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LARCHMONT AND ORIENTA. 
By Russell Stockton. 


For over two hundred years—in 
fact, ever since the early rise 
to dignity of the Dutch settlement 
on Manhattan Island—the short east- 
ward strip of water front on Long 


+ 








and chiefest of its natural advan- 
tages as regards agriculture and 
commerce has ever been the splen- 
did land locked waterway of Long 
Island Sound that washes its shores. 

Thus it was the desirable seat of 
those ancient English manorial ten- 
ants 7 capite, constantly in dispute 
with their Dutch predecessors, and 
in their multifarious transactions in 
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Island Sound extending to the 
boundary of Connecticut has had a 
peculiar value. 

In addition to its abundant fer- 
tility, its furthermost point has al- 
ways been, relatively to the transit 
methods of the time, within easy 
distance of the metropolis on the 
one hand and the chief mart of the 
“down East” section on the other; 


realty ignoring all prior titles with 
a degree of sang froid that is posi- 
tively humorous, 

In latter days the same advantages 
have continued to enhance this 
neighborhood, but in another way. 
It is fast becoming the home of the 
well to do wage worker and business 
man, whom the crowding population 
and rising values of the city are 
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driving away to more salubrious, yet 
adjacent, neighborhoods. But these 
are largely prevented from invading 
the actual shore line by those who 
have, for many years, given all this 
strip its peculiar character of a 
summer refuge and a playground for 
invigorating sport. 

Among the features of its latter 
phase are the yachting rally points 
along this delectable coast. Besides 
Travers Island (fully described in 
the preceding issue of this maga- 
zine), where the yacht station has 
been found to be an_ indispen- 
sable incidental, the Larchmont and 
the American Yacht Clubs have 


made this region notable, and have 
long provided its chief summer time 
element of life. 

The bosom of the remarkable 
sheet of water called the Sound is 
sufficiently ample to accommodate 
the immense carrying trade of which 
it is the highway, and at the same 
time to make it one of the most 
alluring yachting places in the 
world. 

Throughout its whole course 
of some one hundred miles in 
length, it is bordered on either 
hand by lovely sylvan scenery; 
and its peculiarly serrated shore, 
populous with the representatives 
of the lineage, culture, and 
weaith which enter into the com- 
position of “society,” furnishes 
a constant succession of safe har- 
bors with inviting entertainment. 
Indeed a Sound cruise in a craft 
flying the pennant of any leading 
yacht club is certain to be an endless 
round of “life” on the bounding 
wave. 

This preface has been wafting us 
steadily toward a spot that uniquely 
accords with the foregoing descrip- 
tion—the little village of Larch- 
mont, nestling within the lines of 
the cape that divides its two har- 
bors—the little Horseshoe on the 
south and the some time De Lancey’s 
Cove, now Larchmont Harbor, on 
the west. 

Its pretty appellation, partly a 
misnomer, has outlived its origin. 
The chapter on the larches and the 
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mountains of Larchmont would 
plagiarize that on the snakes of Ire- 
land. One of the bygone owners of 
the land, it is said, desired to sur- 
round his new mansion with shade 
trees and consulted his Scotch gar- 
dener. The latter recommended the 
larch as a speedy growing species, 





By and by, some of the lesser and 
more vivacious lights of the profes- 
sion began to make Larchmont’s 
theatrical character more pro- 
nounced ; and these latter, as is their 
wont, converted it into a very merry 
place indeed, incidentally presenting 
from year to year the character of 
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and the trees were thereupon im- 
ported and set out. Perhaps be- 
cause these were usually to be found 
in Scotland on the braes, the gen- 
tleman dubbed his holding Larch- 
mont, though there was not the ves- 
tige of a mountain within the range 
of human eyes, and the larches them- 
selves are now but an anecdote. 

The modern history of Larchmont 
Manor begins with its plotting out 
by a company of its land owners into 
villa lots, and its conversion to the 
use of summer visitors, about the 
year 1873. With these came, little 
by little, a colony of the dramatic 
profession, which soon made the 
place unique. In those days its 
great attraction for the vehicles of 
neighboring visitors was the hoped 
for sight of footlight heroes and hero- 
ines, “heavies’”’ and “ soubrettes,” 
enjoying their ot/um sine dignitate and 
sine rouge. Some of these, whom 
uncertain memory recalls, are James 
Lewis, Kate Claxton, Daniel Hark- 
ins, Claude Burroughs, Louis James. 


an exciting matrimoniai kaleido- 
scope. 

As this sort of thing bid fair to de- 
feat the ends of profit, the company 
adopted measures which finally de- 
populated dramatic Larchmont and 
made it what it is today, a delightful 
residence place for people of good 
standing. 

The plan of Larchmont is prim 
and formal with its geometrical 
streets, but it has other characteris- 
tics which induce a mode of life dia- 
metrically opposite. Two tiny villas, 
sometimes three and rarely more, oc- 
cupy the length of a street block. 
Each has ample, tree grown grounds, 
over which the gentle breezes from 
the Sound whisper many a soft invi- 
tation to the hammock and a life of 
dolce far niente. 

No highway runs through the 
shore district of Larchmont to make 
it noisy with traffic. A short ride 
by tram or carriage is necessary to 
gain it from the railway station, and 
it is thus so cut off from the outer 
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world that informality and a sense 
of security from stranger eyes are 
natural to its life. 

Its southern water front, giving on 
the little bay called the Horseshoe, 
is a sort of public park, in whose 
summerhouse, far out on a high and 
rocky point, one may enjoy all the 
delights of the breezy and beautiful 
prospect far up and down the Sound, 
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which here begins to widen out into 
its greatest reach. 

Just across the Horseshoe, on the 
shore of the park, is one of the few 
sandy beaches of this muddy coast; 
beside it is the commodious bathing 
house erected at a cost of $10,000, by 
and for the community at large. 
Within a stone’s throw of this is a 
tiny box of a house, now occupied by 
a junior yacht club called “the 
Horseshoe,” and dear to the senti- 
mental regards of the veteran yachts- 
men of the Larchmont club. 

If tradition be reliable, this was 
the original bathing pavilion for 
ladies, in front of which were 
anchored, one blistering Sunday 
morning, two or three small yachts 
owned by young men, residents of 
the neighborhood, who were in the 
habit of using the Horseshoe as a 
convenient anchorage. 

Their yachting establishments and 
retinue seem to have been rather 
primitive then—at any rate, the story 
goes that owners and guests were 
scrubbing up decks and cleaning 
away the débris of the overnight 
frolic, but as seams began to sizzle, 
the workers became disgusted, and 
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they finally retired to the shore rocks 
to rest and rail at the existing order 
of things. 

One of them—Mr. W. S. Alley, it 
is said—suddenly snatched a glowing 
idea from the burning situation. 

“Why not start aclub? And that 
will be our clubhouse,” he said, 
pointing to the pavilion, before which 
some of the Larchmont ladies were 

then disporting in the 

we water, with a palpable 

enjoyment _particu- 

larly tantalizing to 
these watchers. 

It was late in June, 
1880, when this plot 
was hatched. The 
citadel of the Naiads 
was immediately cap- 
tured, at an annual 
rental of one dollar. 
An organization was 
planned on the most 
modest scale. Prob- 
ably its most enticing 
feature was the 
desirable luxury of a cool lounge 
from which to view the hired man 
performing the same labors from 
whose discomfort the inspiration had 
sprung. Within twenty four hours 
fifty applications for membership had 
been received; in one week the club 
was the social feature of Larchmont 
and its neighborhood, and in ten 
days’ time the residents of the vicin- 
ity were following the first exciting 
regatta of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, for a pennant offered by Mr. 
Alley. 

The popularity of the idea among 
the young yachtsmen of the neigh- 
borhood gained an increasing mo- 
mentum. In four years the club had 
already outgrown a second and 
larger House, and was installed in 
two late private mansions, front- 
ing on Larchmont Harbor and only 
a few rods distant from its original 
station. 

By 1887, if not before, this had be- 
come one of the representative yacht- 
ing organizations of the Eastern 
coast, and its growth had been such 
that the need of even ampler quarters 
and better clubhouse facilities had 
become pressing. It was therefore 
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THE OSBORNE MANSION, MAMARONECK HARBOR. 


planned to purchase the peninsula 
of eleven acres adjoining its lease- 
hold, and to erect thereon a sufficient 
clubhouse of its own. 

The new clubhouse, very sightly 
with its typical gabled, towered, and 
cozily irregular design, and stand- 
ing out hospitably from its back- 
ground of oid shade trees, is partic- 
ularly attractive by reason of its 
location. 

A two storied porte cochére at the 
rear receives the visitor and ushers 
him into the invariably popular hall, 
partaking, in extent, situation, and 
equipment, of the character of a 
general assembly room. Naturally, 
things nautical are strikingly prom- 
inent in the fittings—so much so as 
to lead the attention away from 
raftered roof, oaken columns, and 
stained glass windows. The burn- 
ished brass of barometers, binnacles, 
telescopes, lanterns, and the like 
catches the sunbeams and enlivens 


the darkness of the interior tone; 
while at first glance the apartment 
gives almost the impression of a ban- 
ner hung feudal hall, by reason of the 
many yacht pennants ranged along 
the frieze. 

But all these are less notable than 
the adjunct which is par excellence the 
feature of the house. This is the 
wide octagonal window wherein a 
group of twenty, in flannels, reefers, 
and peaked caps, can sit at ease and 
let the eye travel far and wide over 
the wind ruffled waters, to where 
Eaton’s Neck Light raises its white 
spire eastward and Execution to the 
west, the latter furnishing the beacon 
ensign of the Larchmont club. 

But it is more than likely that this 
view will be almost shut out by the 
graceful fleet that anchors in the 
foreground, safe between the protect- 
ing arms of Flagler’s and Fleming 
Points. The latter view is certainly 
the most attractive to the denizens 
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of that crystal window. It is always 
occupied by a company of crossleg- 
ged skippers, puffing the best of 
cigars and spinning the proverbial 
nautical varn, while admiring eyes 
rarely roam from favorite craft, ex- 
cept to glance aloft and then alow 
again to the binnacle at their knees. 

Directly across Larchmont Harbor 
is another view that may have grown 
commonplace to the clubman, but 
which furnishes a lovely border to 
the water view, and is full of beauty 
and interest to the chance visitor. 


AND ORIENTA. 








gestion of the scene to come; but 
after riding thus a short distance an 
altogether different prospect breaks 
upon the view. There is an abrupt- 


ness of transition almost startling. 
Instead of the dusty furrows of the 
neglected lane, the wheels bow] over 
a broad and perfect roadbed. The 
tangled brake where the wild rose 
bravely struggles and the 


thorny 





FLEMING POINT, AND A FORMER HOME OF THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 


This is the East Neck of Mamar- 
oneck township, but better known 


by its more euphonious title of 
Orienta. Some earlier occupant of 
the East Neck found that he 


awoke every morning to thespectacle 
of the great red sun rising over the 
eastward horizon of the broad water- 
way and shining into his chamber 
windows. It needed no great effort 
of fancy for him to select the happy 
name of Orienta for the point. 

From the end of this neck a long 
and narrow spur extends far out into 
the Sound, and from its present 
owner has taken the name of Flag- 
ler’s Point, immortalized in literature 
as the Satanstoe of Cooper’s novel 
of that name. Witb Orienta it separ- 
ates the waters of Larchmont and 
Mamaroneck Harbors, and the entire 
peninsula, from its beautiful scenic 
environment and its two waterfronts, 
has long been an exclusive location 
for the country seats of the wealthy. 

The visitor turns off from the Bos- 
ton Post Road to the southward and 
into a country lane that gives no sug- 





blackberry reigns triumphant gives 
way to vistas of level mead, bearing 
on every hand majestic forest trees 
that arch the way. Not a house bor- 
ders the drive, but far back under 
drooping boughs and over velvet 
lawns and flower beds one catches 
here and there a glimpse of some 
ample country house around whose 
limits well kept sirubberies mark 
their owners’ meum and tuum. 

It is all so beautiful and above all 
so surprising, that it is long before 
one feels the impression of the only 
fault of which these perfectly ordered 
properties are guilty ; it is perfection 
to primness oftentimes, and art re- 
fined almost to artificiality. The 
lawns are trimly mowed and immac- 
ulate ; the flower beds symmetrical, 
and, one would almost think, with- 
out a drooping leaf; even the trees 
might seem to the discerning eye to 
have been planted here and permitted 
there with a special end in view. 
But above and over all are the evi- 
dences of wealth and exclusiveness, 
which seem after tidy Larchmont to 
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array themselves in contrast to mere 
“means ” and respectability. 
Notwithstanding, there is here but 
little trace of that flaunting ostenta- 
tion which some of our critics charge 
upon us as a national weakness, 
common to the newly rich. On the 
contrary, the air is that of refine- 
ment and retirement rather than dis- 
play. Amongst the landholders of 
Orienta few are of the class that 
have leaped into sudden fortune ; 
most are men who have long and 
patiently toiled in commerce, finance, 
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steam, there are on these shores 
alone enough craft to populate a 
yachting station or provide a flour- 
ishing club. 

Toward the outer end of Orienta, 
where it narrows to a point, the un- 
obstructed breeze with its flavor of 
salt begins to come more refreshingly 
from the Sound. The road, which 
heretofore has progressed between 
estates on either hand, now opens on 
a broad sea wall, skirting the south- 
ernmargin. Here are a few of the 
more favored properties rejoicing in 
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or the professions, or else have in- 
herited the conservatism of older 
wealth. 

Such are the venerable David 
Dudley Field of juridical eminence ; 
Mr. James M. Constable, head of the 
firm of Arnold, Constable & Com- 
pany; Mr. John R. Hegeman, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company; Mr. Thomas F. 
Oakes, president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad; Mr. Thomas L. 


Rushmore, Mr. Horace L. Hotchkiss, 
of Nicaragua Canal note; Colonel 
William G. Reed, Mr. Clement 
Gould, and several others. 

The point here made could not be 
better demonstrated than by refer- 
ence to the view of Mr. Hegeman’s 
house, witha portion of the grounds, 
given on page 523. It extends from 
the road that bisects Orienta to the 
shore of Mamaroneck Harbor; it is 
broad, low, roomy; the picture of 
comfort without, and redolent of 
luxury and refinement within—in 
short, a gentleman’s country man- 
sion. And it is typical of Orienta. 


Naturally the water and its advan- 
tages are a feature of life in this fav- 
ored spot, and, what with small boats, 
“cat rigs” and yachts of sail and 


a double water front, notably that of 
Mr. Constable, for whom a new man- 
sion has risen to replace the former 
one burned to the ground eighteen 
months ago. Here alsois Mr. Jabez 
Bostwick, associate in the Standard 
Oil Company of Mr. Henry M. 
Flagler, whose property we reach by 
a long causeway over tide land, which 
joins to Orienta the spur called 
Flagler’s Point. 

The latter has been the residence 
of Mr. Flagler since 1883. Originally 
an island every twelve hours, and 
then united to the mainland by an 
unlovely stretch of Westchester mud 
flats, expensive engineering has 
joined it permanently to the present 
shore and improved all adjacent un- 
sightly features. An extension of 
the Orienta sea wall continues all 
around the point, and is the founda- 
tion of the splendid driveway en- 
circling the property, generously 
thrown open to visitors throughout 
the week days. 

The transition that one meets on 
setting foot on this causeway is even 
more delightful than the previous 
one. There is an expansive burst of 
air that savors of the sea, and with 
it the prospect of the magnificent 
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MR. FLAGLER’S COUNTRY HOUSE ON FLAGLER'S POINT. 


Sound flashes on the view. It seems 
like some rcck bordered island in 
far mid water where the winds play 
merrily and make the very trees 
melodious with new life. It is a rare 
spot, indeed, for physical refresh- 
ment and marine beauty. 

There is an arching lodge over the 
roadway that extends a most pictu- 
resque introduction to the place. 
Then, as the eastern shore is tra- 
versed, come wide hay fields on the 
right, over which the mower chimes 
pleasantly and suggests the country 
farm; but a moment later the spread- 
ing lawn is reached, dotted with 
highly colored patches of landscape 
gardening, which are the most glaring 
adornments yet seen. 

As the extremity is approached 
over this waterside drive, against 
which the waves leap up and fill the 
air with pleasant sound, the mansion 
comes into view, rich and warm with 
its dark, mahogany-like hue, its 
large extent disguised by its many 
bays, wings, and angles. Trees of 
wide reach stand close around it, 
giving it a retiring shade and sug- 
gesting, with the winds that make 
them restless, a delicious coolness. 

The private approach branches off 


here and sweeps into an imposing two 
story forte inthe rear. A step further 
and we see at the front a corre- 
sponding extension of wide dimen- 
sions, open to the breezes on the 
lowest floor and windowed on its 
three sides above—a room that the 
sponsor of Orienta might well have 
occupied. 

Passing slowly before its front 
and on the very tip of the promon- 
tory, we can better see the house’s 
tower gallery, yet think it super- 
fluous, as we turn to the superb 
views that vie on every hand—up 
and down the Sound and across, on 
the one hand toward picturesque 
Mamaroneck, and, on the other, 
sweeping around Larchmont Har- 
bor with its pretty clubhouse and its 
trim villa gables showing above the 
trees. 

On the Larchmont side we pass 
the wharf, where lie the family craft 
of various kinds; then the out- 
houses, large as Larchmont cottages, 
most of them, and including the 
billiard hall, the carriage house and 
stable, and the gardener’s house, 
with its wide kitchen gardens for 
succulent produce. 

The tired horse walks all too fast, 
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for it is a place where one would 
wish to linger, there is so much of 
interest and extensive beauty. 

One object of peculiar interest, 
missed on a first tour around this 
point, may attract attention on a 
second visit—-the conical towers of a 
huge gray granite mansion on the 
opposite shore of Mamaroneck Har- 
bor. It is the spacious chateau of the 
late Mr. Charles Osborne, which is 
interesting for several reasons. 
Though really a most artistic exam. 
ple of architecture, it recalls by con- 
trast what has been said about the 
mansions of Orienta. ‘The Osborne 
place” was built with money made 
in Wall Street, and its owner was the 
Vanderbilt broker. It is the most 
costly place for its extent in the 
neighborhood, short of Ophir Farm— 
a million dollars, nearly, having been 
spent on making the ground, build- 
ing the house, and adorning its sur- 
roundings. 

Hardly had it been built, when the 
owner died, and his relict, a woman 
of retiring tastes, had little use for 


it. If at her death it had passed 
into the hands of the son and heir, 
Mr. Howell Osborne, there is some 
documentary evidence extant that it 
was thought to be in some danger of 
serving as a source of profit to at least 
one member of the burlesque pro- 
fession. Hence, according to the 
legal complications imposed by the 
late Mrs. Charles Osborne’s will, it 
bids fair to pass eventually to the 
uses of a home for aged women. 

After so much of the well favored, 
the refreshing, and the picturesque, 
the quaint and sleepy little town of 
Mamaroneck seems dusty and dead 
in comparison as we drive through it 
to the station. 

One of its features, however, 
stands out in bold relief. This is 
St. Thomas’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the gift of Mr. Constable, 
as a memorial to his late wife and 
children. Imposing in its design 
and situation, high on a grassy and 
tree grown knoll, it fittingly closes a 
day of various and charming sight- 
seeing. 











THE ASTORS. 


By IV. S. Bridgman. 


As the greatest American land 

owners, and possessors of a 
fortune that is colossal even among 
the vast accumulations of modern 
wealth, the Astor family may be re- 
garded as a legitimate subject of 
public interest by those who least 
countenance the too frequent tend- 
ency of the press to intrude into 
matters of purely private concern. 
The story of the growth of the Astor 
estate is indeed an integral part of 
the history of New York. It is one 
of the most remarkable results of the 
transformation of a village into a 
metropolis. 

Its beginning is generally dated 
from John Jacob Astor’s first pur- 
chases of land, in or about the year 
1800. As a matter of fact, Henry 
Astor, an elder brother of John 
Jacob, had for several years owned 
some valuable real estate on Manhat- 
tan Island; and when he died, rich 
and childless, all his possessions 
were bequeathed to William B. Astor, 
John Jacob’s son. Henry’s fortune— 
an insignificant one compared to the 
millions amassed by his brother— 
was made in his business as a 
butcher, which he had established 
about eight years before John Jacob 
made his way to the New World. 
That was the trade of the two emi- 
grants’ father, who lived at the vil- 
lage of Waldorf, in Baden, and who 
is said to have been—in marked con- 
trast to his descendants—a thriftless, 
improvident fellow. 

The four sons of the Waldorf 
butcher left a home of poverty to 
make their own way in the world. 
The eldest, George Peter, went to 
London, and became the head of the 
firm of Astor & Broadwood, manu- 
facturers of musical instruments. 
John Melchior, the second, entered 
the service of a German nobleman. 


Henry went to America. John Jacob, 
resolving to follow him, began the 
long journey by walking to the near- 
est town on the Rhine. There he 
found a place as oarsman on one of 
the rafts of Black Forest timber that 
are floated down the river; and with 
the money thus earned he took pas- 
sage from Rotterdam to London, 
where he obtained employment in 
his brother's workshops. 

It took him two years to save 
fifteen guineas from his wages. Five 
of them he paid, in November, 1783, 
for a passage to Baltimore. That 
winter was a very severe one. Chesa- 
peake Bay was blocked with ice, and 
young Astor’s ship, trying to reach 
Baltimore, was caught and held fast 
for two months. During this weary 
time of imprisonment he made the 
acquaintance of a fellow passenger 
who told him of the great profits 
that were to be made from the traffic 
in furs. Astor was quick to grasp 
the opportunity. On landing, he 
went at once to his brother in New 
York, and with his recommendation 
had no difficulty in getting a place in 
the store of Robert Bowne, a furrier. 
His wages were only two dollars a 
week, but he was enabled to acquire 
the knowledge of the business that 
he needed for a start on his own ac- 
count, 

It was about two vears later that 
he opened his first office, in a little 
store on Gold Street, where besides 
handling skins he acted as agent for 
the sale of Astor & Broadwood’s 
flutes and pianos. His expectations 
of the profits to be derived from fur 
dealing were not disappointed. It 
was a trade in which his fondness for 
hard work and his shrewdness in 
bargaining found full scope. Witha 
pack on his back he would travel 
through the sparsely settled interior 
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of New York, bartering trinkets and 
gewgaws for the Indian trappers’ 
peltries. “Many a time,” an old in- 
habitant of Schenectady is quoted as 
saying, “have I seen John Jacob 
Astor with his coat ‘off like a com- 
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mon laboring mechanic unpacking in 
a vacant yard the pack of furs.he 
had bought dog cheap of the Indi- 
ans, and beating them out, cleaning, 
and repacking them to be transport- 
ed to Germany or England, where 
they would yield him a thousand 
per cent on the original cost.” He 
had a real affection for furs. James 
Parton relates, that in his later life 
he ‘‘would have a superior fur hung 
up in his counting room as other 
men hang pictures. He would pass 
his hand fondly over it, extolling its 
charms with an approach to enthus- 
iasm; not, however, forgetting to 
mention that in Canton it would 
bring him in five hundred dollars.” 
His wife, whose maiden name was 
Sarah Todd, was a great help to 
John Jacob Astor in his struggling 
days. Not only did she bring him a 
dowry of three hundred dollars, but 
she had a wonderful judgment of 
furs. Long after her husband was rich 
enough to hire a regiment of clerks 


she continued to pick out the skins for 
his choicest consignments, It is said 
that she used to demand a high 
price—as much as five hundred dol- 
lars an hour—for her work, and Mr. 
Astor, whose pockets were proverb- 
ially difficult of access, had to pay it. 

His rise in the world is indicated 
by the brief chronicles of the old 
New Yorkdirectories. That of 1790 
gives the name of “Astor, J. J., Fur 
Trader, 40 Little Dock St.” “Little 
Dock” is now a part of Water 
Street. Then he appears as “ Fur- 
rier, 149 Broadway,” and then as 
“Fur Merchant” at the same ad- 
dress. Finally he attained the 
luxury, rare among merchants of 

those days, of a residence 

separate from his place of 

business. This residence was 

at 223 Broadway, where the 
’ Astor House now stands; and 
’ there was his home for twenty 
five years. In 1802, when he 
first acquired the Broadway 
property, he had amassed 
about a quarter of a million 
dollars, and his wealth was 
increasing faster than ever. 
He had begun to send his 
own ships to London and to the yet 
richer markets of China, and to 
invest his profits in land that was 
rapidly appreciating. 

Greatest of all his undertakings 
was his attempt to found a chain of 
trading posts from St. Louis to the 
Pacific, where the port of Astoria 
was to command the whole trade of 
eastern Asia. The hostilities of 1812 
proved fatal to the enterprise. “But 
for that war,” Mr. Astor declared, 
“T should have been the richest man 
that ever lived.” Nevertheless, if he 
lost at one point he gained at others. 
When the American merchant marine 
was almost annihilated by British 
cruisers, his ships were lucky enough 
to escape capture, and their cargoes 
brought greatly enhanced prices. 
During the war, too, he bought a 
large block of government bonds at 
80; they sold for 120 immediately 
after the conclusion of peace. 

This last was probably the nearest 
approach to a stock speculation in 
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Join Jacob Astor’s career. He never 
cared to enter the arena of Wall 
Street. In land, where profits were 
sure, his operations were on an un- 
precedented scale, and managed 
with wonderful shrewdness. A wide 
region in Putnam County had been 
sold to settlers by the State. Astor 
discovered a prior title to the tract, 
bought it far below its value, and 
after a legal contest that lasted 
eighteen years, forced the State to 
pay about half a million dollars for 
his claim. Another of his most suc- 
cessful strokes was the purchase, in 
its owner’s time of adversity, of 
Aaron Burr’s splendid suburban 
estate of Richmond Hill. He 
paid a thousand dollars an acre 

for it, and sold it twelve years 
later at fifteen hundred dollars a 

lot. 


John Jacob Astor learned the / i 


value of money in the bitter / 
school of penury, and the founda- 
tions of his fortune were laid by 
the hardest toil and the sternest 
self denial. His grasp upon the 
resultant dollars was correspond- 
ingly tenacious. Generosity was 
not a marked trait in his char- 
acter. It is recorded that a ship 
captain who saved from probable 
destruction nearly three quarters of a 
million dollars’ worth of his property 
in China never received a cent of re- 
ward. Another anecdote tells how 
he refused to pay for a chronometer 
bought by one of his own captains, 
who thereupon left his service, and 
by beating Mr. Astor’s tea ships in 
the next voyage from China caused 
his old employer a loss of sixty or 
seventy thousand dollars of expected 
profits. 

In 1827 the old residence at 223 
Broadway was demolished for the 
erection of the Astor House, which 
was at that time the finest hotel in 
America, Its owner moved to a 
house at the upper limits of the 
city, opposite Niblo’s Garden. 
There are many living New Yorkers 
who remember the brick mansion 
and its great silver doorplate bear- 
ing the name “MR. ASTOR.” 
Here the last twenty years of John 
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Jacob Astor’s life were spent, and 
here he died—of old age—on the 
29th of March, 1848, in his eighty 
fifth year. To the last he retained 
his plain manner of living and 
his simplicity of tastes. His luxur- 
ies were a pipe and a mug of 





WILLIAM B. ASTOR. 


beer, a ride on horseback, and the 
theater. He never spoke Eng- 
lish without a German accent, 
nor wrote it correctly. Hard as he 
was in his dealings with the world 
he was a man of strong family affec- 
tions. He tenderly cared for his 
unfortunate son and namesake, who 
was an imbecile from birth. To his 
other son, William B. Astor, he gave 
the Astor House and a good deal of 
other property during his life, and 
at his death bequeathed the bulk of 
his estate. 

This was variously estimated at 
from twenty to forty millions, the 
lower figure being probably nearer 
the truth. Two millions were di- 
vided among a number of minor be- 
quests. These included legacies to 
the testator’s three daughters and 
their children; four hundred thou- 
sand dollars to establish the Astor 
Library in New York, and fifty thou- 
sand to the poor of his native village 
of Waldorf. To his secretary, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, he left an annual 
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pension of two hundred dollars, years in a house on Lafayette Place, 
which William Astor voluntarily in- next to the Astor Library. Late in 
creased to the worthier figure of fif- life he moved to the square, plain, 
teen hundred. and substantial brick mansion that 
The second holder of the Astor es- still stands on the corner of Fifth 
tate was a man of fifty five, having Avenue and Thirty Fourth Street. 
His habits were methodical as clock- 
work, Every morning, while he 
lived on Lafayette Place, he left his 
house at nine o’clock and walked 
down to the office of the estate, on 
Prince Street, near Broadway, where 
he remained until three in the after- 
noon. He was thoroughly familiar 
with every portion of his great prop- 
erty, and could name, it is said, 
every lessee of his thousands of 
rented houses. The value of his in- 
heritance was at least qua- 
drupled during his careful 
stewardship. 

William B. Astor, like his 
father, lived to a good old age, 
dying in his eighty fourth year 
in November, 1875. He had 
three daughters and three sons 
—John Jacob, William, and 
Henry. His millions were 
JOHN JACOB, SON OF WILLIAM B. ASTOR. divided between the two 

former, John Jacob, the eldest 
been born in the old house at 149 _ son, receiving the larger interest. 
Broadway on the 19th of September, Henry Astor was severed from the 
1792. As aboy he learned the rudi-_ family by the romance of his career 
ments of business in his father’s —his marriage to the daughter of 
office. At seventeen he was sent to a laborer ona farm that his father 
the university of GOttingen, gradu- owned at the village of Red Hook, 
ated there, and then spent two years near Rhinebeck. He has lived, in 
in European travel in company with the quiet retirement of a country 
a college friend,a year his senior, home at Copake, in Columbia 
who was afterwards famous as the County, to survive both of his 
Chevalier Bunsen. When he re- brothers, 
turned to America he was formally The third of the Astor dynasty, a 
associated in the firm of John Jacob namesake of its founder, followed 
Astor & Son, settled down to busi- the traditions of the family in con- 
ness in New York, and married a_ serving and augmenting his inherited y 
daughter of John Armstrong, who wealth. He was, too, a good deal 
was secretary of war under President more than a mere “ moneybags.” 
Madison. In 1827 the old firm was During the civil war he served with 
merged into the American Fur Com- credit asa volunteer aide-de-camp on 
pany, of which the younger Astor General McClellan’s staff. The en- 
was president. A few years later dowment of the Astor Library, 
both he and his father retired from doubled by his father, was again 
the trade in which the beginning of doubled by him. With his brother 
their wealth had been won, and de- William he built the altar and rere- 
voted themselves to the care of their dos of Trinity Church as a memo- 
landed estate. rial to the second Astor. 
William Astor lived for many John Jacob Astor married a Miss 
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Gibbs, the daughter of a South 
Carolina family. His only son, 
William Waldorf, was born in March, 
1848, and after a very thorough 
education under private tutors in 
America and Europe, graduated at 
the Columbia Law School in 1875. 
He is the only Astor who has sought 
entrance into public life—a field in 
which great wealth is always rather 
a handicap than a passport to suc- 
cess. Indeed, although it is said 
that one of the elder John Jacob 
Astor’s last actions was a contribu- 
tion to Henry Clay’s campaign fund, 
the family, like others possessed of 
manifold millions, has, a rule, held 
stringently aloof from politics. 

Elected as a Republican to the 
State Assembly in 1877, and to the 
Senate in 1879, William Waldorf 
Astor proved a diligent and capable 
legislator. In 1880 he was a candi- 
date for Congress in a New York 
district, but was defeated by Roswell 
P. Flower, now Governor of the 
State. Two years later President 
Arthur appointed him minister to 
Italy. He spent three years at Rome, 
where his entertainments were more 
splendid than those of King Hum- 
bert himself. Since his resignation, 
seven years ago, much of his time 
has been spent abroad, and literature 
has been his chief pursuit. He has 
published two romances—“ Valen- 
tino” and “ Sforza,” and is said to 
be engaged on athird. He is, too, 
an amateur of painting and of model- 
ing, as well as an expert in various 
branches of athletic sport. 
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His father, John Jacob Astor, died 
at sixty seven, in February, 1890; 
his uncle, William Astor, followed in 
April last. The latter’s only son, 
the present representative of the 
younger branch of the family, and 
the fourth to bear the rfame of John 
Jacob Astor, is a young man of 
twenty six. A well known figure in 
metropolitan society, he has at the 
same time the business-like instincts 
of his ancestors, and—unless he is at 
Newport or abroad—he is a regular 
attendant at the Astor estate office, 
now situated in West Twenty Sixth 
Street. He was married in Febru- 
ary, 1891, to Miss Ava Willing of 
Philadelphia, and has an infant son. 

Rich men’s sons are proverbially 
liable to become spendthrifts of 
their fathers’ accumulations, and we 
have often heard that in America a 
family rises and falls “from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves” in about 
three generations. The Astor for- 
tune has been handed down for four 
generations with a continuous in- 
crease in its extent. It is so solidly 
invested and so firmly held that even 
a succession of prodigal inheritors 
would find some difficulty in dissi- 
pating their patrimony. The Astor 
families have not, like those of the 
Vanderbilts, been large, and it has 
evidently become a settled policy to 
concentrate the bulk of the estate in 
the hands of asingle heir. The vast 
property may, and indeed must, one 
day be scattered, but there is no im- 
mediate prospect of the ending of 
this tale of millions. 





A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 


SHE was but seven, I was nine, 
I loved her madly and she knew it; 
I knelt and begged her to be mine, 
She said she really couldn’t do it. 


At thirty eight her hair is gray, 

Her roses brighter bloom than ever; 
Tomorrow is our wedding day ; 

’Tis late, but better late than never. 





J. Benton Wilde. 


















SAM CREEVER’S EXPEDIENT. 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


[* atop story room of Creever’s 

Hotel, at Goldbrick, Winthrop 
Rollston lay tossing in a fever that 
was at times a delirium. His aristo- 
cratic name was all that was left of 
the once perfectly groomed son and 
heir of one of Boston’s first families. 
The cheeks, which had wasted away 
pitiably, were covered with a stubbly 
growth of beard, the eyes that had 
been wont to flash fire on such short 
provocation were now listless, almost 
glassy ; the hands, formerly so per- 
fectly manicured, almost showed the 
bare bones at every joint, while the 
nails had long been neglected. 

And Rollston himself, he was sadly 
neglected, too. At first, when he 
had fallen ill, the men had formed 
the habit of going to his room regu- 
larly to inquire how he was, to ask if 
they could sit with him, or do him 
some other kindness. But his illness 
had continued so long that most of 
those who knew him best had left, 
gone off to Hope Gulch, where a 
better paying streak had been struck. 
Nobody expected anything of Rolls- 
ton but that he would die. That he 
was so long about this was a source 
of only partially concealed disgust to 
Mr. Sam Creever, the proprietor of 
the hotel. 

“TI would move out of here if it 
wasn’t for him,” Creever told him- 
self. 

It was a fact that but for Rolls- 
ton’s sake there did not seem much 
use in the landlord’s remaining in 
the town which he had struck on the 
rise of its short lived boom. His 
boarders were leaving for Hope 
Gulch as fast as they could get their 
traps together. No new ones arrived 
to take their places. The outlook 
was ominous. 

Even the Chinese cook had caught 


the fever and “ given warning.” Mr. 
Creever drew in a long breath when 
he received the announcement, thrust 
his hands deep into his trousers 
pockets and marched up to the top 
floor to take a look at his patient. 

“There'll only be two of us to 
starve instead of one, if I stay,” he 
told himself. “ Maybe I can move 
him.” 

Creever was something of a doc- 
tor—he had been pretty much of 
everything in his time, and he wasn’t 
an old man yet. He entered the 
stiflingly hot room and one look at the 
man on the bed convinced him that 
it would be death to take him away. 

“And it’s death for him to stay 
here,” he muttered, mopping the 
moisture from his brow. “ But when 
will it come?” 

He stepped over to the bed, and, 
taking up one of the wasted hands, 
counted the pulse. 

“Only a little while,” he whisper- 
ed. “I guess I'll wait. I’ll feel 
easier then.” 

The Chinaman departed. So did 
the rest of the boarders. So did 
everybody in Goldbrick, excepting 
Sam Creever and the sick man. The 
town speedily took on that aspect of 
decay which follows so swiftly in the 
wake of neglect. Creever hated to 
go about the deserted streets. He 
preferred to stay by Rollston. He 
at least was living, if he was only do- 
ing so ina whisper, as it were. ~ 

And the prevailing sentiment in 
Creever’s mind was astonishment at 
himself for what he was doing. He 
had never supposed himself to have 
a tender heart. He remembered 
distinctly calling down anathemas 
on his luck when that friendless, 
good for nothing Rollston fell ill on 
his hands, 














When he recalled this, something 
like a blush appeared on his weather 
beaten visage. 

“T’ve turned softy,” he muttered, 
and goieg down stairs he gathered 
a few things together and started 
out along the trail that led to Hope 
Gulch. 

But he had not gone a mile before 
he halted and then flung himself im- 
patiently on the grass. 

“Tt’s no use,” he exclaimed. “I 
can hear him calling me back every 
step I take. I didn’t know I was 
such a tenderfoot.” 

He returned to the hotel. 

“T hope he’s dead,” he ground out 
between his teeth as he ascended to 
the top floor. 

He smiled grimly. It seemed to 
him as if he could feel an increased 
respect for himself after having given 
utterance to this wish. 

But Rollston wasn’t dead. 
even seemed brighter than usual. 

“Hello, Creever,” he said, as Sam 
entered, “that you? How are the 
boys?” 

"sn ©, &,,” 
promptly. 

He shivered as he thought of the 
possibility of the sick man discover- 
ing that he—Creever—had stayed be- 
hind for his sake. 

“Oh, they’re all lively,” he went 
on. “So lively that I keep ’em out 
of here. Too much excitement for 
you, you know, Rolly. How do you 
feel ?” 

“T’ve been out of my head, haven’t 
1?” was the answer. 

“Can’t tell you that, Rolly. You 
see you haven’t talked much of any, 
so I couldn’t teli whether you was in 
or out of your head. But you’re 
pearter today than I’ve seen you in 
some time.” 

“Yes, I feel better for a fact, 
Creever. Guess I'll be able to be 
around before long. Pretty near 
time, too. Must be owing you quite 
a snug sum. A week or two, isn’t it?” 

It was eight weeks since Rollston 
had taken to his bed. Creever was 
thankful there was no one to contra- 
dict him when he shamelessly an- 
swered: 


He 


Creever answered 
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“Yes, something like ten days, 
Rolly. But I expect a big party in 
tonight. I must go down and get 
ready for them.” 

“ Ask some of the boys to come up 
and see me after supper, won’t you, 
Creever? I feel just like being liven- 
ed up a bit.” 

“All right, Rolly. They’re the 
ones to get life out of.” And Creever 
hastened off, wondering how he 
could explain the non-appearance of 
“the boys.” 

While he was taking his solitary 
meal an idea occurred to him. He 
waited until it grew dark and then 
went up to the room adjoining Roll- 
ston’s. He stvod still in the center 
of it fora minute, his head bent in 
deep thought. Then he began to 
sing. 

That is, he meant it for singing. 
But his voice was hoarse and then— 
well, he had no singing voice and 
never had. He could not remember 
the words either. He startedinona 
drinking song he remembered hav- 
ing heard two or three times in a 
saloon in Denver. But when he had 
repeated the first three lines he found 
he could not recall the fourth. 
However, he did not allow this to dis- 
concert him. He simply ran in 
another line—anything with which 
his memory would supply him. 
Sometimes it was “On Linden when 
the sun was low—” an echo wafted 
clear on from his §8%chooldays. At 
others it would be “I’m called Little 
Buttercup,” or “When I first put 
this uniform on,” and other excerpts 
from catchy operas of the day. 

It mattered not to Creever what 
their source or the sense they made. 
All he wanted was noise. Now and 
then he interrupted himself for an 
instant to give a wild shout. Some- 
times he danced up and down on the 
shaky floor till the rafters threatened 
to leave their supports. He picked 
up a chair and flung it across the 
room. He did the same with an 
empty wine bottle he had brought 
with him and smiled when he heard 
the crash it made against the window 
frame. Then he sank down exhaust- 
ed on a bench near the door. 
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“There,” he muttered, “ Rolly 
ought to know the boys are having 
too lively a time of it to come in and 
pay him a visit tonight.” 

The next morning when he went 
up with the patient’s breakfast he 
began right away: “I’m sorry, Rolly, 
but the boys met some old chums 
from ’Frisco here last night. They 
had to celebrate, you know, so it 
would have been a little too noisy to 
have had ’em here. I s’pose you 
heard ’em?” 

“Yes,” answered Rollston weakly. 
“T heard them, and they were hav- 
ing such a jolly time, I thought I 
must have one look at them. You 
know I was feeling pretty fair yes- 
terday, Creever, so I dragged myself 
out of bed and went and peeked in 
the door.” 

“You peeked in the door?” Sam 
Creever fairly roared out the words 
in his astonishment and constern- 
ation. 

“Yes. I suppose it was imprudent, 
but I couldn’t stand it. It isn’t very 
far and I crept along the hall like a 
baby. Tom Potts was singing his 
song when | got there. I couldn’t 
help joining in the chorus. But no- 
body heard me and I was just peep- 
ing around the door jamb, so -they 
didn’t see me either. But why didn’t 
you tell me Harry Jarvis was back ? 
If he hadn’t been too drunk to see 
last night I’d tried togettohim. But 
it was too—much for—me. I’m 
awfully weak this morning.” 

Rollston ceased and lay looking up 
at Creever, whose eyes were by this 
time fairly starting from their 
sockets. He was almost beside him- 
self with terror. 

Was he the one that was out of his 
head? Had the boys really come 
back and made things lively last 
night? Heclutched at the bedpost 
for support. 





Or could it be possible that Rolls- 
ton had seen through his scheme and 
wanted to make him believe that it 
had been thoroughly successful? 
But no, the fellow was speaking 
sincerely. To look at him was 
enough to convince one of that. 

He was trying to say something 
more now, but he had not strength 
enough to speak out. Creever step- 
ped forward and leaned over him. 

“Tell them—tell the boys,” the 
sick man said, “ to come in here and 
have their carouse tonight. I shan’t 
mind the noise and they needn’t 
mind me. I’m too weak to drag my- 
self to the next room again. You'll 
promise me to do that, won’t you, 
Creever?” 

“Yes, yes; you want to eat some of 
these here crackers an’ go to sleep 
now. You lost too much rest last 
night. I'll tell the boys what you 
Say.” 

When Creever got down stairs 
again he stood on the porch and 
scratched his head in perplexity. 

“Tt beats me out. It’s kind 0’ 
spookish, too. But what am I goin’ 
to do about tonight ?” 

But he need not have worried. 
When he went up at noon with al- 
most the last scrap of provisions in 
the house, he found that his patient 
would not know whether the boys 
accepted his invitation for that night 
or not. 

Creever, as may have been gather- 
ed from the foregoing, was not an 
emotional man, but as he stood look- 
ing down at the still, white face, “I’m 
so glad I stayed,” he whispered to 
himself. 

He dug the grave as soon as the 
sun was down and started for Hope 
Gulch the first thing in the morning. 
But he hasn’t decided to this day 
whether Rollston or himself was 
out of his head that night. 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 





VITI.—Winiram ApoLepHE BOUGUEREAU. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


RT has in France a standing 
that it possesses in no other 
country. The French government 
gives it encouragement and endow- 
ment as being in itself one of the 
noblest of civilized industries, and in 
its results an unequaled means of 
culture and refinement. In the so- 
ciety of Paris great painters stand on 
a plane of eminence with great 
statesmen, great soldiers, and great 
authors. Nowhere else are the 
prizes offered to artistic success so 
brilliant. 

Such a man as Bouguereau is a 
personage of no small importance in 
the French capital. His work 
brings him abundant command 
of the material good things of 
life. His fellow citizens take 
pride in his renown. He is ex 
evidence on public occasions, and 
receives a popular deference 
that Americans reserve for suc- 
cessful politicians or mercantile 
millionaires. 

During the latter years of 
Meissonier’s life, the artistic 
guild of Paris accorded to that 
great painter of small canvases 
an informal recognition as its 
eldest and most illustrious member. 
Since his death, in January of las 
year, if it were necessary to single 
out a successor to his primacy, the 
honor would probably fall to Bou- 
guereau, who may perhaps be ranked 
as the most famous of living 
painters. 

Though forty two years have 
passed since he won the Prix de 
Rome, and thirty eight since his 
“Martyr's Triumph” placed him in 
the van of his profession, Bouguer- 
eau’s brush is still at work. He 


exhibited a characteristic picture in 
this year’s Salon. His studio always 
contains several canvases growing 
toward completion. At the well 
known Julien school, where an im- 
mense number of students, including 
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many young American artists, have 
had the benefit of his criticism and 
advice, he is still a popular and 
painstaking instructor. 

The story of Bouguereau’s life, 
like that of Gerome, Meissonier, and 
most of the great French painters, 
is that of a country boy who came to 
Paris to follow up an inborn artistic 
bent, and there made his own way to 
the front by sheer dint of genius and 
industry. His parents, who were 
people in very moderate circum- 
stances, lived in the old city of La 
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“THE LITTLE MARAUDERS.” 


Rochelle, where he was born on the 
30th of November, 1825. As a boy 
he was sent to a school at Pons, in 
the department of Charente Infér- 
ieure, where drawing was his favorite 
study ; but his schooling was cut 
short by the necessity that called 
him to seek a livelihood. A place 
was found for him in a store at Bor- 
deaux, where he had leisure enough 
to spend two hours a day in a local 
atelier presided over by a M. Alaux. 
At the end of a year he had out- 
stripped M. Alaux’s other pupils, 
and won the first prize. Then, with 
the consent of his father-—a requisite 





preliminary in a land where 
parental authority is widely 
paramount—he decided to be- 
come a_ professional painter. 
He had, at any rate, not much 
to lose, for his salary in the 
Bordeaux store was but twenty 
five francs a month, 

His start was a modest one. 
Going to Saintonge, where his 
uncle was a curé, he announced 
that he was prepared to paint 
portraits at fifteen francs apiece. 
His neighbors—mostly farmers 
—were anxious to immorta- 
lize their features at so cheap a 
rate, and the young artist had 
plenty of custom. Working 
rapidly and steadily, it was not 
long before he had _ saved 
nearly a thousand francs. With 
this capital Bouguereau, now 
twenty one, went to Paris, and 
entered the studio of Picot, 
one of the first instructors of 
that time. 

As a student his industry 
was enthusiastic, and his pro- 
gress rapid. His funds were 
replenished by painting an oc- 
casional portrait, but the fields 
he chose for his more ambi- 
tious work were those of my- 
thology and religious painting. 
His first Salon picture was “The 
Angel of Death,” shown in 
1849. In the following year 
he won the Prix de Rome, 
which gave him four years’ 
residence in the city of the 
Popes as a pensioner of the 
French government. 

“The Martyr’s Triumph” was 
painted in Rome, and brought back 
with him to Paris, where, after its 
exhibition at the Salon, it was bought 
for the Luxembourg gallery. It is 
a huge canvas, measuring eleven by 
thirteen feet, and showing, in a com- 
position of rare dignity and grace, 
the body of St. Cecilia borne to the 
Catacombs, decked with the crown 
and palms of martyrdom. 

One of Bouguereau’s first commis- 
sions after his return from Rome 
was the decoration of a Parisian 
millionaire’s drawingroom—a_ task 
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exactly suited to his genius. This 
was followed by many similar orders. 
Mural paintings from his brush are 
to be found in not a few private 
houses, as well as in the churches of 
Ste. Clothide and St. Augustin, and 
several public buildings in Paris and 
elsewhere. 

His career has throughout been 
prolific of work, and of the prizes 
open to the artistic world of France 
he has received a tull complement. 
He has won multitudinous medals, 
is a commander of the Legion of 
Honor, and—the distinction most 
highly prized of all 
—a member of the 
Institute of France, 
to which he was 
elected in 1876. Be- 
sides “‘The Martyr's 
Triumph” three of 
his canvases are in 
the Luxembourg, the 
best known of these 
being, perhaps, ‘“ The 
Birth of Venus.” 

Many of his best 
paintings are owned 
America. The large 
allegorical composi- 
tion, “Alma Parens” 
(“The Gentle 
Mother’), repro- 
duced on this page, 
which was exhibited 
at the Salon of 1883, 
was bought for twenty 
thousand dollars by 
a New York collec- 
tor. Inanotherprivate 
gallery is “ The Elder 
Sister,” which appears 
on page 541. “Brother 
and Sister,” of which 
an engraving was 
Siven in} a recent 
number (December, 
1891) of this maga- 
zine, is one of the 
gems of the Catharine 
Lorillard Wolfe col- 
lection in the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art. Less fortunate 
in its present environ- 
ment is the graceful 
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but somewhat pronounced nude com- 
position, ‘** Nymphs and Satyr,” which 
hangs in one of the ornate bar rooms 
of the metropolis. 

Somewhat different from Bouguer- 
eau’s prevailing style is “ Homer and 
his Guide,” which was purchased by 
the late A. T. Stewart at the Salon 
of 1874. The blind poet, led by a 
boy, is set upon by the dogs of the 
uncouth Phrygian shepherds, In the 
background the barking curs rush to 
attack the stranger, but the foremost 
of them, approaching near enough to 
come under the spell of his inspired 


‘SALMA PARENS.” 
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presence, fawns and cringes at his 
feet. 

“Orestes and the Furies,” which 
belongs to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, is another paint- 
ing that is marked by a degree of 
strength unusual in Bouguereau’s 
compositions, and many critics rank 
it as the finest of his works on this 
side of the Atlantic. ‘ Charity,” also 
a notable painting, belongs to Mr. J. 
W. Drexel of New York. “The 
Little Marauders ”’—-two French 


‘CUPID AND A BUTTERFLY.” 
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children who bear from an orchard 
the spoils of a raid on some neigh- 
bor’s fruit trees—is a subject the 
artist has treated twice, One canvas 
being owned in Rochester, the other 
in Philadelphia. His Salon picture 
of this year, ‘The Wasps’ Nest ’’—a 
fleeing nymph pursued by a swarm 
of tormenting cupids—has been 
bought by Mr. Yerkes, the street 
railroad magnate of Chicago. 

The story is told that a Western 
millionaire once offered to give 
Bouguereau fifty thous- 
and dollars for a ** master- 
piece.” The artist in- 
quired what might be 
his visitor’s idea of a 
masterpiece. Definite 
specifications were not 
forthcoming, and_ the 
matter never went be- 
yond a promise from the 
painter that when the 
moment of inspiration 
came he would begin the 
work, 

Bouguereau’s career 
began in the days of the 
artistic controversy be- 
tween the so_ called 
Romantic school and the 
upholders of classical 
ideas. The latter took 
the name of Ingristes 
from their leader, Jean 
Auguste Ingres, the 
painter of the “ Apothe- 
osis of Homer” on the 
ceiling of the Louvre. 
Their opponents, whose 
foremost champion was 
Delacroix, held theories 
comparable to those of 
the younger school of 
contemporary French 
artists. They minimized 
the importance of line 
and form, and _ insisted 
that color was the essence 
of a picture and skill in 
improvisation the true 
test of the artist. They 
made it a rule to wear 
broad brimmed hats and 
long hair, after the fash- 
ion of Rubens, whom 
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““THE VIRGIN AND THE ANGELS.’ 


they regarded as their great ex- 


ample. The Ingristes, on the other 
hand, would have sought to revive 
the ancient Greek costumes, had not 
such an attempt already made in 
David’s time been greeted with a 
ridicule that speedily ended it. 

The teacher who gave Bouguereau 
his first drawing lessons in the school 
at Pons was a zealous Ingriste, and 


’ 


succeeded in imbuing his pupil with 
principles that have never been for- 
gotten. Seldom, indeed, has an 
artist shown, throughout his life 
work, such a remarkable uniformity 
of style and purpose. The late can- 
vases of many masters, compared 
with their earliest products, demon- 
strate radical changes of method. 
Bouguereau has the same grace and 
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beauty of drawing, the same delicate 
smoothness of color, the same choice 
of subjects, and the same limitations 
of power today as forty years ago. 
The devotion to classicism that made 
him an Ingriste in his youth has 
made him a steadfast opponent of 
the so called realism of latter days, 
which would subordinate imagina- 
tion to adesire for truth and replace 
finish of style with impressionist 
boldness of coloring. 

His themes may be classified as 
religious, mythological, and _ those 
drawn from child life. Different as 
are the emotions to which these ap- 
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peal, their appeal is 
equally strong. There 
is nothing in art more 
seductively bewitching 
than  Bouguereau’s 
nymphs, nothing more 
serenely beatific than 
his Madonnas, nothing 
more picturesquely 
touching than his peas- 
ant children. 

A good example of 
the pathos and dignity 
with which he can 
infuse a religious com- 
position is his “ Ma- 
donna of Consolation ” 
(La Vierge Consolatrice), 
in the Luxembourg. It 
was painted soon after 
the death of his wife, 
and its tone is one of 
impressive grief. The 
white body of a dead 
child lies at the feet 
of the Virgin, on whose 
kneesthe young mother 
throws herself, bowed 
down with sorrow. 
The Virgin looks down 
on her woe with sym- 
pathetic tenderness. 

With the uncritical 
public none of Bou- 
guereau’s work is so 
popular as his studies 
from child life. It must 
be admitted that these, 
while they possess an 
undeniable charm, are 
open to an accusation 
of artificiality. Their figures are 
idealized to an extent less permissi- 
ble in genre work than in classical 
or allegorical compositions. The 
young peasants of actual life are 
not such paragons of facial beauty, 
such models of graceful pose, and 
such pearly pinks of spotless clean- 
liness. 

3ouguereau’s home is near the 
Luxembourg, in the quiet street of 
Notre Dame des Champs. It is a 
spacious house set in a shady garden. 
Upon the garden projects a great 
bay of glass that lights the master’s 
studio —— or workshop, as it should 
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‘“THE ELDER SISTER.” 


perhaps be called, so bare is it of 
all adornments except the materials 
of the painter's work. Casts and 
busts stand on the floor, a few un- 
framed studies hang on the walls; 
here and here on large easels are 
canvases in various stages of incom- 
pletion. 

- The artist himself is somewhat 
short in stature and stout of build. 
Well marked features, clear gray 
eyes, a high forehead, a grizzled and 
scanty beard, and whitened hair, 
make up a physiognomy whose en- 





semble is sympathetic and _ intellec- 
tual. As his studio is unlike the 
typically luxurious abode of the 
successful painter, so also in his 
appearance there is nothing of the 
unconventionality sometimes _ re- 
garded as a necessary accompani- 
ment of artistic genius. It has been 
said that with his neatness of attire, 
his courtly manner, and his hearty, 
whole souled greeting, strangers 
would generally take him for a suc- 
cessful business man, the head of 
some large wholesale house. 
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By Stephen K. Schonberg. 


| N the city of Turin, girt by a coro- 

net of distant Alps, there lives, 
in the quietest retirement and almost 
in poverty, an aged man of more than 
four score years and ten, who was 
once the dictator of a nation and a 
power in the troubled politics of 
Europe. The world that knows him 
as a historical name has almost for- 
gotten that he is still alive, when 


more than forty years have passed 
since the stirring crisis of his career. 

One of the greatest popular de- 
monstrations that New York ever 
witnessed was the greeting extended, 
in December, 1851, to this man, who 
had two years before been the head 
and front of Hungary’s desperate but 
unsuccessful struggle for independ- 
ence. The figure of the defeated 














LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


From a portrait painted by Parlaghy Vilma. 
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and exiled chieftain, thrown upon a 
background of lost hopes and shat- 
tered aspirations, was one that ap- 
pealed strongly to American sym- 
pathy. 

Leader of a lost cause as he was, 
Louis Kossuth must be ranked 
among the history makers of the nine- 
teenthcentury. Toquote from one of 
his own letters, “ the gigantic revela- 
tion of the vitality of the Hungarian 
nation,” afforded by the memorable 
events of 1849, has given his people 
a place “among those vital factors 
that have an aim of their own, that 
may—nay, must—be considered in 
the historical evolution of Europe.” 
Hungary is still bound by allegiance 
to the house of Hapsburg, but it has, 
in the existing status of the Dual 
Empire, achieved an equal standiny 
with its former oppressors. 

Kossuth was a born leader of men. 
Small in stature, but possessed of a 
magnificent voice, which he still re- 
tains, and a fount of impassioned 
oratory, he became a popular idol 
with the masses of his countrymen a 
few years after his first appearance 
in the political field. He was the 
son of a country lawyer of noble 
blood but little wealth, and was born 
on the 27th of April, 1802, in the 
Hungarian village of Monok. He 
had been a lawyer and a journalist, 
and had spent a year in prison as 
the result of a breach of the stringent 
laws that fettered the press, when 
he was elected to the Hungarian 
Diet as the representative of the 
capital city of Pesth. A fearless 
champion of popular rights, he was 
speedily recognized as the leader of 
the liberal party in the provincial 
iegislature. 

The wave of revolution that swept 
over Europe in 1848, and shook one 
throne after another, bore Kossuth 
to power. The Austrian empire 
was well nigh torn asunder. Ferdi- 
nand, the reigning Hapsburg, terri- 
fied by the disaffection of his prov- 
inces and even of his own capital, 
was eager to conciliate the insur- 
gents by promises of concession to 
popular demands. At that crisis, 


Kossuth, as he afterwards declared, 
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“held in his hand the destiny of the 
house of Austria.” Had he, as the 
leader of a Hungarian deputation 
that had been sent to Vienna, de- 
clined the emperor’s propositions, 
and called his countrymen to arms, 
Ferdinand, already sorely pressed, 
must have been crushed. But heac- 
cepted a pledge of constitutional re- 
form in the government of Hungary. 
A separate cabinet was appointed for 
the Magyars, with an Austrian arch- 
duke as viceroy. Kossuth himself 
became minister of finance, and at 
his instance the franchise was ex- 
tended and complete equality of civil 
rights established. 

But this political settlement did 
not last long. Croatia, which had 
been included in the Hungarian 
jurisdiction, rose in a rebellion, fos- 
tered, it was suspected, by Austrian 
influences. The suspicion was soon 
verified by the open extension of im- 
perial aid to the insurgents. Hun- 
gary rose in self defense. An army 
of two hundred thousand men was 
enrolled, and Kossuth, under the 
title of President of the Committee 
of National Defense, was invested 
with dictatorial power. 

This happened in the summer of 
1848. In October the Hungarian 
forces advanced upon Vienna, where 
the populace simultaneously rose in 
revolt. The situation of the im- 
perialists fora time seemed desper- 
ate. Ferdinand, a weak and un- 
popular sovereign, was forced to 
consent to an abdication in favor of 
his nephew, Francis Joseph. Then, 
when the outbreak in Vienna had 
been suppressed, and the Hungarians 
defeated in the battle of Schwechat, 
the Austrians under Windischgritz 
invaded the Magyar territory with 
fire and sword. Pesth, the capital, 
fell before them. Kossuth, still un- 
daunted, withdrew his government 
to Debreczin, a hundred‘ miles east- 
ward, and thence issued a proclama- 
tion establishing the Hungarian re- 
public and declaring its indepen- 
dence. 

Heroic efforts were made by the 
Magyar people and their leaders, 
and by the brilliant generalship of 
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Klapka and Godrgei Pesth was re- 
taken and the Austrians defeated in 
several battles. But Hungarian 
bravery and self sacrifice were ren- 
dered vain by the intervention of 
Russia. The Romanoff power came 
to the support of the Hapsburgs, and 
the Magyar patriots found them- 
selves confronted by overwhelming 
forces. When further resistance was 
useless, Kossuth resigned his dicta- 
torship and fled into Turkey. There, 
though the Sultan refused to sur- 
render him to the demands of th« 
Vienna authorities, he was held a 
prisoner. 

The sympathies of the British and 
American governments were actively 
enlisted on behalf of the fugitive, 
and in September, 1851, after two 
years in Turkey,he was taken on board 
the United States ship Mississippi at 
Smyrna. After being refused per- 
mission to pass through France, he 
sailed on a_ British vessel from 
Gibraltar to Southampton, where he 
was received with great enthusiasm. 
After spending two months in Eng- 
land, he sailed from Liverpool for 
New York, where he arrived on the 
4th of December. 

Kossuth’s welcome to the Ameri- 
can metropolis was of the heartiest. 
Mayor Ambrose Kingsland received 
him in state at the City Hall, whither 
he was escorted by a civic and mili- 
tary procession with all the éclat 
that cannon, banners, and attendant 
crowds could give to the occasion. 
He spent several months in the 
United States, traveling from city to 
city and making speeches in the 
English language for the cause of 
Hungarian nationality. 

On his return to Europe he settled 
in London with his wife. He was 
still an outlaw on the continent. 
Even the Belgian government re- 
fused him permission to visit his 
mother, who lay dying in Brussels, 
unless a gendarme should stand _ be- 
side him at every step. 

Seven years later, when the Italian 
provinces of Austria renewed the 
attempt to throw off the Haps- 
burg domination, and it became 
evident that Louis Napoleon in- 


‘tended to interpose in their interest, 


Kossuth was urged by the French 
emperor to lift again the standard of 
Hungarian independence. This he 
hesitated to do, but in 1859 he went 
to the theater of war in Italy and 
raised a Hungarian legion, which 
was to be held in readiness for the 
expected opportunity for action. 
Napoleon personally assured him, in 
an interview held at Valleggio, “‘that 
he was decided, firmly decided, to 
make Hungary independent.” Just 
five days later came the news that 
the fickle Frenchman, who had se- 
cured his own object—the acquisi- 
tion of Savoy and Nice—had agreed 
to a peace with Austria. Napoleon 
sent Kossuth a brief note, wherein 
he politely expressed regret that 
“ the liberation of your country must 
be left alone,” and begged him “to 
dispose of me with regard to your 
own person and your children.” 
“Tell your master,” was the Mag- 
yar’s reply to the emperor’s message, 
“that his majesty the emperor of the 
French is not rich enough to offer 
alms to Louis Kossuth.” 

Once more a victim to the perfidy 
of princes, Kossuth disbanded his 
followers and went to London. He 
returned to Italy a couple of years 
later and settled in Turin. There he 
has spent the last thirty years of his 
life, refusing to return to his country, 
although no impediment but his own 
will now stands in the way. In 1868, 
when after the humiliation of Austria 
at Sadowa her present measure of 
autonomy was granted to Hungary, 
he was elected to a seat in the 
national Diet; but he declined to 
serve. Last year, when a law was 
passed providing that every Hunga- 
rian who resides more than ten 
years abroad, without making a de- 
claration at stated times to a consul, 
shall lose his citizenship, Kossuth 
wrote a letter to his countrymen to 
explain his motives for continued 
expatriation. He signed himself 
“ Ex-Hungarian,” and declared that 
he could not bring himself to recog- 
nize the officials of the Dual Empire. 
His hate of the Vienna dynasty is as 
strong as it was years ago when he 
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said, “ When was it that Austria was 
not treacherous? We look in vain 
for as much honor as is found even 
among robbers, in the Hapsburg 
family.” 

It is not lack of love for his native 
land that keeps him beyond her 
frontiers, for patriotism is with him 
a veritable passion. It is said that 
when he fled before his conquerors 
he took with him a box filled with 
Hungarian soil, which has been the 
constant companion of his forty 
years of exile. He still takes the 
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deepest interest in everything Hun- 
garian. Nor have his countrymen 
forgotten him. Last April many 
celebrations were held in honor of 
their old dictator’s ninetieth birth- 
day. 

Some years ago Kossuth published 
an account of his part in the tran- 
sactions of 1858 and 1859. He is 
now, in spite of his failing eyesight, 
at work upon the memories of the 
still more eventful days when he was 
dictator of the short lived Hungarian 
republic. 
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I TURNED the music while she sang 
Her ballads sentimental ; 

How sweet the notes around me rang! 
Her voice— ah, me !—how gentle. 


She looked up at me now and then 
And smiled so very sweetly, 

That—well, I was like other men— 
I lost my heart completely. 


“I love but thee,” she sang, and gazed 
At me in rapt devotion ; 

While I, I turned the leaves, too dazed 
To feel my heart’s commotion. 


“Come fly with me,” “Love is enough, 
Such were the ballads’ titles; 

Like gem proposals in the rough 
To me were these recitals. 


I held my peace until one night— 
One moonlit night of summer— 

She sang “ Be mine, my heart’s delight,” 
And catching these words from her, 


I bent and kissed her cheek, and said 
Something—I don’t remember ; 
That settled it, and we shall wed, 
So she says—in September ! 


Douglas Hemingway. 


THE UPPER RHINE. 


By Frank Lewis Ford. 


‘THE traveler who journeys from 

Cologne to Bingen on the 
white river steamers might perhaps 
resent the imputation that he had 
not “seen the Rhine.” Nevertheless 
it is true that this frequented path- 
way of the tourist covers barely half 
of a quarter of the whole course of 
western Europe’s greatest river ; and 
picturesque as its surroundings are, 
there are other stretches of Rhine- 
land equal in interest and far su- 
perior in grandeur to the narrow 
valley that pierces the vine clad and 
castle crowned hills of Rhenish 
Prussia. 

The patriotic German regards the 
Rhine as the private property of his 
country. His favorite war lyric de- 
fies the “ craven foreigner” to touch 
its holy shores, and describes it as a 
“free and German” river. Those 
stirring lines of Schneckenburger’s 
“Wacht am Rhein” have indeed 
become historic for the part they 
played in kindling the warlike en- 
thusiasm of united Germany twenty 
two years ago. Nevertheless the 
slow current that winds past the tall 
steeples of Cologne on its way to the 
dykes of Holland, 

forgetting the bright speed it had 
In its high mountain cradle, 
is not alla German stream. It has 
in its channel not only the waters 
that flow from the Black Forest, the 
plains of Bavaria, and the wooded 
Hessian hills. A great share of its 
volume is the icy blue outflow of the 
Swiss lakes and glaciers. Mingled 
with it, too, is the tribute of the 
sunny fields of France, brought by 
the rushing Moselle, and the watery 
contribution of a corner of the 
Austrian domain, where the IIl 
dashes down to the Rhine from the 
Arlberg mountains. 


From its cradle in the everlasting 
Alpine snows the Rhine flows for 
nearly two hundred miles through 
Switzerland, or along its frontiers, 
until, at the ancient city of Basel, it 
makes a great northward sweep and 
enters the territory of the young 
Emperor Wilhelm. In this upper 
portion of its course it is a Swiss and 
not a German stream. Of the moun- 
tain republic’s thousand valleys by 
far the greater number pour their 
waters into it, the notable exceptions 
being the sources of the Rhone, the 
Ticino, and the Inn, which find their 
way to the Mediterranean, to the 
Adriatic, and tothe Black Sea. Every 
important Swiss lake save that of 
Geneva lies in its basin, or in that of 
its affluent, the Aar, which brings 
down the tribute of Neuchatel, 
Thun, Brienz, Lucerne, Zug, and 
Zurich. It is by no means the 
patient handmaid of commerce that 
bears the unceasing traffic of its 
lower course. It is a swift and 
mighty torrent foaming down the 
sides of its parent mountains, dash- 


_ing down narrow valleys, where it 


carries devastation in time of flood; 
pouring into the great lake reservoir 
of Constance; and issuing forth to 
thunder over the fall of Schaffhausen 
and the rapids of Laufenburg and 
Rheinfelden. Between its source 
and Basel it falls, in less than two 
hundred miles, nearly seven thousand 
feet. In the remainder of its oeean- 
ward journey, a distance of more 
than six hundred miles, it descends 
but eight hundred feet. Strassburg, 
seventy miles below Basel, is the 
highest point that the steamers of 
the middle river can reach. 

The great central mountain mass 
of the Alps, the St. Gothard group, 
divides the water sheds of the Rhone, 
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Rhine, and Po. The first named 
river springs from the great Rhone 
glacier on its western slopes. From 
its southern side the Ticino flows 
toward Lake Maggiore 
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cattle graze, with here and there a 
hamlet of black roofed wooden huts. 
Far above tower the majestic snow 
peaks of the high Alps. Here and 





and the Lombard plain. 
Across its shoulder runs 
the road that was one of 
the chief highways be- 
tween Switzerland and 
Italy until it was super- 
seded by the wonderful 
railroad that dives 
through the rocky heart 
of the mountains with a 
tunnel more than nine 
miles long. Amid _ its 
western bulwarks there 
lies a little lake, the 
Toma See, that has the 
honor of giving birth to 
the Rhine. 

There are other claim- 
ants of the honor, it 
should be noted.  In- 
deed, the first fountain 
of the Rhine is in this 
respect almost like the 
birthplace of Homer, 
which was a bone of 
contention between 
seven Greek cities 
There is more than one 
Rhine in these gray 
mountains of eastern 
Switzerland. The Hinter 
Rhein rises twenty miles 
further eastward, near 
the Spliigen Pass; and 
between this and the 
branch generally recog- 
nized as the true Rhine 
are the Velser Rhein and the Mittel 
Rhein. All four branches join be- 
fore they have swelled to mature 
proportions, 

A magnificent country, to the lover 
of scenic grandeur, is this of the 
Rhine’s sources. Huge limestone 
rocks frown above green valleys, 
closely cultivated, and dotted with 
villages, whose dwellers often have 
to build great embankments to de- 
fend their fields of oats and rye from 
the fury of the torrents. On the 
mountain sides are dark pine woods 
and grassy slopes where sheep and 
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THE VALLEY OF PFAFFERS. 


there, perched on the vantage points 
of the valleys, are the ruined castles 
of the medizval magnates who cnce 
lorded it over the peasantry of their 
little kingdoms. 

It is historic country, too. It was 
the home of the Rheetian tribes that 
gave the Roman legionaries many a 
hard fight, and were not finally sub- 
dued until the reign of Augustus. 
When the Roman power fell, succes- 
sive waves of Ostrogoths and Franks 
swept over it, leaving it to fall, dur- 
ing the early middle ages, under the 
sway of various local princelings— 
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the Abbots of Disentis and of 
Pfaffers, the Counts of Rhazuns, and 
others. 

The tyranny of these petty sover- 
eigns was intolerable to the moun- 
tain peasantry, who rose against it as 
their neighbors of Schwytz and Uri 
rose against the domination of 
Austria. There is still standing near 
the village of Truns the little chapel 
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of the Gray Leaguers—or, as it is call- 
ed in the variant tongues of its own 
people, Graubunden in German, 
Grischun in Romanic, and Grisons 
in French, 

The Romanic language is a strange 
survival of the ancient civilization of 
these isolated valleys, a direct de- 
scendant of the Latin tongue, and 
entirely peculiar to them. Nor is it 
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of St. Anna, where, in March, 1424, 
the leaders of the movement for 
popular liberty founded the Gray 
League, and where the oaths then 
taken were solemnly renewed every 
ten years for three centuries and a 
half. 

During that time the league was 
the controlling power of the valleys 
of the Rhine and the Enghadine, 
allied with but independent of the 
Swiss confederation, and holding 
aloof from its numerous internal and 
external quarrels. In 1799, however, 
the country witnessed much of the 
struggle between the French and 
their Austrian and Russian enemies, 
and four years later it was incorpor- 
ated as the fifteenth canton of Swit- 
zerland, still retaining its old name 


uniform throughout the canton, the 
dialect of the Enghadine or Inn 
valley being distinct from that of the 
Rhine. German—the prevailing lan- 
guage of Switzerland, except in the 
southwestern corner of the republic 
--is gradually displacing it, and is 
universally spoken by the younger 
generation. Romanic, howeyer, is 
still the mother tongue of some fifty 
thousand people. It has its news- 
papers, too—-as for instance the Gasefta 
Romonscha, published at Disentis. 
The main branch of the Rhine, dis- 
tinguished as the Vorder Rhein, 
dashes from the tiny lake of Toma, 
7,687 feet above the sea level, into a 
noble valley that runs in almost a 
straight line to Coire, the capital of 
the canton, forty miles to the north- 
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THE RHINE ABOVE THE FALLS AT SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


east. Up this valley, in 1799, the brill- 
iant Russian general Suwarrow led 
his troops, and over the Oberalp Pass 
at its head, to strike at the French 
forces that had occupied all western 
Switzerland. Nowadays the only 
invaders are scouting parties of 
tourists, detachments of the armies 
that throng Europe’s Alpine play- 
ground wherever the railroads will 
carry them. In the Rhine valley the 
iron horse has penetrated only as far 
as Coire. Above that little city the 


only available means of transporta-, 


tion is the teisurely diligence, unless 
the traveler trusts to his own legs, or 
to his bicycle—and for this last, 
though the road is smooth, the 
ascents and descents are both long 
and steep. The pedestrian or cycler 
need not fear to miss his route, for 
throughout most of the valley’s 
length there is but one highway. 
Sometimes it runs through the level 
bottom land beside the river; some- 
times it rises high on the mountain 
sides, winding through galleries and 


tunnels hewn through solid rock, 
and crossing noisy torrents on 
quaint bridges sheltered by peaked 
wooden roofs. From Coire it runs 
through Reichenau, Ilanz, Disentis— 
gradually mounting upward. The 
last and loftiest village before it 
climbs the Oberalp is Chiamut, more 
than five thousand feet above the sea, 
and said to be the loftiest spot in 
Europe where grain crops are regu- 
larly cultivated. 

Still more remarkable as an en- 
gineering work is the highway along 
the valley of the Hinter Rhein—one 
of the wildest spots in the Alps. The 
present road was built seventy years 
ago by the Austrian government asa 
means of communication with its 
Italian provinces. Before that time 
he was a venturesome traveler who 
penetrated these rocky  solitudes. 
The pathway that led over the Splii- 
gen Pass, at the head of the valley, 
was exposed to frequent avalanches. 
Whole regiments of Frenchmen were 
swept away there in the winter of 
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THE FALLS OF THE RHINE AT SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


1800, when Marshal Macdonald led 
an army into Italy by this perilous 
route. Further down was the 
famous Via Mala, or Evil Road, a 
more terrible spot than even the 
Devil’s Bridge of the St. Gothard—a 
path but four feet wide, between per- 
pendicular cliffs, sixteen hundred 
feet high, that almost shut out the 
light of day, and beside a foaming 
torrent which in flood time swept far 
over the footway. 

The terrors of the Via Mala, like 
those of the Devil’s Bridge, have 
been exorcised by modern engineer- 
ing. The gorge still frowns as 
gloomily as ever, but a road has been 
cut through the face of the rock, 
winding high above the river, and 
thrice crossing it on stone bridges. 
Even thus there has been danger from 
the awful force of the Alpine torrent 
when swollen by the tremendous 
floods of these mountain regions. It 
is recorded that twice—in August, 
1834, and again in September, 1868 
—has the stream risen to within a 
few feet of the middle bridge, ordin- 





arily a hundred and sixty feet 
above it. 

On the slope of the Spliigen, where 
Macdonald’s soldiers perished, the 
road is sheltered at the most exposed 
points by great galleries of masonry 
with sloping roofs to shed the falling 
masses, and lit by windows at the 
side. In the depths beneath great 
snow heaps may be seen, even at 
midsummer, to testify to the fre- 
quency and volume of the = ava- 
lanches. 

On a bridge whose construction 
marked the completion of the high- 
way through the Hinter Rhein val- 
ley there is a Latin inscription that 
declares, “ Now the road is open to 
foes and to _ friends. Beware, 
Rhetians! Union and simplicity of 
morals will preserve your ancestral 
liberty.” Difficulty of access has 
throughout its history been ihe great 
guarantee of the mountain republic's 
independence, and the peasants of 
this isolated region may not have 
been entirely friendly to the im- 
provement of their communications 
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with the outer world. It was one of 
their ancestors who, according to 
tradition, gave the signal for the out- 
break of the Gray Leaguers’ attack 
on their feudal oppressors. The 
name of Johann Caldar is revered in 
the Rhineland as is that of William 
Tell in the scenes of his legendary 
exploits. Caldar was a peasant who 
dwelt near the village of Zillis, on the 
Hinter Rhein, and not far from the 
castle of Fardun. Its master, the 
lord of the country around, entered 
Caldar's cottage at noon, and in 
token of contempt spat into the soup 
that was boiling on the fire. The 
peasant seized him, and 
crying, “Eat the soup thou 
hast seasoned!” thrust his 
head into the pot and 
held it there until he was 
choked; and from this be- 
ginning sprang the move- 
ment that overthrew the 
tyrannical barons. 

The town of Coire has 
little that is notable, 
though it has been a capi- 
tal since the days of the 
Romans, who founded it 
as Curia Rhzetorum. It 
is the terminus of the only 
railroad that enters the 
canton of the Grisons, a 
line that brings to this 
region thousands of seek- 
ers after pleasure and 
health, most of whom con- 
tinue their journey by 
coach across the moun- 
tains to the watering 
places of the Enghadine. 

At Coire the Rhine 
valley broadens and bends 
northward toward the 
lake of Constance. Of 
this stretch the most in- 
teresting points are 
Ragatz and Feldkirch. 
The latter lies on the right 
hand, in Austrian terri- 
tory, at the mouth of the 
long ¢ta/ down which the 
Ill pours from the Tyro- 
lese Alps. The former 
is midway between Feld- 
kirch and Coire, in the 
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canton of St. Gall, and is famous as 
the chief of Swiss watering places, 
whither there come about fifty 
thousand visitors annually. Its 
mineral springs rise in a remarkabie 
rocky ravine in the valley of Pfiiffers, 
where the great limestone cliffs 
actually meet two or three hundred 
feet above the bottom of the gorge. 
Thence the healing waters are piped 
to the kurhaus at Ragatz, which was 
once the mansion of the powerful 
Abbots of Pfiiffers. 

The traveler who would follow the 
course of the Rhine may, if he 
pleases, go by steamer over the clear, 
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OLD CITY GATE, BASEL. 








pale green waters of the lake of 
Constance, past the old city of that 
name and as far down the river as 
Schaffhausen, where he must disem- 
bark. Just below this quaint 
Swabian town are the famous falls 
that every tourist goes to see, and 
for which every tourist who has seen 
Niagara has a magnificent scorn, 
For, of course, even when swollen 
by the melting snows of early sum- 
mer, the volume of the Rhine is in- 
significant in comparison to that of 
the Niagara River, and the fall is but 
sixty feet in height, and broken at 
that. Nevertheless the scene is a 
notable one, with the picturesque 
chateau of Schloss Laufen rising 
above the thundering cataract, in 
whose spray the rainbows dance, and 
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with the long white line of snowy 
Alpine summits on the southern 
horizon. 

Basel is another ancient town— 
founded as Basilea (“ the queenly ”’), 
a Roman outpost on the frontier of 
the German tribesmen, Laterit was 
a free city of the German Empire, 
but for almost four centuries it has 
been Swiss. It bears a modern air of 
prosperity, and has few monuments 
of its earlier history. Of the walls 
that once surrounded it there remain 
only three curious gateways. It has 
three bridges over the Rhine, of 
which the uppermost—a recent struc- 
ture of three iron spans—appears in 
the above engraving, in the back- 
ground of which rise the red sand- 
stone towers of the cathedral. 





TO PHYLLIS. 


WERE I asked to drink a toast to thee 
And repeat the virtues that are thine, 
It would be a happy task for me, 
Though I’d never reach the draught of wine. 
John L. Williams. 














IN THE GARDEN. 


THERE'S a light in the window ; the curtains half drawn 
Let a golden ray fall on the sweet scented lawn ; 

And I see now and then at the window a face 

Of the dear little angel who lends to the place 

All the charm one imagines that Paradise knows,— 
And it blooms in the night like an opening rose. 


In the parlor I know there’s mama with her book 

Too absorbed in the story to pause or to look 

Or to question or wonder, and here at the gate 

I am waiting for courage and blessing the fate 

That has brought me so near to the dear little lass 
Who is watching for me, peering out through the glass. 


It is eight by the. clock in the old belfry tower, 

And the moonlight is soft on the slumbering flower. 
Quick, ‘she slips from the window ! I listen and catch 
“ Pit-a-pat”’ inthe hallway, and “click” goes the latch, 
And down through the arbor she hastens, and I 

Am persuaded 'tis best to indulge in a lie. 


“T was just coming in when J saw you come out “— 
She is smiling—I wonder if that implies doubt, 

When, alas for the fears of a too timid youth ! 

She confesses “ Now, Paul, you're not telling the truth,” 
And contributes a very unnerving “ Ha-ha” 

And a hint that she thinks I’am afraid of mama. 


Oh you dear little woman, how weli you divined 

What it was that so troubled and worried my mind! 

It was easy enough to ask you just to bless 

With a word, when I'd reason to hope for a “ Yes” ; 

But it wasn’t so easy a matter to go 

To mama when I’d reason to look for a “No!” 
Paul Mederst. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE. 


By Howard Paul. 


NE of the earliest recollections of 

the writer’s boyhood was ot 
Edgar Allen Poe. He was onthe staff 
of a literary weekly journal published 
in Philadelphia, called Zhe Saturday 
Museum, which was owned and edited 
by my uncle, Thomas Cottrell Ciarke. 
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EDGAR ALLEN POE. 


Poe supplied the book reviews and 
occasional essays, and I often heard 
my uncle, who was an amiable man, 
expostulate with Poe on his need- 
less severity in reviewing. His fav- 
orite expression was “I have scalped 
him! ’’—referring to the author under 
examination—and the critic protested 
that there were few books, especially 
by American writers, in those days, 
that merited praise. ‘“ Besides,’”’ Poe 
would say, “feeble puffing is not my 
forte. It will do these fellows good 
to hear the truth, and stimulate them 


to worthier efforts. American litera- 
ture, at present, is too diffuse and 
elementary. Most of our books are 
vulgar, invertebrate imitations of the 
English and French.” And he dipped 
his pen in gall and proceeded calmly 
with his rasping analysis. 

Poe in one particular was singu- 
larly conscientious. He really read 
the works he was called on to re- 
view. He did not follow the quaint 
dictum of Douglas Jerrold about cut- 
ting the leaves of a book, smelling 
the paper knife and then knocking 
off a notice. 

He was a voracious reader, and pos- 
sessed an exhaustive knowledge of 
French, Italian, and Spanish litera- 
ture. He would quote entire pass- 
ages from Tasso and Dante, Byron 
and Shelley, and he seemed to have 
the Koran at his fingers’ ends. 

Apropos of the Mohammedan Bi- 
ble, my uncle once quoted a passage 
therefrom, “And the angel Israfel, 
whose heart strings are a lute, and 
who is the most musical of all of 
God’s creatures,” with the suggestion 
that the ideg would make a telling 
poem. Poe reflected for a moment 
and agreed that it would. 

“T should like it for the paper that 
goes to press this afternoon,” urged 
my uncle. 

* All right, Iam in the mood. The 
fever ison me. You shall have fifty 
lines in less than two hours. Give 
me pen, ink and paper.” ‘ 

Poe retired into the editorial sanc- 
tum, and in less than an hour pro- 
duced the little poem which he 
called “Israfel,” beginning— 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
Whose heart strings are a lute ; 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy stars (so legends tell). 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 
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I fancy this lyric appears in his 
collected works; and though he 
wrote many finer and more sustained 
poems, there was the touch of the 
artist about it; and fifty lines in sixty 
minutes is pretty good going when 
one bestrides Pegasus. My uncle told 
me that, when he was “‘i’ the vein,” 
Poe worked with amazing rapidity. 
On other occasions he would spend 
days over his “ copy.” 

Considering that he was himself 
a poet, it seems singular that Poe in 
his reviews was so hard on the 
young poets of his time. One of the 
Satirists wrote of him: 

Iambic Poe! of tyro bards the terror, 

Ego is he—the world his pocket mirror ! 

He handled the young men of his 
day in pitiless fashion, and of course 
made many enemies. He entertained 
a profound respect for Longfellow, 
and predicted that the late James 
Russell Lowell, who at that time 
had written little beyond fugitive 
pieces, would rise to distinction. 

Poe admired Bulwer, and one day 
in a discussion with one of his friends 
he remarked that “Bulwer was 
rarely lucid and seldom profound. 
His intellect is comprehensive rather 
than penetrative, but his taste is 
exquisite.” He went on to say that 
“he had the keenest appreciation of 
the beautiful and the true, and that 
his works were by no means as im- 
moral as some would have it appear.” 

“Ernest Maltravers” was just then 
being extensively read and discussed, 
and I assume that Poe’s remarks 
pointed to this particular romance. 

It was a positive privilege to hear 
Poe talk. I have known times when 
at a dinner party, warmed with wine, 
and in a genial, glowing mood, he 
would pour out torrents of learning, 
and say hundreds of Rochefoucauld- 
like things apropos of literature and 
art, which, had they found their way 
into print, would have delighted 
cultivated society. It is a pity there 
was not in his audience a Boswell to 
take them down. Some of his utter- 
ances reminded one of the worldly 
wise sayings of Tacitus and Seneca. 

One of his intimates was Captain 
Mayne Reid, and when these two 
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forgathered, as they frequently did, 
at my uncle’s table, they would ex- 
change opinions and argue in the 
most brilliant manner, the rest of the 
guests simply enacting the rdles of 
eager listeners. Mayne Reid was a 
fluent, inexhaustible raconteur, and 
shone to advantage when relating 
his adventures of travel. Poe was at 
his best when critical, and in giving 
the results of his metaphysical re- 
flections. He regarded criticism as 
a science requiring elaborate study, 
which he proclaimed the most analy- 
tical of all mental operations. 

“What a crowd of accomplish- 
ments not easily seen by the super- 
ficial belong to the character of a 
good critic,” he would earnestly pro- 
test, and then he would quote 
Bolingbroke, Dr. Johnson, La 
Bruyére and Southey in support of 
his theory. 

Poe’s particular déte noir at that 
time was Samuel Warren the novelist. 
i heard him say at one of these 
monthly dinners that Warren’s “Ten 
Thousand a Year” was written in 
slipshod English, and that the whole 
tone of the story was in the last de- 
gree tedious, mawkish, and inflated. 

“But it was heralded with a 
flourish of trumpets,” pleaded Mayne 
Reid, who had stood up for Warren. 

“No doubt, but they were penny 
ones,” was Poe’s crushing retort. 

One night Bulwer Lytton was on 
the zapis. Poe had just risen from 
reading “ Zanoni,” and though, as I 
have said, he admired the English 
novelist in many respects, this Rosi- 
crucian romance did not quite cap- 
ture his fancy. 

Mayne Reid, who had read the 
book, pronounced it “a Titanic con- 
flict between the intellect and the 
heart.” 

“Tt should have been a poem, not 
a—what do you call it, Reid ?” 

“A novel, certainly.” 

“Tt might have been put forth asa 
romance, a mystery, or the Lord 
knows what,” continued Poe, “and 
by a man, too, who sets up to be the 
High Priest of the Synagogue. A 
novel in the true acceptance of the 
name is a picture of real life. The 
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plot may be involved, but it must 
not transcend probability. All the 
agencies introduced must belong to 
real life. Such were ‘Gil Blas’ and 
‘Tom Jones,’ two of the best novels 
ever written, to my thinking. Whether 
the title was properly applied in the 
inception is not the question. Usage 
and common sense have affixed a 
definite meaning to the word. When 
authors cease to paint real life they 
cease to be novelists. The tales may 
be good of their kind, but they are 
no more novels than a sirloin is a 
mutton chop, or than Bulwer is the 
artist he pretends to be. Judged by 
this standard ‘ Zanoni’ is not a novel. 
There are pictures of real life in it, 
but to paint society as it is was only 
collateral to the chief aim of the 
work.” 

In those days Mayne Reid had not 
won his spurs as a romantic writer. 
Beyond a few short stories he had 
published nothing of importance, so 
he listened with profound attention 
to the words of the critic. 

“You must own, with all his mer- 
its,” pursued Poe, “that Bulwer is 
often abominably bombastic, strains 
for effect, goes in for fine writing. 
His allegories are as abundant as 
Sancho Panza’s proverbs or the ail- 
ments ofamaladeimaginatre. Through 
every line of ‘Zanoni’ the authorlooks 
out, eager, like Snug the joiner, to 
tell you he is there.” 

Reid was no match for his friend 
in these critical discussions, and Poe, 
right or wrong, generally silenced 
his opponent, who, perhaps to main- 
tain peace, affected to agree. 

“Now, Reid, give us one of your 
Mexican adventures,” Poe would say, 
when he had worried his antagonist 
enough, “and keep as near the truth 
as you can.” 

Poe was of the opinion that Mayne 
Reid had an exuberantly inventive 
imagination when he talked of his 
own personal exploits, and I heard 
him assure my uncle, one evening, 
that Reid was “a colossal but most 
picturesque liar. He fibs ona sur- 


prising scale,” he added, “but with 
the finish of an artist, and that’s why 
I listen to him attentively.” 


I remember years after that the 
elder Alexandre Dumas, in speaking 
of Mayne Reid, uttered almost the 
same words. Alexandre was surely 
a capable judge of exaggeration, as 
all readers of the pages of the old 
pagan know full well. Dumas in- 
vented many stories about himself, 


and repeated them so often that he. 


at last believed the incidents had 
really occurred. Leon Gozlan, who 
was one of his closest friends and 
fellow workers, assured me that he 
and Dumas one night, over a cutlet 
and a bottle of Burgundy, invented 
in hot haste a short tale for his paper, 
Le Mousquetaire. Two years after, 
the old romancer told Gozlan the 
identical story as a personal experi- 
ence, quite forgetting that Gozlan 
had himself contrived the outline of 
what plot it contained. 

Mayne Reid was tarred with the 
same brush. I heard him relate with 
circumstantial detail that he had 
“just been out West fighting Indi- 
ans,” when I happened to know that 
he had been boarding quietly at a 
farm house in New Jersey, where he 
retired to recruit his health, and to 
work at a story called “ The Beauti- 
ful Creole ; a Romance of the Cres- 
cent City,” which was published in a 
Philadelphia periodical. 

Poe had a strong fancy for autog- 
raphy, and thought that an analogy 
generally existed between a man’s 
character and his chirography. Next 
to beholding in the flesh a distin- 
guished man of letters he desired to 
see his portrait, and next to his 
portrait, his autograph. He said 
that in the latter there was some- 
thing which seemed to bring out the 
individual in his true idiosyncrasy— 
in his character as ascribe. He col- 
lected autographs of nearly every 
literary man, artist, dramatist and 
actor in the United States, and in a 
magazine of the time of which 1 
write he published a most amusing 
series of rapid sketches on the sub- 
ject, accompanied by facsimiles of 
the autographs of noted men of the 
day. 

I can only remember what he said 
of the chirography of Washington 
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Irving and Longfellow. Of the 
former he said there was little about 
it to indicate the genius of the writer. 
Of Longfellow’s manuscript, on the 
other hand, the critic had an excel- 
lent opinion. He said it plainly in- 
dicated the force, vigor, and glowing 
richness of the poet’s style—the deli- 


. cate and unfailing finish of his com- 


positions. Poe thought one of the 
main beauties of Longfellow’s poetry 
was that of proportion, and its free- 
dom from extraneous embellishment. 
His signature, like his verse, was 
simple and proportionate. 

Poe’s analytic mind disclosed it- 
self in his explorations of secret 
writing. He spent days in examin- 
ing examples of cryptography, which 
he maintained was invented by the 
Spartans. He roundly asserted that 
human ingenuity could not concoct 
a cipher which human ingenuity 
could not unravel. He was also of 
the opinion that the study of cryp- 
tographical solutions might with 
propriety be introduced into train- 
ing schools and colleges as a means 
of giving tone to the most important 
of the powers of the mind. 

He once addressed a note to seve- 
ral newspapers containing the sug- 
gestion that any one might send him 
a letter in cipher, the key phrase to 
be either in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Latin, or Greek, and he 
pledged himself to furnish a solution 
of the riddle. Curiously enough 
this challenge elicited but a single 
response. A most formidable jumble 
it looked when it arrived, the key 
phrase being partly in English, 
partly in Latin. Poe’s ingenuity 
soon solved the matter, and he trans- 
lated the confused, odd _ looking 
hotchpotch into plain intelligible 
English. 

So interested was the great critic 
in cryptography that on one occasion 
he made a pilgrimage to the library 
of Harvard University to consult 
treatises by Trithemius, Vignere, and 
Niceron on his favorite theme. 

In personal appearance Poe was a 
slight, small boned, delicate looking 
man, with a well developed head, 
which, at a glance, seemed out of 
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proportion to his slender body. His 
features were regular, his complexion 
pale; his nose was Grecian and well 
molded, his eyes large and luminous, 
and when excited, peculiarly vivid 
and penetrating. He dressed with 
neatness, and there was a suggestion 
of hauteur in his manner towards 
strangers. He was impatient of re- 
straint or contradiction, and when 
his Southern blood was up, as the 
saying goes, he could be cuttingly 
rude and bitterly sarcastic. 

In one respect he was his own 
terrible enemy, and when Bacchus 
got him in his toils, which occurred 
all too often, his habits were irre- 
gular and deplorable. There is no 
doubt that he shortened his life by 
the mad orgies which his physique 
could not sustain. 

At one period he projected a 
magazine to be called Zhe Stylus. 
Funds were forthcoming to bring 
out the first number, but Poe went 
off on what he playfully called a 
“frolic” to Washington, squandered 
the money in revelry, and the maga- 
zine never appeared. Towards the 
end of his career he wrote only at 
fitful intervals, and fell into poverty 
and neglect. 

It is not generally known that Poe 
occasionally lectured in public, and 
he recited his own poems, “ The 
Raven” and “Annabel Lee,” with 
winning and admirable effect. His 
voice, though not especially melo- 
dious, possessed a peculiar charm, 
guided as it was by a cramatic in- 
stinct, and, of course, by rare intelli- 
gence. In his recital of “The 
Raven” there were weird, fantastic 
touches that remind me of some of 
Henry Irving’s tones in his rendition 
of the part of Alephistopheles. Itis not 
every author that can give dramatic 
effect to his own creations, 

Poe was a playgoer and admired, 
‘within certain limitations, the drama. 
At one time he sketched out the 
scenario of a tragedy to be written 
in collaboration with Dr. Bird, the au- 
thor of “ Nick of the Woods,” but 
the scheme never got beyond out- 
lines and much talk. Poe held 
Junius Brutus Booth, the father of 
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Edwin Booth, in high estimation, and 
an anecdote—not a particularly cred- 
itable one—is told of the twain. One 
night, after the play was over, they 
adjourned to a convivial club and sat 
late over their cups. On returning 
home in the small hours of the morn- 
ing they ran against a belated little 
Jew, and accidentally jostled him. 
The Hebrew turned on them, objur- 
gated them copiously, and manifested 
a disposition to show fight. There- 
upon Booth and Poe seized him and 
suspended him by his breeches on 
the spikes of a convenient area rail- 
ing, where they left him kicking and 
howling while they pursued their 
tortuous way in gladsome mood. 
Poe frequently related with gusto his 
adventure of “spiking the Jew.” 

Despite his serious, scholarly tem- 
perament, Poe occasionally permit- 
ted his pen to take a humorous flight, 
as all will agree who have read his 
sketch, “Never Bet Your Head,” 
which appeared in Graham's Maga- 
zine for September, 1841. It is a pity 
that this amusing story is not in- 
cluded in some of the editions of his 
collected works. 

I will conclude these rambling rec- 
ollections of an illustrious /terateur 
by an extract from a letter which 
Poe addressed to John Howard 


Payne, the author of “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” This letter has never be- 
fore appeared in print: 


Bocalini, in his ‘‘ Advertisements from 
Parnassus,” tells us that a critic once pre- 
sented Apollo with a severe censure upon 
an excellent poem. The god asked him 
for the beauties of the work. He replied 
that he only troubled himself about the 
errors. Apollo presented him with a sack 
of unwinnowed wheat, and bade him pick 
out all the chaff for his pains. Now, I 
have not fully made up my mind that the 
god was in the right. I am not sure that 
the limit of critical duty is not very gener- 
ally misapprehended. Excellence may be 
considered an axiom, or a proposition which 
becomes self evident, just in proportion to 
the clearness or the precision with which it 
is put. Ifit fairly exists in this sense it 
requires no farther elucidation. It is not 
excellence if it need to be demonstrated as 
such. To point out too particularly the 
beauties of a work is to admit, tacitly, that 
these beauties are not wholly admirable. 
Regarding, then, excellence as that which 
is capable of self manifestation, it but re- 
mainsforthecritic toshow when, where, and 
how it fails in becoming manifest; and, in 
this showing, it will be the fault of the 
book itself, if what of beauty it contains 
be not at least placed in the fairest light. 
In a word, I assume, notwithstanding a 
vast deal of cant upon this topic, that in 
pointing out frankly the errors of a work, 
I do nearly all that is critically necessary 
in displaying its merits. In teaching what 
perfection zs, how, in fact, shall we more 
rationally proceed than in specifying what 
it is ot ? 
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TENNIS is sure to give one a red face, 
Fishing is dirty and stupid and old; 

Baseball and football we only can watch, 
Standing and suffering with heat or with cold. 


Shooting is English—but then guns will kick; 
Sailing a cat boat is rather good fun, 

But it’s like rowing, and soon seems a bore 
If you’re accompanied by the wrong one. 


Photograph taking’s been run tothe ground, 
Dressing and dancing and smiling, ’tis true, 
Still remain to us, and seem to be all 
That there is left for a poor girl to do. 
Cornelia Redmond. 
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PY ELINDA’S picture from its frame 


Looks as I saw her look 





When trembling to her side I came, 
And read from out this book, 

Wherein I now am setting down 
Some lines that she may see 

And read, and smile perhaps, or frown 


When she remembers me. 


Il. 


JAYS She was my muse, | used to think, 

ae When first I ran to rhyme; 

With her in mind, a quart of ink 
Would last but little time. 

And when I got this photograph 
My brain had such a whirl, 

Said I, contentedly, “ That’s half; 


Next time I get the girl!” 


pita Lantos E OS 


Ill. 


Dear girls! I’m very fond of them, 
As this wil] clearly show ; 

And she—she was a little gem, 
For all she answered “ No.” 

We loved and parted none the worse, 


Our hearts not hurt a bit ; 





And I continue to make verse 


Upon her counterfeit. 
Walter S. Morgan. 
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By Morris Bacheller. 


, 


VER since Scott gave a literary 

impulse to the legend of Robin 
Hood and the merry fellows of Sher- 
wood Forest the theme has been a 
frequent temptation to the musician, 
and, even when its comedy has in- 
vited outrage at the hands of the 








CAMILLE D’ARVILLE. 


From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco. 





burlesquer, the lightsome ditty and 
something very like the folk song 
have followed it naturally through 
every extremity. 

The exceedingly poetic ‘“ Forest- 
ers’ of Tennyson, with the equally 
poetic music of Sullivan, is the high- 
est and most admirable 
stage translation of 
these genial incidents 
that has ever been of- 
fered for our delecta- 
tion—so highly con- 
ceived, indeed, as to be 
beyond strict compari- 
son with any existing 
work on the same sub- 
ject. But there has re- 
cently been another 
which, in its own way, 
has had a greater popu- 
larity of the healthy 
sort than the nobler 
drama could ever hope 
to attain. 

During what was 
probably as torrid a pe- 
riod as the current sea- 
son will have seen, and 
when airy housetop en- 
tertainments offered 
well nigh irresistible re- 
freshment, the ‘ Robin 
Hood” of the Bostoni- 
ans night after night 
filled the Garden*Thea- 
ter of New York with 
sweltering crowds to the 
point of necessitating 
chairs in the aisles to 
accommodate the over- 
flow of humanity. 

Public crazes are not 
often rational, but the 
popularity of this pro- 
duction was easily to be 
accounted for. Prima- 
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rily; this “‘ Robin Hood ” 
of Messrs. Harry B. Smith 
and Reginald de Koven 
was conceived in a spirit 
far nearer the level of av- 
erage taste and average 
comprehension than _ its 
ethereal contemporary, 
and vet it was replete with 
poetry—but poetry of the 
less fine grained sort. It 
is to be remarked that it 
was not the puns and 
quibbles of the comedi- 
an’s lines that called 
forth the most spontane- 
ous and prolonged plau- 
dits ; it was the hearty, 
swinging ditties and 
roundelays of medizval 
England which constitute 
its backbone and sinew. 
The scores of these dis- ~~ 
play Mr. de Koven’s per- ‘a 
fect understanding of old 
English forms of music, 
and they were nightly 
encored three or four 
times in a way to tax the 
players’ admirable pa- 
tience. 

Such quaint ditties as 
that of the tailor, for in- 
stance, sung by Mr. 
Cowles’s rich voice, with 
a hearty and tuneful cho- 
rus and its accompani- 
ment of swishing steel on 
the hone, possess a 
uniqueness of flavor and 
an innocent simplicity 
that carry an audience 
along with them. By 
courtesy of G. Schirmer, the pub- 
lisher, we are able to reproduce some 
of the stanzas of this and others: 

A tailor there dwelt near old Sherwood 
edge, 

Who was deft with an old crossbow. 

One day as he sat on his window ledge 

Came winging a jet black crow. 

He perched near by and to caw began— 

They heard him anear and far— 

‘‘It takes nine tailors to make a man, 


ee 


So a ninth of a man, then, you are ! 


The tailor grew wroth and exceeding fierce 

_ Crying, ‘‘ Wife, bring my old crossbow !" 

And he shot then a shaft that was aimed to 
pierce 
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H. C. BARNABEE AS THE SHERIFF OF NOTTINGHAM. 
From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco, 


The heart of that jet black crow. 
He killed his favorite pig outright— 
‘The crow cried and flew afar, 
‘“‘It takes nine tailors to make a man, 
So a ninth of a man, then, vou are!” 
The company that gave so sincere 
and sympathetic a rendering of the 
opera is unusual in that three of its 
leading people are its proprietors, 
namely Messrs. Karl, MacDonald and 
Barnabee. They were all membérs 
of the Boston Ideals, who for some 
years gained a wide success; but 
when the proprietor’s erratic course 
made a collapse inevitable and im- 
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minent, these gentlemen planned a 
new enterprise of their own and en- 
gaged the other leading members 
under their management, starting 
out in the season of 1887-8, 

They played such light works as 
“Fatinitza,” “Fra Diavolo,” “ Mig- 
non” and “The Bohemian Girl,” 
titles which will at once suggest the 
fact that the company has invariably 
been committed to works that are 
standard in the department of what 
the French call opéra comigue in con- 
tradistinction to opéra bouffe. Their 
success has been as remarkable and 
continuous as it is deserved. 

The chief card of an organization 
without “stars” is Henry C. Barna- 
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bee, who confesses to almost fifty 
nine years of age. Of these thirty 
six have been spent almost entirely 
before the public, but not quite in 
the usual way of comedians. Indeed, 
he appears to occupy a much better 
position as a local “good citizen” 
than the roving player can usually 
find the time to do. 

He came to Boston from Ports 
mouth, New Hampshire, at the age 
of twenty one. His father was the 
hotel keeper of the place anda noted 
whip of the old Concord stage times. 
The son was in the dry goods house 
of the town and migrated to the 
metropolis of the East to better him- 
self in the same line. 

The Mercantile 











Library Association of 
that city seems to have 
been an organization not 
solely devoted to the 
single object of its title. 
It is said that many 
actors and readers were 
graduated from its en- 
tertainment platform 
during its long exis- 
tence, and Mr, Barnabee, 
who began by declaim- 
ing on it, is one of these. 

He was known among 
his friends as an apt 
imitator of the eccentri- 
cities of those he met 
here and there, but at 
the Library entertain- 
ments his efforts were 
entirely in a_ serious 
vein until one night the 
humorist of the associa- 
tion failed to appear in 
a promised Yankee imi- 
tation. Mr. Barnabee 
came into the breach 
and scored ahit. Thence- 
forth he varied the 
sedate and humorous 
in such amateur enter- 
tainments, but his 
comic impersonations 
ran ahead of all else. 
He had the added talent 
of agood baritone voice, 








JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS. 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco 


and during the nineteen 
years that he devoted 
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W. H. MACDONALD AS LITTLE JOHN. 
From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco. 


to mercantile pursuits he sang in 
various church choirs. At length he 
came to the mature conclusion to go 
upon the concert stage, from which 
he gravitated to the theater and the 
lyceum platform. 

In 1878 he became a member of 
the original Boston Ideal Company, 
and began his very successful career 
as operatic comedian by creating a 
finished Str Joseph Porter, since when 
he has but gained in note. He is an 
active member of the commonwealth 
of Boston, has a part in various 
social and musical organizations 
there, was one of the founders of the 
Apollo Club, and is a member of its 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company and a particular star of its 





Masonry, in which he has attained 
the thirty second degree. Off the 
stage Mr. Barnabee is genial, good 
humored, easy going, “ with a heart 
as big as himself,’ as one of the 
members of his company once said. 
His unctuous creation of the Not- 
tingham sheriff of the “eagle eye” 
is remarkable, in this era of horse- 
play, for its smoothness and its quiet 
humor of deportment. Even when 
the sheriff succumbs to potent nut 
brown ale he does it with a degree of 
ease and quietude that make the 
scene border closely on the artistic. 
In the Boston Ideals Tom Karl 
was an original member. He then 
had behind him a long career in 
Italian opera in Italy and_ the 
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Karl as it has affected so many 
other artists. He joined the Ideal 
Company, and brought to comic 
opera a degree of culture and art 
rare in that field. ‘Time has made 
some inroads on his voice, but it 
cannot touch a method which the 
well informed are quick to dis- 
cern, 

Milan was the school also of W. 
| H. MacDonald, the youngest of 
| the managerial trio and the Litée 
_ John of “Robin Hood”; and he, 
| too, has an Italian operatic career 
| to look back upon. He finished 
| his musical studies under William 
| 


Shakespeare in London, and, re- 
| turning to this country in 1879, 
| became the baritone foundation 
| of the Boston Ideals. 
| It is he who sings with such 
| hearty abandon = another and 
| almost the best appreciated of the 
| old time songs already alluded to. 
The antique spirit and the hearty 
joviality of ‘“ Brown October Ale” 
can be readily appreciated from 
| the words, even without their ap- 
| propriate musical setting: 


| And it’s will ve quaff with me, my lads, 
| It’s will ye quaff with me? 
| It is a draft of nut brown ale, 
| I offer unto ye— 
| All humming in the tankard, lads, 
| It cheers the heart forlorn. 
| Oh, here’s a friend to ev’ry one, 
| "Tis stout John Barleycorn. 
| So laugh, lads, 
| And quaff, lads, 
*T will make you stout and hale, 
Through all my days 
| I']l sing the praise 
| Of brown October ale! 


The tall, lithe, blonde figure 





CAROLINE HAMILTON. 
From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


countries of northern Europe as a 
tencr, the creator of numerous well 
known roles, as the result of a thor- 
ough musical education in Milan. 
Carl Rosa had brought him to this 
country, and he had toured under 
the direction of the late Max Strak- 
osch, and in association with such 
famous songstresses as Rosa, Nils- 
son, Lucca and Kellogg. 

The uncertainty of the operatic 
career in this country affected Mr. 


of Camille d’Arville heads the 
list of fair players as leading 
soprano. The slightest of foreign 
accents would never disclose her 
Hollandish birth. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Amsterdam conservatory, 
and dates her public career from 
her fifteenth year, when she scored 
a juvenile success as regular 7vgénue 
ina company of Rotterdam comed- 
ians. She then became a prominent 
figure in the light opera of London, 
and came to America to sing under 
Mr. Duff four years ago, for a 
short season, returning to Europe 
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to augment the forces of Mr. Carl 
Rosa’ 

Again in 1891 she returned to this 
country to appear at the Casino as 
Mule. Lange in “ La Fille de Madame 
Angot,” where an enterprising man- 
agement endeavored to convince the 
public that the scene of almost pugi- 
listic altercation between herself and 
Marie Halton in the third act was 
but a slightly exaggerated reflection 
of the spirit, if not the deed, of their 
personal relations. 

Miss d’Arville possesses a voice 
that is surpassed only by Lillian 
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the proprietors act as a supervising 
and advisory board. 

Jessie Bartlett Davis, wife of Wil- 
liam Davis, manager of two Chicago 
theaters, is the most roguish of 
Allan-a-Dales. Wer boyish strut is 
delicious, and her rich, almost manly, 
contralto voice is far beyond any- 
thing of the sort we are accustomed 
to hear in this style of entertainment. 
She, too, is an actress of no mean 
ability, and like so many others of 
this company is a former singer in 
grand opera. Her earlier work was 





Russell’s on the comic opera 
stage of this country, and in 
dramatic ability she probably has 
no peer in the same field. In- 
deed, her taste inclines long- 
ingly to the acting of drama, 
and it is quite likely that at 
some future time she may decide 


to embrace the comédienne’s 
career. She is the Waid Marian 
of “Robin Hood,’ and_ her 


grace, and her tall, exquisitely 
shapely figure in the male dis- 
guise under the greenwood tree, 
make one wish to see her essay 
the poetic role of Rosalind. 

With her Caroline Hamilton 
has alternated as Mad Marian. 
Mrs. Hamilton is a genuine and 
typical product of the West, 
high spirited, self reliant, and 
full of vim. Throughout the 
time when she was_ singing 
simultaneously in two San Fran- 
cisco churches the melody of 
the theatrical bee was humming 
in her ears. 

She met Charles Edward 
Hamilton, well known both East 
and West as a journalist; there 
was a romance, a wedding of 
kindred spirits, and before long, 
this dashing lady had secured 
an engagement for her husband 
(all unbeknown to him) as well 
as for herself, with the Bos- 
tonians. 

Mr. Hamilton, who has more 
the appearance of a young 
physician than a theatrical man, 
bears the burden of managerial 
detail for this company, in which 














TOM KARL. 
From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco, 
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EUGENE COWLES. 
From a photograph by the Elite Company, San Francisco 


with the well remembered Chicago 
Church Choir Company, but she 
has also sung Svede/ and other leading 
contralto roles with her especial 
friend, Patti, and she wasa notability 
in Mrs. Thurber’s unfortunate Amer- 
ican Opera Company. 

To her falls, among other pleasing 
numbers, the sweet ‘Legend of the 
Chimes,” and its melodious accom- 
paniment of pealing bells: 

In olden times, 

St. Swithin’s chimes 

Rang blithely ev'ry hour 

From out the old, gray tower. 


"Neath Swithin’s shade 

A gentie maid 

Dwelt, fair as any flow’r, 

Within a rose clad bow’r. s 
She heard St. Swithin’s bells betimes 
And learned to love the ringing of the 

chimes. 
For wedding peal or funeral knell 
Your message ever tell, 

Ye chimes. 

Greatest in point of stature and in 
sonorousness is Mr. Eugene Cowles 
of the great, rich bass voice. He 
stepped one night, in an emergency, 
from a very subordinate part in 
“Dorothy” into the sadly misfit 




















A FAIRY TALE. 


clothes of the basso, thereby, for the 
nonce, robbing the comedian of his 
monopoly of merry making, but 
also establishing his own right to 
important réles. 

Mr. Cowles was born in the pro- 
vince of Quebec and removed to 
Chicago in his teens. While earning 
his living as a bank clerk there he 
sang in various churches, for which 
a good musical education had equip- 
ped him. At a Press Club enter- 
tainment in 1888 he met Messrs. 
Barnabee and MacDonald, and his 
remarkable voice made them tempt 
him to a new career. 

His best and favorite number is 
the “Armorer’s Song,” which, as 
Will Scarlett, he chants while he 
forges the steel at his anvil, and 
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which Mr. de Koven wrote especially 
for him. 


Let hammer and anvil ring 
And the forge fire brightly shine ; 
Let wars rage still 
While I work with a will, 
At this peaceful trade of mine. 
The sword is a weapon to conquer fields— 
I honor the man who shakes it, 
But naught is the lad who the broadsword 
wields 
Compared with the lad who makes it. 
Then huzza for the anvil, the forge and the 
sledge ! 
Huzza for the sparks that fly! 
If I had a cup I would straightway pledge 
The armorer—that is I. 


Mr. Cowles off the stage has the 
proportions of a young giant, the 
startling deep voice of an oger, and 
the kindly ways of a right good 
fellow. 





A FAIRY TALE. 


WE sat on the fence’s topmost rail 
As the sun sank in the west, 
And told each other some fairy tale 
Which, when young, we loved the best. 
And the long grass rustled at our feet ; 
Perhaps in the grasses green 
Titania and her courtly suite 
Listened, unseen, 


The twilight gathered—the fields grew dark— 
The night let her curtain down, 

The stars came out—each tiny spark 
Like the jewel of a crown. 

The fair moon shone in the heavens above, 
And beneath its glory pale 

A maiden smiled, for she thought my love 

A fairy tale. 
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By William Harper Bennett. 


“ W ELL, Mary Ann Mulligan, is 

it yerself? Sure it’s a cure 
for sore eyes to see ye. Ye’re rosier 
and fatter than ever ye were. Come 
right in—let me take the things off 
this chair—now sit yedown. How’s 
the good man and all the childer? 
Ah, ha! Ye’re puffin’ and blowin’ 
like a porpoise. Ye’re not the light 
footed gyurl that used to skip up 
Rathfine Hill—God bless it and the 
blue sky over it!—in the good ould 
days.” 

“ Bedad, Maggie Bertelli, it—pooh 
—it ud make inny wan—blow to 
climb thim stairs. You—you made 
sure you wouldn’t have to go far to 
reach heaven, if you died in these 
rooms. How have you been for the 
last six months, since you came up 
to Harlem to see us?” 

“ We've all been doin’ finely, thanks 
be to God. Now take off yer bon- 
net and shawl, and I'll pour ye out a 
cup o’ tay that I’m keepin’ warm for 
Mary aninst she comes home from 
the cloak shop.” 


“T’ll be deprivin’ the child——” ob- 
jected the visitor. 
“Sorra bit. There’s enough in the 


taypot for half a dozen,” and Mrs. 
Bertelli hurried to the stove on her 
hospitable mission, while Mrs. Mulli- 
gan took off her bonnet and shawl, 
smoothed out the creases in the ker- 
chief that covered her ample should- 
ers, and surveyed the tidy apartment 
with an experienced housewife’s 
critical eye. 

“Maggie,” she remarked to her 
hostess, “it’s beyant me to know 
how you can live down here in a 
double decker in Sullivan Street 
among all the dagoes—widout manin’ 
offense to your good man—whin you 
might just as well be livin’ up in 
Harlem among your own kind, where 





you could get a breath of fresh air 
now an’ again.” 

“Well, Mary Ann, ye see Tony’s 
work is down here, an’ Mamie sews 
over in a Broadway cloak house, and 
it’s convanient forthim. The neigh- 
bors is quiet, harmless folks, and I, 
not knowin’ their talk, have little to 
do wid thim. As for Tony, he’s the 
best husband and father, God bless 
him, that ever lived. Now here, take 
this sup o’ tay while it’s hot ;” and 
Mrs. Bertelli put the cup of “tay” 
on the table in front of her guest. 

“ Bedad,” said Mrs. Mulligan as 
she sipped the beverage, “ you might 
a’ gone furder and fared worse than 
marryin’ Tony. But in this barracks, 
crowded with furriners of all kinds, 
you run a risk of catchin’ some kind 
o’ sickness.”’ 

“Thrue for ye. There was two 
min an’ a babe, sick wid smallpox, 
taken out o’ the big tinement next 
door on’y a couple o’ weeks ago,” re- 
plied the hostess. 

“Look at that now! Sure it’s the 
dirt of the haythens with their rooms 
turned into ragshops.” 

Mrs. Bertelli’s information about 
the sickness seemed to have disturb- 
ed her friend, for after a moment’s 
silence she said in a slightly hushed 
voice:— 

‘God preserve us, I hope you have 
no smallpox inthis house. Me little 
Tim ain’t as hardy as he might be, 
and I wouldn’t want to carry the 
disease home to him.” 

“Make yer mind easy,” replied 
Mrs. Bertelli. “There’s none av it 
here. I hear me daughter Mamie’s 
step on the stairs. Wait till ye see 
what a fine big gyurl she’s grown. 
Good avenin’ to ye, miss,” cried Mrs. 
Bertelli as the girl entered. “Do 
ye see who’s here? Me old friend 
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Mrs. Mulligan from Harlem,” and 
the mother beamed proudly on the 
tall, pretty young woman who kissed 
her, and gave welcome to _ her 
mother’s friend. 

“Arrah, Mamie,! wouldn’t know you 
if I met you on the street,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mulligan. ‘“ You’ve grown so 
tall and han’some. You’ve got 
your father’s big black eyes and 
curly raven locks, and the beautiful 
rosy cheeks your mother brought 
wid her from the ould dart.” 

“She’s rosier than usual this 


avenin’,” said Mrs. Bertelli. ‘‘ Ain’t 
ye feelin’ well, acushla? Why, yer 
hand is burnin’.” 

“I’m not very well tonight, 
mammy. I've had a headache all 
day long.” 


“Give her a hot cup o’ tay, Mary 
Ann. It'll do her good. Thim 
cloak shops is so crowded and 
stiflin’ they do give the girls the 
headache to be in thim all day,” said 
the girl’s mother. 

“T couldn’t eat or drink, mammy. 
I'll rest awhile on the bed. I'll see 
you again before you leave, Mrs. 
Mulligan,” and Mamie passed into 
the bedroom. 

“It’s a fever she has, Maggie,” 
whispered Mrs. Mulligan, “and as 
soon as Tony comes in you’d betther 
sind for the docthor. Now it’s gettin’ 
late,” she continued, thinking about 
little Tim, “who wasn’t as hardy as 
he might be,” and the possibilities of 
Mamie’s fever proving contagious. 
“It’s gettin’ late, and I have a long 
journey afore me, so I’ll be goin’. 
Be sure now and come up and see 
us soon,” ° 

“Ye’ve taken the heart out o’ me, 
Mary Ann, wid yer talk about faver. 
That gyurl’s the apple o’ me eye, 
an’ if innything was to happen to 
her—God an’ His Blessed Mother 
help me, I don’t know what’d become 
o’ me. An’ her father—poor man— 
his heart an’ soul’s wrapped up in 
her. There never was a_betther 
young woman or a betther daughter. 
Why, she spint the best part of her 
nights tindin’ that sick baby next 
dure, just to give its mother a chance 
to get some rest, and now’’——The 
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good natured eyes were dimmed 
with tears. 

“Cheer up, Maggie. The girl’ll be 
all right in the mornin’, Now good 
by to you, and come up to see us 
soon.” 

“ Good by, good luck to ye, ye al- 
ways had the cheerin’ word for a sor- 
rowin’ heart, Mary Ann,” and Mrs. 
Bertelli took the lamp trom the table 
and lighted the way to the long 
staircase. 

When the sound of her visitor’s 
footsteps had died away down stairs, 
she hurried into the little bedroom 
and was terrified by the girl’s ap- 
pearance. Mamie’s eyes were spark- 
ling and her face was flushed with 
fever. 

“O, mammy! mammy, I’m so sick, 
so sick,” she moaned as her mother 
entered the room. 

“God help us and save us, mav- 
ourneen, I must get one o’ the neigh- 
bors to go for Dr. McArdle. Won’t 
ye take a sup o’ tay, me darlint, or 
can’t I do somethin’ for ye? [I'll lay 
a could cloth on yer forehead. It’s 
burnin’.” 

As the mother hurried to the sink 
to wet a towel she heard the tramp- 
ing of many feet on the stairs below, 
and then a loud rapping at the doors 
of the apartments of the four families 
on each floor. As she was returning 
to her daughter’s bedside the foot- 
steps came nearer. There seemed to 
be at least half a dozen men in the 
party. 

Rat-tat-tat! 

They were at Mrs. Bertelli’s own 
door now. 

““Who’s there?” she asked with 
some little perturbation. 

“Board of Health Inspectors,” 
came the prompt answer. “ Open the 
door!” 

She turned the key in the lock, the 
door was flung open, and a stalwart 
member of the Sanitary Squad step- 
ped into the room, followed by a tall, 
kindly faced man enveloped in an 
ulster. After him came others until 
the small room was crowded with 
men. 

“ Anybody sick here?” asked the 
man in the ulster. 
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“Me daughter, sir,” faltered Mrs. 
Bertelli. 

“Let us have a look at her. Where 
is she?” 

Mrs. Bertelli pointed to the little 
bedroom. 

“‘ She’s in there, sir,” she said ina 
voice broken with apprehension of 
evil. 

The big policeman picked up 
the lamp and led the way into the 
apartment, the man in the ulster fol- 
lowing. A few moments of silence 
in the darkness, and then the black 
figure of the tall man was outlined 
in the doorway against the lamp 
light. 

“Dr. Raymond,” he cried in au- 
thoritative tones, “there’s a well de- 
veloped case here. Send out a call 
for the wagon. Officer, let no one 
except our party come in or go out 
of this room until it has been fumi- 
gated. Let me have some vaccine 
points.” 

“In the name o’ God, man, what is 
the matter?” cried Mrs. Bertelli, 
terror stricken. 

“Your daughter has malignant 
smallpox,” answered the man in the 
ulster, who was the chief inspector, 
“and we are about to remove her 
to the hospital on North Brother 
Island.” 

“Oh, for the love o’ God, sir, don’t 
take her away from me. She’s all I 
have in the world to love—me joy, 
me pride! If ye take her from me 
she’ll die in the pest house. Oh, 
my « 

“Stand aside now, my good wo- 
man. We'll take good care of her. 
You wouldn’t imperil the health of 
the two hundred people in this house, 


would you?” 
* * * * * 





Day after day, regardless of pour- 
ing rain, driving snow, or frosty 
blast, an Irishwoman, followed by a 
short but brawny Italian, entered an 
office in the Health Department 
building, and stood aside until the 
last person had been attended to by 
the clerk, or until the kind hearted 
policeman detailed to the place had 
approached, and asked the couple 








their business. Then with sorrowful 
voice the woman would say:— 

“We had a little gyurl, sir, who 
was sick and they took her away 
from us, and sint her across the 
river. Mebbe, sir, ye’ve got some 
word from her today. Mebbe ye 
could find out for us how she’s gettin’ 
along.” 

““What was the trouble?” 

“Smallpox, sir.” 

“Hum! Hospital for Contagious 
Diseases, North Brother Island. 
What name?” 

‘“* Mary Bertelli, sir.” 

“No. No word today.” 

“ Thank vou, sir. No word, Tony, 
God pity us,” and they would walk 
away. 

In the hurry and bustle of a great 
city’s charitable bureau, there is but 
little time to answer the simple in- 
quiries of simple souls, and no doctors’ 
bulletins are received from the great 
island hospitals recording the con- 
dition of the thousands of humble 
sufferers; but there was a look of 
dumb, patient grief on the faces and 
attitudes of the Bertellis that touched 
the hearts of the clerk and the police- 
man. 

One bleak day the couple entered, 
and in answer to the policeman’s 
questions the clerk’s finger running 
down the page of his register stop- 
ped suddenly midway, and he said in 
a low tone, 

“Hum! The little girl zs across the 
river.” 

His tone was not low enough to 
escape an anxious mother’s ear. She 
clasped her hands, the tears of 
joy ran down her cheeks, and she 
sobbed, 

“God and His Blessed Mother be 
praised. Do you hear, Tony? Our 
little gyurl is coming home.” 

“You don’t understand, my poor 
woman,” said the big policeman in a 
husky voice toned to a_ whisper. 
“Your little girl has gone home. 
Gone across the river, to a home 
where there’s no more sickness or 
trouble. Quick, Tom! Hand me a 
glass of water. The poor soul’s 
fainted, God help her.” 
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HISTORIC HOMES ON MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


By Richard H. Titherington. 


“T*HOUGH her two hundred and 

seveniy years of existence have 
been far from uneventful, New York 
possesses few memorials of the his- 
toric incidents of which she _ has 
been the theater. The sites of the 
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lic buildings belong to the present 
century, and St. Paul's, the oldest 
church in the metropolis, only dates 
from 1764. The northward march of 
brick and mortar has overwhelmed 
one after another of the old time 


THE JUMEL MANSION. 


stirring scenes of her earlier days are 
in most cases sites only; the build- 
ings that once marked them have 
been swept away by the restless ad- 
vance of population and commerce. 
New York is a city of rapid change, 
and one that is too practical to go 
very far in the direction of senti- 
mental reverence for the abodes of 
bygone greatness. Of the earlier 
Colonial period not a single archi- 
tectural relic remains. The forts for 
which King George’s redcoats and 
George Washington’s Continentals 
fought in Revolutionary times have 
wholly disappeared. All of the pub- 


New Yorkers’ suburban mansions, 
and there remain but a few that 
are yet beyond the territory of dense 
habitation. 

A century and a quarter ago New 
York was a city of less population 
than Philadelphia and of less political 
importance than Boston. In the in- 
terest of her Revolutionary annals, 
nevertheless, she surpasses both. 
The first important battle of the war 
was fought on the shores of her 
harbor. For seven years she was the 
headquarters.of the royal armies, 
where Tories congregated and gayly 
uniformed officers made merry, while 
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thousands of patriots languished and 
died in the British prison ships. She 
saw the ending of one epoch of 
American history on the day when 
the last English soldier quitted her 
soil, and the opening of a new one 
by Washington’s inauguration as the 
first President of the United States. 

Of the local landmarks of those 
eventful days few remain. The Beek- 
man mansion, where Lord Howe first 
established himself, has left only its 
name to the district about its site— 
Forty Fifth Street and the East 
River. The Apthorpe place, at 
Columbus Avenue and Ninety First 
Street, to which the -British com- 
mander afterward moved his 
quarters, was recently taken down. 
Its neighbor, the De Lancey house, 
was burned during the war by a party 
of Continental raiders. Fort Wash- 
ington, where three thousand of 
Washington’s rear guard were cap- 
tured by the invaders, is now noth- 
ing more thananame. Of the build- 
ings that figure in the annals of the 
latter months of 1776, when the 
battle of Long Island had_ been 
fought and lost, and Manhattan Is- 
land was the camping ground of the 
opposing armies, there is left only 


the Roger Morris, commonly called 
the Jumel house, which was for a 
few days the American headquarters. 

This fine old place, which stands 
on the eastern edge of Washington 
Heights, at One Hundred and Sixty 
First Street, has been connected with 
more than one historical romance. 
The first of these begins in 1756, 
when a young Virginia officer, Col- 
onel George Washington, was com- 
missioned to bear important dis- 
patches to General Shirley, the com- 
mander of his Britannic majesty’s 
forces in America. On his way to 
the general’s headquarters in Boston, 
Colonel Washington was entertained 
by Beverly Robinson, a Virginian 
who had married a New York heiress 
and settled in hercity. At Mr. Rob- 
inson’s house he was received with 
the cordiality due a soldier who had 
won great distinction in the Brad- 
dock campaign. But his attention 
was monopolized by the bright eyes 
of Miss Mary Phillipse, his host’s sis- 
ter in law. It was a case of love at 
first sight, but the modest colonel 
shrank from declaring himself on so 
short an acquaintance. He intrusted 
his secret to a friend in New York, 
and commissioned him to broach the 
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subject at a convenient opportunity. 
But he who was afterwards famed as 
first in peace and first in war was de- 
feated in love, for while he tarried a 
British officer, Colonel Roger Morris, 
stepped in and carried off the prize. 

Colonel Morris received as his 
bride’s dower a share of the fine es- 
tate of Phillipse Manor, and estab- 
lished himself in the house at the 
edge of the bluffs above the Harlem. 
The year after his marriage he served 
in Wolfe’s expedition against Quebec, 
whence he returned to sit in the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the New York 
colony. He was opposed to the 
movement for independence, and 
was one of the Tories whose property 
Congress declared confiscated. He 
had joined Lord Howe’s army when 
in September, 1776, the retreating 
Continentals occupied his mansion. 
It was from the Morris house that 
Nathan Hale was sent out by Wash- 
ington to get information of the 
enemy’s movements—a mission from 
which he never returned. 

Nearly sixty years later—in 1834— 
the Morris house figured in one of 
the strangest episodes in the career 
of that gifted adventurer, Aaron 
Burr. It was then the property of 
Madam Jumel, a wealthy widow. 
3urr, branded in the popular mind 
as the murderer of Hamilton and a 
traitor against the sovereignty of his 
country, had returned from exile to 
find himself in his old age almost an 
outcast in the city where he had once 
been a leader in politics, at the bar, 
and in society. In some way this 
master of plots and stratagems suc- 
ceeded, despite his seventy eight 
years, in inveigling the widow Jumel 
into a marriage. Not for long, how- 
ever, was he installed in the old man- 
sion, for a separation soon followed, 
and in 1836 he died. 

In Burr’s earlier and brighter days 
his home, the stateliest on Manhattan 
Island, was at Richmond Hill, a 
mile and a half beyond the limits of 
the city, just below old Greenwich 
Village. Its front, with a lofty por- 
tico of Ionic columns, overlooked 
the Hudson at the present junction 
of Charlton and Varick Streets, and 
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around it stretched a park of a hun- 
dred and sixty acres. From this 
place it was that on the fatal morn- 
ing of July 11, 1804, its master set out 
for the Weehawken shore where his 
bullet ended the life of one of New 
York’s noblest sons. 

To the same tragic spot his victim 
came from a house that still stands 
on the heights above the Harlem, 





HAMILTON’S THIRTEEN TREES. 


just a mile below the Jumel mansion. 
It has been moved from its former 
foundations on the hill top, nearer the 
Hudson, where its verandahs com- 
manded the view both eastward and 
westward. It has passed through 
many hands, too, since it was the 
dwelling of Alexander Hamilton, 
and it shows plain traces of age. It 
is now serving the temporary needs 
of a congregation whose new church 
is rising close beside it. It was built 
three years before its first owner’s 
death, with timber brought from the 
forest covered lands of his father-in- 
law, General Philip Schuyler, about 
the head waters of the Hudson. 

In front of the Grange, across 
Convent Avenue, is the famous clus- 
ter of thirteen trees that Hamilton 
planted as a symbol of the union of 
thirteen States. Tradition—which 
who will be churlish enough to ques- 
tion ?>—tells that they grew from blue 
gum slips given to Washington’s 
secretary of the treasury by Col- 
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onel Isaac Huger of South Carolina. 
It adds that each tree had its name, 
bestowed upon it by the planter. 
That which he called after his own 
State grew to be the largest and tall- 
est of the group. Georgia’s tree, ac- 
cording to the same veracious chron- 
icler, grew out from its sisters and 
then bent back again—an emblem of 
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tered about the Bowling Green, has 
been wholly surrendered to com- 
merce. A tablet erected a couple of 
years ago by the Holland Society, on 
the present offices of the Cunard 
line, marks “the site of Fort Amster- 
dam, built in 1626.” At the corner 
of Broad and Pearl Streets there 
still remains one building notable in 
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THE CLAREMONT. 


restored harmony after inte. nal strife. 
South Carolina’s was smitten by 
lightning at the very time when the 
guns of Charleston began civil war. 

Scattered through the upper part 
of Manhattan Island are a few other 
houses as old, perhaps, as the Hamil- 
ton or Jumel dwellings, but of less 
historic interest. One of the most 
notable is the Claremont mansion, 
now a restaurant, on the hill at the 
northern end of Riverside Park. 
This was once the residence of Vis- 
count Courtenay, an ancestor of the 
present Earl of Devon, and after- 
wards of Joseph Bonaparte, the eld- 
est brother of the great French em- 
peror, who sought refuge in Amer- 
ica after the battle of Waterloo. 

The oldest quarter of New York, 
where stood the earliest Dutch set- 
tlement, and where, later, the houses 
of the wealthy and fashionable clus- 


Revolutionary annals, though the 
New Yorkers of those times would 
hardly recognize, in the somewhat 
decrepit warehouse of today, the 
Fraunces’s Tavern of a century ago. 
There it was that on the evening of 
the day when the British troops left 
the city the patriot leaders met to 
banquet with George Clinton, the 
first Governor of the State. 

The next day’s issue of Rivington’s 
Gazette (Nevember 26, 1783) thus 
described the celebration: 

The Governor gave a public dinner at 
Fraunces’s Tavern; at which the Com- 
mander in Chief and other General Officers 
were present. 

After Dinner the following Toasts were 
drank by the Company: 

The United States of America. 
His most Christian Majesty. 
The United Netherlands. 

‘The king of Sweden. 

The American Army. 
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6. The Fleet and Armies of France 
which have served in America. 
. The Memory of those Heroes who 
have fallen for our Freedom. 
8. May our Country be grateful to her 
military children. 

9. May Justice support what Courage 
has gained. ; ; 

to. The Vindfcators of the Rights of 
Mankind in every Quarter of the 
Globe, 

11. May America be an Asylum to the 
persecuted of the Earth. 

12. May a close Union of the States 
guard the Temple they have 
erected to Liberty. 

13. May the Remembrance of THIS 
DAY be a Lesson to Princes. 

Over the homeward progress of the 

worthy banqueters after paying due 
honor to the thirteen inspiring toasts, 
history drawsa kindly veil of silence. 
She tells, however, of a yet more im- 
pressive scene that took place a few 
days later in the * large public room ”’ 
of the tavern. The officers of the 
army that he had led throngh defeat 
and discouragement to final tri- 
umph had assembled to bid farewell 
to their revered commander. Wash- 
ington entered the room with a glass 
of wine in his hand, and spoke a few 
sentences that evidenced deep emo- 
tion. ‘“ With a heart full of love and 
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gratitude,” he said, “I now take 
leave of you. I most devoutly wish 
that your latter davs may be as pros- 
perous and happy as your former 
ones have been glorious and honora- 
ble.” Then he pledged them with a 
draught of wine, and shook the hand 
and kissed the forehead of each of 
the assembled soldiers. The parting 
over, he walked from the tavern, fol- 
lowed bya great concourse of citi- 
zens, to the Whitehall ferry, where 
he took a barge for Paulus Hook, 
across the Hudson, and thence con- 
tinued his homeward journey. 

Five years later he returned to 
New York to be inaugurated as Pres- 
ident of the newly formed Union. 
The old Federal Hall, on whose bal- 
cony he took the oath of office, stood 
where now stands the Sub Treasury, 
in Wall Street. Washington's first 
Presidential mansion was on Franklin 
Square, his second on the Bowling 
Green, but both of these have disap- 
peared, and New York has no archi- 
tectural monument—unless St. Paul's 
Church, where the inaugural services 
were held, be considered as such—of 
the brief period when she was the 
capital of the United States. 








WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By W. Freeman Day. 


ISTORY does not afford a 
parallel to the spectacle—ap- 
parently assured, at the time of 
writing this, by the result of the 
parliamentary elections—of a man of 
eighty three assuming the weighty 
duties of the British premiership, 
with the avowed design of under- 
taking a great measure of constitu- 
tional change in the government of 
his country. If Lord Palmerston, 
who was prime minister when he 
died, just two days before his eighty 
first birthday, was a remarkable in- 
stance of prolonged mental and 
physical vigor, what shall be said of 
his Chancelor of the Exchequer, 
who at a still more advanced age is 
opening a new volume of Britain’s 
annals? 

Gladstone is, in fact, the heroic 
and historic figure of latter day 
English politics. He is greater than 
his predecessors ; he rises head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries ; 
and when he passes away he will 
leave no worthy successor. The 
personal ascendency that he has 
gained during his public career of 
sixty years is as unique as it is mar- 
velous. 

That ascendency is based upon 
what he has done, and still more 
upon what he is. The chief exploits 
of his earlier days were his skillful 
management of the public finances 
and the abolition of the English pro- 
tective tarifi—a work in which he 
was associated with Sir Robert Peel. 
Later, he was the chief author of the 
great extensions of the right of suf- 
frage, of the establishment of voting 
by ballot, and of the first national 
system of education. He abolished 
the purchase of commissions in the 
army, removed the last of the dis- 
abilities imposed on Jews and Roman 


Catholics, and disestablished the 
Irish church. 
These are the chief fruits of his 


service as an English legislator. In 
foreign politics—a sphere less fitted 
to his tastes and talents—his influ- 
ence has nevertheless been strongly 
felt. It was his denunciation of 
Neapolitan misrule that set in motion 
the forces that swept away the 
Bourbon dynasty and made a united 
Italy, and it was his still more im- 
passioned assault on the “unspeak- 
able Turk” that emancipated Bul- 
garia. 

But even in this matter of fact era 
the personality of a political leader 
is apt to count for more than his 
actual achievements, and the great 
secret of Gladstone’s influence over 
the masses of his countrymen is to 
be found in their admiration for him 
asaman. Only the bitterest of par- 
tisan opponents seek to disparage 
his single hearted and self sacrificing 
devotion to principle, his fearlessness 
as a champion of every cause, weak 
or strong, that he believes to be a 
right cause. He is always intensely 
earnest, irrepressibly enthusiastic. 
His own character, his enemies ad- 
mit, is of a shining blamelessness, 
and in contrast to statesmen who 
have tacitly or openly maintained 
that there is no morality in politics, 
he believes in carrying into the 
affairs of nations the same rules of 
right and wrong that the individual 
conscience dictates. He surrendered 
to Greece’ the Ionian Islands, which 
England had held for fifty years 
after the battle of Waterloo. In 
agreeing to the Alabama arbitration 
and accepting its heavily adverse 
award he established a new prece- 
dent in history. He gave autonomy 
to the Boers of the Transvaal with- 
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out exacting vengeance for the regi- 
ment they shot down at Majuba Hill. 
He withdrew his victorious soldiers 
from Afghanistan. It was the almost 
irresistible self expansive forces of 
the British empire that led him to 
sanction the annexation of the great 
virgin tracts of Bechuanaland and 
New Guinea. 

Gladstone’s eloquence is a weapon 
whose keen edge has done matchless 
service in the political fray. As a 
speaker he has a power that no other 
Englishman, since John Bright's 
death, can approach. He is great in 
parliamentary debate, and greater 


on the platform of a mass meeting— 
and in England, as in ancient Rome, 
the mass meeting is the real motive 
force in politics. As a finance minis- 
ter he displayed a wonderful ability 
of making involved and prosaic sub- 
jects interesting. Burke’s famous 
oration on American taxation empti- 
ed the House of Commons. The 
speeches with which Gladstone 1n- 
troduced his yearly statements of 
the nation’s accounts, lasting four 
and five hours, were heard with 
riveted attention. Of them the un- 


friendly critic of the Quarterly Review 
declared, ‘“‘ We find ourselves in the 
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encnanted region of pure Gladston- 
ism—that terrible combination of 
relentless logic and dauntless imag- 
ination. We soar into the empyrean 
of finance. Everything is on a colos- 
sal scale of grandeur—all embracing 
free trade, abysses of deficit, and 
mormntains of income tax.” 
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cated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity.” 

As an author and a classical 
scholar he has won genuine fame. 
Disraeli’s remarkable fertility as a 
novelist has been far surpassed by 
Gladstone’s long list of works on 
Homer and the Homeric age, and on 





HAWARDEN CASTLE, MR. GLADSTONE'S HOME. 


The cynical humor of his old op- 
ponent Disraeli is a quality wholly 
foreign to Gladstone’s mentality. 
The force of supreme conviction 
glows in his earnest eloquence. 
After one of his vehement attacks 
on the policy of the then Conserva- 
tive government, its leader began his 
reply bya self congratulation on the 
solidity of the great table that 
divides the two sides of the House 
of Commons. 

“All the passions of the human 
soul,” says a recent writer, “shine 
forth in Gladstone’s look and gesture. 
His voice is powerful, and at the same 
time can be soft, can rise in menace 
or sink in entreaty.”” Brevity is the 
one rhetorical grace that he has 
never cultivated—a _ fact that his 
hearers seldom regret, although it 
was the foundation of Disraeli’s 
famous criticism of him as “intoxi- 


a wide range of historical, political, 
and sociological subjects. In the 
library catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum, the titles of his published vol- 
umes occupy no less than twenty 
two pages. He is extraordinarily 
versatile, and in the midst of his 
most arduous political duties can 
always find time for an essay on 
ancient art or a review of some theo- 
logical book. ‘‘ He does more thing's 
better,” says an appreciative critic, 
“than any other living man.” He 
has a phenomenai memory, and his 
capacity for an almost unlimited 
variety of tasks has become a subject 
for the humorists of the press—wit- 
ness the following paragraph from a 
recent New York daily: 

Mrs. GLADSTONE (at breakfast)—‘t What 
have you done this morning, my dear?” 

Tue Granp OLp Man—* Thad a ten mile 
constitutional, wrote an essay on ‘ Reasons 
for believing Homer was born in only one 
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of his seven birthplaces,’ felled two oaks a 
foot and ahalf in diameter, conducted a 
prayer meeting in the church, and outlined 
four speeches to be delivered this after- 
noon.” 

Mrs. GLADstonE—‘* Ah, my dear, you 
cannot work now as you once did.” 

Untiring energy, a wonderful 
power of concentration, and a per- 
fectly systematized utilization of 
every moment of his time, and his 
secretaries’ time, render possible the 
amount of work that he accomplishes 
—which as a matter of fact is hardly 
less now than it was twenty years 
ago. The only power that seems at 
all affected by his great age is his 
hearing. He has the advantage of a 
splendid constitution, and while not 
a Hercules nor an Apollo, he is a re- 
markably well built and finely 
modeled man. The athletic tastes of 
his countrymen are in him strongly 
developed. Asaschoolboy at Eton 
he was an enthusiastic oarsman, 
and in later life, before his exploits 
with the axe became famous, he was 
known as a master of horsemanship 
and a sportsman—in token whereof 
may be mentioned a missing finger 
of his left hand, shattered many 
years ago by the accidental discharge 
of a gun. He is still a pedestrian 
who could tire out many far younger 
men. 

He accounts for his fondness for 
tree felling by the completeness of 
the mental rest that this form of ex- 
ercise affords. It is an undertaking 
that gives no time for thinking of 
anything but the point at which the 
next stroke should fall. ‘As the 
chips fly this way and that,” remarks 
one of his biographers, “ Mr. Glad- 
stone is as profoundly absorbed in 
laying the axe at the proper angle at 
the right cleft of the trunk as ever he 
was in replying to the leader of the 
Opposition in the course of a critical 
debate.” 

The scene of his assaults upon oak 
or elm 
Hawarden (pronounced Harden), 
near Chester, and just within the 
frontier of Wales. This became his 
by his marriage—whose golden anni- 
versary was celebrated three years 
ago—to the daughter of Sir Stephen 


is his country estate at ~ 
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Glynne, a lady who has been her 
husband’s helpmate in the most per- 
fect sense of the word. His eldest 
son, Stephen, is rector of the near by 
village church, where it has long 
been Gladstone’s custom to read the 
lessons at the Sunday services, ex- 
cept at times when the influx of 
throngs of sightseers has forced him 
to discontinue the practice. His 
second son, Herbert, represents one 
cof the divisions of Leeds in the 
House of Commons, He has not in- 
herited his father’s genius. 

Gladstone has truly been called 
one of the greatest pillars and props 
of English orthodoxy. His earnest 
religious convictions, his hearty ac- 
ceptance of the Christian dogma, are 
part of the man, and have a wide in- 
fluence upon the masses who look to 
the example of his commanding in- 
tellect. To millions of his country- 
men the spectacle of Gladstone at 
the lectern of Hawarden church is 
more impressive than any cathedral 
service in the kingdom. 

Gladstone is a Liverpudlian by 
birth and—as he has frequently re- 
minded his Midlothian constituents— 
aScotchman by descent. His father, 
John Gladstone, came to Liverpool 
from Scotland, amassed a fortune in 
the Russian and American trade, and 
was madeabaronet. The great states- 
man was his fourth son, born on the 
29th of December, 1809. He had a 
younger son’s portion of his father’s 
wealth—a share sufficient, with the 
handsome estate that was his wife’s 
dower, to make him rich, though not 
a millionaire. It is said that his 
private fortune has suffered from his 
devotion to the public service. Cer- 
tain is it that some years ago he sold 
his art collection and exchanged his 
London mansion in Carleton House 
Terrace for a less expensive dwel- 
ling in Harley Street. The British 
premiership is an unsalaried post. 
Its occupant usually combines with 
it another cabinet portfolio, but even 
thus his remuneration is never more 
than five thousand pounds annually 
—a sum hardly proportionate to the 
many calls upon the leader of the 
government. Gladstone’s tenures of 
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office have covered less than eleven 
out of the last twenty four years. 

A marked feature of Gladstone’s 
career is the fact that has most of all 
rendered him vulnerable to the 
shafts of partisan criticism, and yet 
which most of ail testifies to his dis- 
interested enthusiasm for his convic- 
tions. This is the gradual but 
finally complete change of attitude 
that has been in progress throughout 
his public life. When he was first 
elected to parliament as the member 
for Newark, just after the passage of 
the reform bill that made English 
representative government, previ- 
ously a mockery, into something like 
a reality, he was a Tory of the strait- 
est, old fashioned sect. His first 
speech in the House was in the de- 
bate upon the measure abolishing 
slavery in the British colonies, and 
was a defense of the slave holders 
against attacks made by radical 
abolitionists. For nearly twenty 
vears he was one of the shining 
lights of the conservative party, and 
the foremost lieutenant of Sir Robert 
Peel, its great leader. Then he 
gradually drifted into liberalism, and 
after being for some time more or 
less of a “free lance” he became a 
member of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet 
in 1859. At the death of that states- 
man he succeeded him as leader of 
the liberals in the House of Com- 
mons, and when his party regained 
office in 1868, after Disraeli’s first 
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government, Gladstone attained the 
premiership. He held it for six 
years, and again from 1880 to 1885, 
when he declared himself in favor of 
the Irish demand for home rule, 
which up to that time he had strenu- 
ously opposed. The result was the 
secession of a large body of his sup- 
porters and his defeat at the polls, 
in 1886—a defeat which the dauntless 
veteran has just retrieved. 

It is a brave statesman who dares 
to admit that he has been mistaken. 
Gladstone has never hesitated to 
make such an admission, at what- 
ever cost, when principle impelled it. 
“No man,” he has himself declared, 
“has ever committed suicide so often 
as I;” and yet time has clearly justi- 
fied him in courses that at the mo- 
ment estranged firm friends. 

Gladstone perfectly recognizes the 
fact that his mental history has been 
one of development rather than one 
of consistency. ‘I was educated,” 
he is reported as saying in conversa- 
tion, “to regard liberty as an evil; 
I have learned to regard it as a good. 
That is a formula which sufficiently 
explains all the changes of my politi- 
cal convictions.” And this may 
fittingly be taken as the keynote of 
the career of a man who is truly 


A name to fright all tyrants with, a light 
Unsetting as the pole star, a great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 
By truth and freedom ever waged with 
wrong. 
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THE brightest paper on the walls I see, 
The richest carpet is upon the floor ; 
A quaint carved easel stands anear the door ; 
O’erhanging it, rich folds of tapestry ; 
The wealth of china quite o’erpowers me, 
For there are dainty plates and plaques galore. 
There, too, the trifles that maids hunger for 
Are spread about the room most tastefully. 
I note a »rogramme with pink ribbon bound, 
A jewel case beside a dondbonntzeére, 
An ivory fan that’s resting on a shelf. 
Admiring all, I hear a grateful sound, 
The tread of fairy feet upon the stair— 
The prettiest thing of all appears—herself. 


Nathan M. Levy. 
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By William Murray Graydon, 


Author of ‘‘ Vera Shamarin,”’ ‘‘ The House of Orfanoff,”’ etc. 


z. 


‘TBE headquarters of the Imperial - 


Club of St. Petersburg, a mem- 
bership in which is equivalent to a 
certificate of high standing in so- 
ciety, are situated on the Grand 
Morskaia, the Fifth Avenue of the 
Russian capital. 

During the week an average of 
eighteen or twenty aditués may be 
found in its gorgeous apartments, 
but Friday is par excellence the club 
day, and it is then no uncommon 
occurrence to see from one to two 
hundred members present. 

Ona certain Friday in the early 
part of March, 1890, the usual routine 
was followed without variation. 
From three to four o’clock the jeun- 
esse dorée assembled at the broad 
windows to view and comment upon 
the procession of stylish equipages 
that passed and repassed in the 
street without, which was filled with 
the beauties of the Russian capital, 
who sat languidly amid the costliest 
of furs. At four o’clock the prelim- 
inary standing lunch was taken. An 
hour later the company sat down at 
the long tables, and after drinking 
the health of the Emperor attacked 
with gusto the joints of beef, the 
roasted pigs, sterlets from the Volga, 
and other appetizing dishes, washing 
them down with copious libations of 
kummel, French wines, and rye beer. 

From the dining table the guests 
hurried to the whist room, there to 
take their seats for the night; and 
now, close to the morning hour, the 
play was at its height. Waxen 
candles spluttered in harmony with 
the hissing of gas jets, whose glare 
was dimmed by clouds of fragrant 


tobacco smoke. From all quarters 
of the room came a curious medley 
of sound—the blending of eager 
voices, the clink of glasses, the rattle 
of golden coin, and the soft fall of 
the cards as they dropped on the 
polished mahogany. 

Around a table near the end of the 
room sat four persons, with one of 
whon, at least, the coming pages of 
this narrative will deal. 

Maximy Petrov was a man of col- 
ossal stature, with broad shoulders 
and an immense chest. His face, of 
the purest Russian type, wore a not 
unpleasant expression. His evening 
dress became him well, and his short 
blonde beard had few gray hairs to 
testify to the fifty years of life he 
had seen. 

Maximy Petrov belonged to an old 
and honored family. He was im- 
mensely wealthy, and his standing 
in St. Peterburg society was of the 
highest. A good judge of character 
might have concluded that his dis- 
position was covetous and miserly, 
for tonight his eyes sparkled as they 
glanced from the cards he was hold- 
ing to the stack of gold coins by his 
side. Perhaps his unconcealed high 
spirits were due to the fact that he 
was in the best of company. Directly 
opposite him sat Count Paul Melik- 
off, while on his right and left were 
Ilarion Reschagin, Minister of the 
Interior, and Captain Alexander 
Saltstein, of the Imperial Guard. 

Each player had about him the 
surroundings necessary for his en- 
joyment—-the glass of tea; the silver 
case chased with monograms and 
coronets and filled with cigarettes; 
the stick of chalk and the brush, for 
marking down losses and gains. 
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Conversation was limited to mono- 
syllables as the game progressed, 
and all eyes were riveted on the 
cards. A clock stood on a mantel 
near by, and at the very instant that 
its hands indicated the half hour 
after eleven, a short, thick set man 
with a smooth face entered the 
apartment from the farther end, and 
after a hasty survey of the scene 
came straight to the table where 
Maximy Petrov and his companions 
sat. He tapped the former on the 
shoulder, and whispered a few words 
in his ear. Petrov turned visibly 
pale, and rose to his feet. 

‘“* You—you will excuse me, gentle- 
men?” he stammered confusedly, 
looking from one to the other. 

His intended departure was view- 
ed with consternation. It would up- 
set the game. His friends were too 
polite to say so, but their faces ex- 
pressed annoyance. 

Seeing this Petrov added: “It isa 
matter of importance, gentlemen, 
else I should not e 

“In that case we forgive you,” in- 
terrupted Count Melikoff. 

“Yes, we shall have our revenge 
another time,” said Captain Salt- 
stein. 

Petrov’s face cleared a little. . He 
bowed gracefully and left the room, 
followed by the stranger. They 
passed down a long hall, and entered 
a small, richly furnished apartment 
at the other end, which was intended 
for private conversation. 

Petrov drew the curtains and mo- 
tioned his companion toa seat beside 
him on a couch. 

“Now, Feodor Gunsberg,” he said 
hoarsely, “what is the matter? Why 
do vou try to frighten me?” 

“I did not wish to frighten you,” 
answered theother. “ There is really 
no cause for alarm. I have strange 
news, though, and I thought it best 
to tell you of it without delay. Your 
nephew is in St. Petersburg.” 

“Impossible! You are mad!” cried 
Petrov, half starting to his feet. 
Then he dropped back, the picture of 
abject fear. 

“Bah! I did not expect this of 


” 


you,” muttered Feodor. “There is 





nothing to fear. Be calm. It is 
true, though, what I tell you. He 
arrived this morning and is stopping 
at the Royal Hotel on the Nevski 
Prospekt. I saw the signature in 
his own hand—Ivor Petrov.” 

“Then we are ruined. He sus- 
pects something. He has come, no 
doubt, to assert his claim.” 

“Absurd!” exclaimed Gunsberg. 
“He has not a shadow of a claim in 
the first place. What we did was 
only justice.” 

“But he may have information 
that we know nothing of,” pursued 
Petrov in a shrill whisper. “It is 
even possible that he has the—the 
will.” He brought out the last word 
with an effort. 

The ruddy color faded from Guns- 
berg’s cheeks, and for an instant he 
looked terror stricken. “That is 
nonsense, Maximy Petrov,” he said 
firmly. ‘Only one man knows what 
became of the will, and he is far away 
in Siberia. If it ever turns up it 
won't be in the hands of your 
nephew.” 

“T wish I was sure of that,” re- 
plied Petrov. “I think sometimes 
that we were hasty in fixing the 
theft upon Nicholas. Still, he is 
better out of the way.” 

“Yes, convicts in Siberia are like 
dead men—they tell no tales,” mut- 
tered Gunsberg grimly. “If it comes 
to the worst ” He broke off 
suddenly and began to pace the 
floor. 

Petrov rose, and catching him by 
the arm turned him about until they 
were face to face. 

“Feodor,” he whispered sharply, 
“we are in danger. Only one pur- 
pose can have brought my nephew 
to Russia. He may be armed in a 
way that we do not dream of. You 
know that as well asl do. It would 
be terrible if exposure should come 
now. We should both be ruined.” 

“True,” assented Gunsberg. ‘‘Go 


” 





on 

Petrov hesitated an instant. 

“My nephew will doubtless seek 
an interview at once,” he resumed. 
“ Until then we can be sure of noth- 
ing. There is only one way out of 


























the difficulty, and that way you 
hinted at a moment ago.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
Gunsberg. “Make your meaning 
plainer.” 

Petrov was trembling now, and 
beads of perspiration stood upon his 
forehead. He brushed them away 
with a handkerchief, and began to 
speak in a jerky, agitated voice. 

“See here, Feodor, you know what 
I mean. You are assistant to the 
Minister of Police. You have power 
and influence. It is an easy matter 
for you tosend aman to Siberia. Do 
you understand me now? If my 
nephew proves dangerous he must be 
disposed of. That step is necessary 
for your safety and mine. I ask you 
plainly, is there a way?” 

Gunsberg seemed anxious to 
evade the question. He paced the 
room several times with knitted 
brow, and then stepped in front of 
his companion, 

“There is a way,” said Gunsberg. 
“If your nephew proves dangerous 
let me know at once. There is too 
much at stake for hesitation. Can- 
didly, I don’t anticipate trouble. 
You assured me that your brother 
had no communication with his wife 
prior to his death.” 

“ Not to my knowledge,” answered 
Petrov. ‘He was closely watched, 
as you well know.” 

“Tt is not likely that he had,” re- 
sumed Gunsberg, “else the nephew 
had been here long ago. It is quite 
probable, my dear Maximy, that he 
has come on a friendly visit to his 
uncle.” 

Petrov ground his teeth with rage. 
“T hate him,” he snarled. 

“Exactly! Just as you hated his 
mother before him,” said Gunsberg 
coolly. “ Well, keep an eye upon 
him.” 

“Yes, but suppose he has already 
begun the mischief,” exclaimed Pet- 
rov with sudden uneasiness. “How 
do we know what he has been doing 
all day long? He may have influ- 
ential friends in the city.” 

“Make your mind easy,” returned 
Gunsberg. “I have had a spy upon 
his track since early morning. He 
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has spent the day in strolling along 
the quays, and exploring the docks 
of Vassili Ostroff. Your nephew has 
avery inquisitive turn of mind. But 
come, Maximy, sit down until I give 
you more explicit instructions. We 
must go carefully over the ground 
in order to make no mistake.” 

Side by side on the couch the two 
conspirators conversed in low tones 
for nearly an hour. They parted in 
the hall, Feodor Gunsberg going 
briskly down the staircase, while 
Petrov walked unsteadily to the 
buffet and quieted his nerves with a 
glass of vodka. Then he returned to 
the whist room, where he played 
with such marked inattention to the 
game that he rose from the table two 
hours later a thousand rubles poorer 
than when he-sat down. 

* x * * 

We must take the reader back to 
the early afternoon of the same day 
on which the members of the Im- 
perial Club had their weekly ban- 
quet. Shortly after two o'clock a 
tall, slender young man, with light 
blue eyes and a drooping yellow 
mustache, emerged from a_ hotel 
midway on the Nevski Prospekt, 
and turned in the direction of the 
Neva. He wore a heavy cape coat 
and carried a cane, which he twirled 
carelessly in his hand. He walked 
slowly over the frozen pavements, 
surveying with keen interest the 
stream of pedestrians that surged 
past him, and the gay procession of 
sleighs that sped along the center of 
the street to the merry accompani- 
ment of jingling bells. 

Ivor Petrov tried to feel thor- 
oughly at home amid the bustling 
scenes of the Russian capital, but he 
did not succeed very well. Though 
the first six years of his life had 
been spent in St. Petersburg, twenty 
succeeding years of exile had blotted 
out his early recollections. 

In the United States, where those 
twenty years were spent, he had 
been known as Ivor Halliday. When 
he left New York ex route for Russia 
he assumed the name of Petrov—a 
transformation which he had a per- 
fect right to make. 
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He had been in St. Petersburg 
just twenty four hours. The mission 
that brought him there was of a 
strange nature. But for a sacred 
promise, made to one who was now 
dead, he would have turned his back 
on Russia and taken the first ex- 
press train for Berlin. That promise 
checked him, but it did not make 
his task any the easier, and it was 
with a vague hope of finding a solu- 
tion of the problem that he had come 
out for a stroll on the Nevski Pros- 
pekt under the slanting rays of the 
coppery sun. 

The long, snowy vista of the 
street, gay with life and color, ban- 
ished sterner things from his mind. 
He gave his imagination full sway, 
and contemplated with pleasurable 
emotions the life he would lead if 
the Russian capital became his home 
—a contingency that was far from 
being remote. 

The crowd seemed to increase as 
he neared the Neva, and presently 
strains of martial music burst upon 
his ear. Close ahead, from the street 
that led to the Admiralty Place, is- 
sued a body of lancers in red jackets, 
preceded by their regimental band. 
As they trotted slowly upthe Nevski 
Prospekt a pair of coal black horses, 
drawing a handsome sleigh in which 
sat two men, took fright either at 
the music or the dazzling glitter of 
the equipments, and made a frantic 
dash for the sidewalk. 

Ivor was directly opposite when 
the incident occurred. He saw the 
danger that menaced himself and 
the other pedestrians, but instead of 
running he stood his ground. As 
the maddened brutes leaped upon 
the pavement he sprang forward and 
seized the nearer one by the check 
rein. He was dragged a few yards, 
holding on with grim persistence, 
and then, aided by the half demora- 
lized driver, he brought the panting 
horses to a standstill. 

The occupants of the sleigh 
jumped out as Ivor released his 
hold. Both were distinguished look- 
ing men. One was wrapped in 
costly furs that came almost to his 
feet. The other wore a heavy mili- 


tary cloak, from beneath which pro- 
truded a sword tip. 

“You are a brave fellow,” ex- 
claimed the latter, holding out his 
hand to Ivor. “Your presence of 
mind saved us from serious injury, if 
nothing worse. Here ismy card. I 
beg that you will allow me to ex- 
press my gratitude more fully at an- 
other time.” 

“And I, too, am equally grateful,” 
said his companion, extending a 
card. 

Ivor mechanically took the two 
bits of pasteboard in his hand. He 
felt that what he had done was very 
simple, and such profuse expressions 
of gratitude embarrassed him. He 
forgot to produce his own card, and 
could find no words to speak, though 
a thorough knowledge of the Rus- 
sian tongue had been part of his 
education. 

“‘T fear you overrate my services,” 
he said finally. “It was a very easy 
thing to do.” 

“Not at all,” said the officer; “it 
was a brave act. We shall meet 
again, I hope.” 

As an inquisitive crowd was now 
pressing closely about the scene the 
distinguished strangers stepped into 
the sleigh, which had been backed 
off the sidewalk, and pulled the rugs 
about them. 

“ Take the nearest cut to the Im- 
perial Club, Lyapin. We are late 
now,” cried the officer, as he pulled 
out his watch. 

The driver touched the spirited 
horses with his whip, and they dashed 
down the street, scattering the crowd 
to right and left. ivor, slightly un- 
nerved, turned back toward the 
hotel. When he found himself out 
of the throng he examined the cards 
with some curiosity. On one was 
engraved “ Ilarion Reschagin, Minis- 
ter of the Interior,” and on the other, 
“Captain Alexander Saltstein, Im- 
perial Guard of Russia.” 

“By Jove! I have made two 
friends among the nobility already,” 
he muttered aloud, as he put the 
cards in his pocket. 

A few minutes later he took out 
his handkerchief, and the cards fell 
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unnoticed to the pavement. He dis- 
covered the loss when he reached 
the hotel, but he deemed it of little 
importance since he remembered the 
names perfectly. 


II. 


AFTER his long walk and sttir- 

tring adventure Ivor Petrov 
slept until noon of the following day. 
It was Saturday, and though very 
cold the sun was shining with un- 
wonted brightness. The merry 
jingle of sleigh bells filled the air, 
and from his window Ivor saw the 
motley crowd that was passing 
along the sidewalks. All doubt and 
irresolution seemed to have vanished 
from his mind, and he contemplated 
the future with a certain degree of 
pleasure. He dressed with unusual 
care, and went down stairs to break- 
fast. As he left his room a little 
man who was pacing the corridor 
suddenly vanished, and Ivor won- 
dered at his precipitation. The little 
man hung about the dining room for 
an hour, and when Ivor came out, 
and putting on his hat and coat 
started down the Nevski Prospekt, 
the stranger took the same direction, 
keeping slightly in the rear. 

That he was an object of suspicion 
to any one was the last thing that 
could have entered Ivor’s mind. He 
went briskly on, drinking in the 
stimulating ozone and feasting his 
eyes on the shifting scenes of the 
busy street. He reached the Neva 
and turned to the left along the 
Court Quay. The frozen river with 
its procession of dashing sleighs 
seemed to have little attraction for 
him. His eyes rested on the long 
line of ducal palaces and private 
mansions that faced the embank- 
ment. Presently he stopped before 
one of the latter—a massive building 
of rose granite that bore the unmis- 
takable impress of wealth and aris- 
tocracy. 

It was not without emotion that 
he gazed on the house before him. 
It was his birthplace, and here the 
first six years of his life had been 
spent. A flood of childish memories 


surged over him, and the place 
assumed a familiar aspect. 

He ascended the broad flight of 
steps and passed the stone lions that 
guarded the balustrade. As he 
placed his hand on the bell the little 
man who had been following him 
crossed the street and rested his . 
shoulders on the parapet of the 
embankment. 

The door opened noiselessly, and 
Ivor was confronted by a servant in 
livery who ushered him into a 
spacious hall furnished with the 
utmost magnificence. Ivor produced 
a card and requested to see Alexis 
Petrov. 

The servant looked surprised and 
then perplexed. Motioning Ivor to 
a seat he placed the card on a salver 
and disappeared. A moment or two 
later a tall, broad shouldered man 
wrapped in a crimson dressing gown 
rushed into the hall from a side 
door. His face beamed with delight, 
and catching Ivor around the neck 
he planted a fervent kiss on each 
cheek. Then he stood at a little dis- 
tance and surveyed his visitor. 

“My dear nephew!” he cried, 
“can it really be you? Ah! how you 
have grown. I rejoice to see you 
again.” 

“It is a pleasant meeting to me, I 
assure you,” said Ivor huskily. “ You 
are my uncle Maximy, then—the 
devoted friend of my mother? And 
my father, is he weil ?” 

The light faded from Maximy 
Petrov’s face and his expression 
became sorrowful. 

“Are you ignorant of what has 
occurred?” he asked. “My dear 
brother died three years ago.” 

“Dead!” gasped Ivor. “And I 
knew nothing of it!” He turned 
very pale and sank down on a chair. 

A sneering smile flitted across Max- 
imy Petrov’s face, but with apparent 
sympathy he induced his nephew to 
rise and led him into an adjoining 
apartment fitted in modern style. 
Book cases lined the walls and the 
floor was strewn with soft rugs. A 
massive oak table held writing 
materials and two wax candles. 
Maximy sat down at this and 
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motioned Ivor to a seat close beside 
him. 

“T am surprised that you knew 
nothing of your father’s death,” he 
said. “‘ You were notified, of course.” 

“The letter was never received,” 
replied Ivor. 

“Then it must have gone astray. 
But tell me, how is your mother? 
Did she come to Russia with you?” 

“My mother died four months 
ago,” said Ivor sadly. “I did not 
write at the time, as I probably 
should have done. My plans were 
already arranged for coming to 
Russia.” 

“Your mother dead!” exclaimed 
Maximy. “Ah! How sorry I am to 
hear that. The time has come when 
I need no longer conceal my feelings. 
I loved her once—with a deeper 
love than my brother ever knew.” 

“She often told me so,” said Ivor. 
“¢ She was grateful to you to the very 
last. At one time she confided to 
me that her life would probably have 
been far happier had she married 
you.” 

“That is true,” said Maximy. “But 
the past cannot be undone. I did 
for her what I could.” 

He was silent for a moment, and 
then he suddenly threw one.arm 
about Ivor. 

“Cheer up, my boy,” he added. 
“Come, let me tell you about those 
early days of which you can have no 
recollection. I first knew your 
mother in the summer of 1862. She 
was a Charming young girl then, and 
her father, Colonel Halliday, was 
connected with the American lega- 
tion. I fell madly in love with her, 
and so did my brother Alexis. My 
father had left me but a meager al- 
lowance at his death, while Alexis 
was wealthy. I don’t think that fact 
had any influence with Mary Halli- 
day. She cared nothing for me; she 
married Alexis because she loved 
him. It was a bitter blow, but I re- 
solved then to be her friend for life. 
Poor girl ! Her sorrows came quickly 
enough. Just after you were born 
in 1864 her father died. Her mother, 
as you know, had been dead some 
years. Then came deeper troubles. 


Your mother had many rejected 
suitors, and some of these out of re- 
venge persistently poisoned my 
brother’s mind against his wife. 
Alexis had a violent and jealous dis- 
position, and was only too willing to 
believe what he heard. I reasoned 
with him in vain. I tried to hunt 
down the calumniators, but with no 
better success. Alexis treated your 
mother like a brute. Until you were 
six years old she endured her suffer- 
ings patiently. Then came _ the 
crowning insult, and she resolved to 
leave Russia. I tried to dissuade 
her, but when she was not to be 
moved I aided her to flee secretly, 
and she reached America safely with 
vou. My brother never forgave me 
for my part in the affair, and I am 
sorry to say that his heart remained 
hardened to the last against you and 
your mother. Often I besought him 
to relent, but he would not listen to 
me 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted 
Ivor. “You say that my father 
never repented of his_ brutality. 
That is strange—very strange.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired 
Maximy, fixing his eyes searchingly 
upon his nephew. 

“T will come to that presently,” 
replied Ivor. ‘For the past twenty 
years my mother and I have been 
living in New York, under her 
maiden name of Halliday. An in- 
come which had previously been 
secured to her by her father sufficed 
for our needs. I was well educated, 
and have been practicing law for 
three years. During those twenty 
years my mother was always reluct- 
ant to speak of her earlier life, but I 
inferred from what little she told me 
that she could never be induced to 
forgive my father. Four months 
ago she was seized with a fatal ill- 
ness, and a day or two before she 
died she called me to her and gave 
me this letter.” 

Ivor paused and drew a faded en- 
velope from his pocket. 

“This was written by my father,” 
he resumed, “ and it bears date April 
3, 1887.” 

“Three days before his death,” 
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muttered Maximy, half to himself. 
“Can it be possible?” 

“You shall see the letter,” said 
Ivor. “It is brief, but very earnest. 
Shall I read it aloud ?”’ 

Maximy nodded assent, and taking 
a sheet of paper from the envelope 
Ivor began: 

Str. PETERSBURG, APRIL 3, 1887. 


My Dear Mary: 

Seventeen years have passed since we 
parted. I write to you now in a spirit of 
remorse and repentance. I have learned 
within a day or two that my suspicions 
were unfounded, and that some one, who 
shall be nameless, was the author of all the 
lies that reached my ears. I am glad to 
have discovered this in time for a partial 
reparation. With the knowledge of my 
sius heavy upon-me I dare not ask for for- 
giveness of you. But all that I have will 
belong to you and to my son. I have made 
and signed a will to that effect. My son! 
How the word thrills me! I fear that he 
has been taught to hate me, and I can 
blame neither you nor him. Will you 
soften your heart sufficiently to answer 
this letter, and will you bid me hope that 
some day I shall see my boy? I write this 
from a sick bed—a trifling complaint, I 
think—and for reasons which I cannot ex- 
plain, I must make haste to close. 

Believe me, 
Your repentant husband, 
ALEXIS PErrov. 


Ivor’s hand trembled as he laid the 
letter down. “Does that look as 
though my father’s heart remained 
hardened ?” he asked. 

Maximy Petrov did not reply. His 
eyes were staring vacantly across 
the room, and the color had left his 
lips and cheeks. 

Ivor was too much agitated him- 
self to observe his uncle’s confusion. 

“My mother’s heart was so hard- 
ened,” he resumed, “that she could 
not forgive my father even on the 
receipt of his letter. On her death 
bed she repented and told me of 
this. She supposed that my father 
was still alive, and she exacted from 
mea solemn promise that I would go 
to Russia and assure him of her for- 
giveness. It was her wish, also, that 
I should make my home here. 
Naturally this mission was distaste- 
ful, but my promise left me no 
alternative. I am glad that I obeyed 
her, though I am deeply sorry that 
her forgiveness came too late.” 
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By this time Maximy Petrov had 
regained his self possession. He 
took the letter from Ivor and read it 
closely. 

“Yes, this is indeed my poor 
brother’s handwriting,” he remarked. 
“Tt was written only three days be- 
fore his death. His illness was at 
first slight, but it suddenly assumed a 
malignant form and carried him off. 
It was my belief until now that he 
had gone to his grave with a hard- 
ened heart. Iam very glad that it was 
otherwise. The thought of death, 
perhaps, caused him to repent.” 

“Tt was not the thought of death,” 
said Ivor gravely. ‘It was the dis- 
covery of the vile plot that was woven 
against him and my mother.” 

“True,” assented Maximy, “he 
says that in the letter. Oh, why did 
he carry the secret with him to the 
grave? Did your mother suspect 
any particular person?” 

“No,” replied Ivor, “It was a 
deep mystery to her. She had no 
idea who the guilty one could be.” 

Maximy breathed a sigh of relief 
and shifted his eyes uneasily to the 
floor. 

There was a momentary pause, and 
then Ivor said confusedly; “I want 
you to understand that I did not 
come to Russia from any pecuniary 
motive. If my father has been dead 
for three years, however, it is strange 
that we should have remained ignor- 
ant so long.” 

He paused, feeling that he had 
not made himself understood as he 
intended. 

“You were notified at the time my 
brother died,” replied Maximy, “ but 
vou say the letter never reached you. 
No more than that could have been 
expected of me.” 

“No more than that?” 
Ivor in a wondering tone. 

Maximy shifted his position and 
began to twirl the ends of his yellow 
mustache. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that no 
such will as my brother mentions 
was ever found. After his death his 
family solicitor, Feodor Gunsberg, 
produced a will dated ten years ago, 
in which I was named as sole heir.” 


queried 
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Ivor looked steadfastly at his 
uncle, and as he noted his confused 
manner, and the uneasy expression 
of his eyes, a conviction flashed upon 
him that something was wrong. A 
moment before he would probably 
have refused his father’s fortune had 
it been offered to him, but now that 
he believed in the existence of treach- 
ery and an intent to defraud him of 
his rights, his fiery young blood rose 
up in indignation. He even forgot 
that the man before him had been 
his mother’s friend. 

For aninstant neither spoke. Each 
glanced furtively at the other, trying 
to anticipate the next move. 

“In the face of that letter what 
you tell me is a great surprise,” said 
Ivor finally. 

“Of course it is,” exclaimed Max- 
imy, ‘and to me as wellas you. If 
another will exists it shall be found. 
The house shall be thoroughly 
searched, It is strange that Guns- 
berg should know nothing of it, how- 
ever. He alone transacted my 
brother’s business.” 

“Who is this Gunsberg?” asked 
Ivor. “I suppose he is thoroughly 
reliable, like all old family solicitors.” 

The covert sneer in this remark 
was induced by the heat of suspicion, 
and Ivor regretted it instantly. It 
was the most unwise thing he could 
have said. It denoted an aggressive 
attitude on Ivor’s part—an intention 
to investigate the affair; and his 
uncle was quick to understand this, 
and just as quick to decide mentally 
on his nephew’s fate. 

An angry flush pasSed over his 
face, and then he remarked quietly, 
“ No one in Petersburg will question 
Feodor Gunsberg’s probity. From 
the practice of law he has risen toa 
high position under the Czar. He 
will aid us in searching for the will, 
and I sincerely hope it may be found. 
I have no desire to keep what does 
not belong to me. In case the search 
is successful I suppose you have legal 
evidence to prove your identity ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Ivor, “I have 
my mother’s marriage certificate and 
other papers.” 

“ Have you them with you?” 
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“No, they are at the hotel. I did 
not expect to need them.” 

“Of course not,” replied Maximy. 
“T am speaking only of a legal con- 
tingency. [ myself am, of course, 
satisfied of your identity. And now, 
my dear nephew,” he added in a tone 
of hearty geniality, “I must insist 
that you leave the hotel, and come 
here—to your rightful home. This 
is a strange and puzzling affair with 
which we have to deal, but we shall 
get to the bottom of it, I assure you. 
I am firmly convinced that the will of 
which my brother speaks does exist. 
Naturally no close search was made, 
since Feodor Gunsberg produced the 
other wiil, but that error shall be 
rectified at once. Whether the miss- 
ing document is found or not, you 
shall have your rights. This is your 
home, and everything I have is 
equally yours. My dead brother’s 
wishes shall not be disregarded. I 
respect you because you are my 
kinsman, and I love you because you 
are your mother’s son.” 

He held out his hand, and Ivor, 
completely disarmed by these frank 
words, clasped it warmly. 

“ There, we understand each other 
now,” added Maximy Petrov. “If 
you will excuse me fora brief mo- 
ment I will cancel an engagement 
previously made, and we will dine 
together tonight. Then you can re- 
turn to your hotel and pack up your 
luggage. I will send a servant for it.” 

“You are very kind,” said Ivor; 
“and it would be ungrateful of me 
not to accept. I beg you to forget 
my rash words. I hardly knew what 
I was saying. By the way, I remem- 
ber hearing my mother speak in 
kindly terms of father’s constant at- 
tendant. Could he have any.know- 
ledge of this will—if he be still 
alive?” 

“Ah! You mean Nicholas. No; 
he knew nothing. I am sorry to tell 
you that he met with a sad fate. 
After my brother’s death he became 
connected with the Nihilists. He was 
arrested, and is now serving a life 
sentence in Siberia.” 

“ A sad fate, indeed,” said Ivor. 

“Yes, but acommon one in Rus- 
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sia,” replied his uncle. ‘“ Excuse me 
an instant now, and I will attend to 
this little matter.” 

Drawing his chair close to the 
table, he seized pen and paper and 
began to write. His hand moved 
rapidly and without hesitation, but 
his brow was moist with perspi- 
ration when he laid down the pen 
and placed the letter in an envelope. 

Little did Ivor imagine that the 
sealing of that missive sealed his 
own fate. 

A tap at the bell summoned a ser- 
vant, who went off with the letter 
after receiving a whispered word of 
instruction from his master. 

Maximy Petrov was now in a rare 
good humor. He exchanged his 
chair for an easy couch and made 
Ivor sit beside him. They chatted 
for an hour or two without reserve, 
and Ivor was induced to speak freely 
of his life during the past twenty 
years. Then his uncle recalled vari- 
ous reminiscences prior to that time, 
and his frank geniality removed the 
last shadow of suspicion from Ivor’s 
mind. 

Dinner was served in great state, 
but the mellow wine—drawn from 
the dead man’s famous cellar— 
counteracted what would have been 
otherwise a_ chilling ceremonial. 
Maximy Petrov showed at his very 
best. He was a man who lacked no 
outer evidence of culture and refine- 
ment. He was witty and entertain- 
ing, and before the meal was over 
host and guest were on terms of the 
closest intimacy. It seemed to Ivor 
that he had found a new home, and 
his face beamed with serene happi- 
ness as he contemplated the vista of 
possibilities that life in this frozen 
capital of the North opened before 
him, 

After dinner cigars and cordials 
were served in the library, and then 
uncle and nephew parted with the 
understanding that a sleigh should 
be sent to the hotel an hour later for 
Ivor and his baggage. 

That no conveyance should be 
offered to take him there did not oc- 
cur to Ivor as strange. He would in 
any case have preferred to walk, for 
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it was a clear, cold night, and he had 
dined heavily. He started in the 
best of spirits, and strolled gayly 
across the Admiralty Place, and 
thence into the Nevski Prospekt. 


IIT. 


[ VOR'’s thoughts were of the rosi- 
est color as he walked along, 
smoking one of Maximy Petrov’s 
fragrant cigars. A few hours before 
he had entered the Russian capital 
thoroughly out of heart with the dis- 
tasteful task he was pledged to per- 
form. And now, behold, his doubts 
had vanished and a new life was 
opening before him. He was de- 
lighted with Russia, with St. Peters- 
burg, with his uncle most of all. He 
had received a graceful reception in 
his old home, and now he was going 
back to it—permanently, perhaps— 
back to the house where he had first 
seen the light, where his mother had 
taught his infant lips to lisp a prayer, 
and where he had learned to fear the 
tall, blond haired man who ruled the 
household with a rod of iron. 

The blood of the Petrovs ran in 
Ivor’s veins, and the Russian strain 
had survived even through twenty 
years of exile in the New World. 
The possibilities of his new life took 
fervent hold on his imagination. He 
saw himself the heir to his father’s 
vast wealth, a member of the crack 
clubs, a prominent figure in the 
upper circles of Petersburg society, 
and finally a trusted confidant of the 
Czar—a power in the vast Slavonic 
empire. It was a bright dream, and 
it became still more dazzling when 
he remembered the humble toil and 
obscurity of his life in New York. 
His admission to the bar and his 
successes in the courts—of which he 
had lately been so proud—dwindled 
to insignificance now. 

Perhaps Maximy Petrov’s mellow 
wine had something to do with these 
visions, but even when the cold air 
had driven its fumes from Ivor’s head 
he found the prospect little less at- 
tractive. He knew himself to be his 
father’s rightful heir. He believed 
that the missing will would be found 
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—nay, he felt that it must be found. 
He would not accept everything, he 
told himself. No, he would insist 
that his uncle take half. That was 
what his mother would have wished 
him to do, 

For his father’s death Ivor felt a 
sincere regret. True, Alexis Petrov 
had been nothing but a brute to his 
wife and child, but there was some 
excuse for this, since lying tongues 
had poisoned his mind. And then 
he had repented and made restitu- 
tion—if the letter could be believed. 

The thought of the lonely grave 
thousands of miles away, where his 
mother was lying at rest, made Ivor’s 
blood burn to revenge her sufferings. 
He resolved to make that his life ob- 
ject. He would seek out the guilty 
man, with his uncle’s assistance, and 
bring him to punishment. There 
surely must be some way to discover 
his identity, if he was still alive. 

Ivor’s heart felt lighter on the 
strength of thisresolve. His thoughts 
went back to their old channel, and 
he was so busy in making bright 
plans for the future that he walked 
half a block past his hotel. He re- 
traced his steps, and throwing the 
end of his cigar away entered the 
building. 

Had Ivor been less preoccupied 
he must have detected a change in 
the atmosphere that boded no good 
to himself. The hotel proprietor 
was in the office—a most unusual 
thing at this hour—and his greeting 
to his guest was curt and restrained. 
A tall man in a dark blue cloak was 
standing near, and “the two ex- 
changed significant glances. 

Ivor passed on and ascended the 
stairs. His room was on the third 
floor, and as he approached it along 
the corridor he was mildly surprised 
to see a light shining under the 
door. He was sure that he had ex- 
tinguished the gas. But his surprise 
changed to shocked bewilderment 
when he turned the knob and entered. 
The gas was burning brightly and 
everything was ina state of confu- 
sion. Three men in the familiar 
uniform of the Russian police were 
ransacking the wardrobe, turning 
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bureau 
drawers, ripping the clothes from 
the bed and even prying up the 


out the contents of the 


edges of the carpet. A tall, distin- 
guished looking man with waxed 
mustaches and a pointed beard was 
standing beside the open trunk, 
transferring to a black leather 
satchel a lot of letters, documents 
and pamphlets. 

Before Ivor could find words to 
demand an explanation the man at 
the trunk, whose uniform denoted 
his high rank, turned sharply 
around. A few strides brought him 
across the room, and clapping one 
hand on Ivor’s shoulder he said 
quietly : 

“JT arrest you in the name of the 
Czar. I warn you not to resist.” 

“You are mad,” cried Ivor. “If 
there is any justice in Russia you 
shall be punished for this outrage. 
You are making a great mistake.” 

“Is this your apartment, and is 
your name Petrov?” 

oe.” 

“Then you are the man I want. 
You will find that there is no mis- 
take.” 

“But I tell you there is,” persisted 
Ivor, “as you will find to your cost. 
What are you doing with those 
papers over there? They are not 
mine. I never saw them before.” 

“ Perhaps you will deny the owner- 
ship of these, too,” said the officer as 
one of his assistants brought him 
two heavy revolvers and a dagger, 
which had been discovered under the 
wardrobe. “You are well caught 
this time, my fine fellow.” 

Ivor’s head swam as an inkling of 
the truth occurred to him. 

“This is a vile conspiracy,” he 
cried. “The criminal you are seek- 
ing must have concealed these things 
in my room in order to save himself. 
If you won’t accept my explanation 
goto Maximy Petrov on the Court 
Quay. He will tell you what a 
blunder you are committing. I am 
his nephew.” 

The officer smiled incredulously. 

“T have no time to parley with 
you,” he replied. “I am Inspector 
Stamm, and I am merely obeying 
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orders in arresting you. You have 
nothing to gain by attempting to 
dispute my authority.” 

Realizing that resistance was in 
vain, Ivor wisely held his tongue. 
It was a hard task, though, and more 
than once he was on the point of a 
bitter outbreak as he watched the 
police making free with his property. 

“Never mind,’ he _ thought. 
“They will have to swallow their in- 
sults before long. I will teach them 
a lesson they won’t forget in a 
hurry.” 

When every nook and corner of 
the room had been searched without 
any further discoveries, Inspector 
Stamm put the pile of papers and 
the weapons into the satchel, and his 
assistants hastily restored the furni- 
ture to its place. Then the door was 
locked, and the little procession 
marched through the corridor and 
down the back staircase to an exit 
on aside street. Snow was begin- 
ning to fall, and through the screen 
of white flakes a close covered sleigh 
was visible, standing by the curb. 
Ivor was hurried across the pave- 
ment and bundled roughly into the 
vehicle. The three men followed 
him, and the door was shut witha 
slam. The inspector lingered an 
instant to talk to the hotel pro- 
prietor, who had come around from 
the front entrance. 

“Not a word about this, as you 
value your license,” Ivor heard the 
former say. 

“T understand, your honor,” was 
the reply. 

Inspector Stamm nodded and 
sprang up beside the driver, satchel 
in hand. The next instant the 
horses were galloping down the de- 
serted street. 

On account of the thick curtains 
Ivor could not see out. He expected 
to be taken to the main police station 
on the Nevski Prospekt, and the 
length of the ride caused him some 
uneasiness. When the sleigh finally 
stopped he found himself in asquare, 
gloomy courtyard, whence he was 
led through angular corridors to a 
damp and narrow cell. 

The door was closed and bolted, 
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and as the footsteps of his jailors 
died away, Ivor made up his mind 
that a hearing that night was out of 
the question. He was convinced 
that his uncle would discover what 
had become of him, and would pro- 
cure his release by morning. He 
even saw aspice of grim humor in 
the situation, and so far mastered 
his indignation that he was able to 
sleep soundly on his hard bed. 

Ivor’s arrest took place at a late 
hour on Saturday night. On the 
following Tuesday morning one of 
the St. Petersburg papers, more dar- 
ing than its contemporaries, pub- 
lished the following brief paragraph: 

We learn from reliable sources that a 
Nihilist was arrested on Saturday night at 
a hotel on the Nevski Prospekt. Various 
deadly weapons were found concealed in 
his room, and his trunk contained incrimi- 
nating evidence in the shape of inflamma- 
tory pamphlets and letters from famous 
Terrorists in London. The credit for the 
discovery and arrest of this dangerous con- 
spirator belongs to Feodor Gunsberg, the 
efficient secretary to the Minister of Police. 
By this time the prisoner is probably on his 
way to Siberia. 

Doubtless the above article caused 
much conjecture and no little alarm 
in the Nihilistic circles of the capi- 
tal. To all loyal citizens it was a 
source of gratification. Two persons 
at jleast it made supremely happy. 
These individuals were Maximy 
Petrov and Feodor Gunsberg. Their 
plot had proved a great success, and 
a burden of fear was removed from 
their minds. Petrov was delighted 
with what he regarded equally as an 
act of vengeance, and asa precaution 
against the discovery of a hidden 
crime. 

How, meanwhile, had Ivor fared? 
The proceedings which followed his 
arrest were terribly brief. The first 
shock came to him when he awoke 
to see the gray dawn stealing through 
a crevice in his cell. He heard a bell 
ringing, and he recognized its strokes. 
It was the bell that hangs in the 
chapel of Peter and Paul, and he 
realized now that he was a pris- 
oner in one of the casemates of the 
Fortress. 

The day passed in a fever of doubt 
and dread. The guard who brought 
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him food and drink could not be in- 
duced to speak. In the evening a 
grim faced official and two attend- 
ants entered thecell. They stripped 
Ivor’s clothes off, and substituted a 
jacket and trousers of coarse gray 
material. In vain did he demand to 
know of what he was accused, and 
tried to explain that he was a nephew 
of Maximy Petrov. Not a word was 
spoken in answer. Finally he was 
wrapped in a long, dark cloak and 
taken out to the courtyard, where a 
covered sleigh was in waiting. Three 
Cossacks, thoroughly armed and 
equipped, got in with him, and the 
horses started off on a gallop. Pres- 
ently the sleigh stopped before a 
great railway terminus, and the 
party passed in by a side entrance so 
as to avoid the crowd. A moment 
later Ivor found himself in a closely 
curtained compartment of the train, 
and before he realized the situation 
the wheels were in motion. The 
three Cossacks had been joined by 
an officer—a stern, smooth faced 
man—and these four were evidently 
to accompany the prisoner on his 
journey, for they removed their 
heavy cloaks, and spread blankets on 
the sleeping berths. 

All night long the train rattled 
through the darkness, and Ivor lay 
on his hard couch in wakeful misery. 

In the morning he fell asleep, in 
spite of the terrible uncertainty of 
his position, and when he awoke to- 
ward evening, he heard his com- 
panions talking in low tones. By 
lying perfectly still and feigning 
slumber he gathered from the con- 
versation that he was bound for the 
island of Saghalien, and that his 
arrest was due to the astuteness of a 
certain prominent police official, by 
name Feodor Gunsberg. 

Instantly the terrible, maddening 
truth flashed upon him. The mention 
of Feodor Gunsberg’s name was the 
clew he needed. It was the key to 
the whole situation, and link after 
tink fitted easily into the chain as 
Ivor, with the anguish of despair, 
called to mind the incidents of his 
brief sojourn in St. Petersburg. 
While he was visiting his uncle some 
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wretch—hired by Feodor Gunsberg, 
no doubt—had obtained entrance to 
his room, and placed among his 
effects the deadly weapons, and the 
documents which proved him to bea 
criminal of some sort—in all proba- 
bility a Nihilist. The note written 
and dispatched by Maximy Petrov 
must have been the signal for action. 
There had been plenty of time after 
that for Gunsberg to lay the fatal 
trap in readiness for Inspector 
Stamm’s visit. 

But what was the object of this in- 
famous conspiracy? Ah! that was 
still clearer to Ivor’s mind. Maximy 
Petrov and his confederate had pur- 
posely destroyed the will by which 
Alexis Petrov made reparation to 
his wife and son, and had forged 
another to suit their own ends. 
Little wonder they were willing to 
adopt any means to put the rightful 
claimant out of the way. 

Knowing as he did how easy it is 
to send an innocent man to Siberia, 
Ivor was not slow to realize the 
desperate nature of his own plight. 
All his important papers had of 
course been carried off by the spy 
who placed the incriminating evi- 
dence in his room. Even the letter 
from his dead father he had left in 
Maximy Petrov’s possession.  Al- 
ready sentence had been passed up- 
on him, and he was on his way to 
life long exile. The higher author- 
ities no doubt believed him guilty on 
the weight of the evidence. His 
friends in America would never 
know what had become of him—for 
the Russian government has a way 
of smoothing over inquiries, and asa 
political prisoner he would be care- 
fully kept away from any one who 
might give ear to his story. 

It is infinitely better to be ‘sent to 
Siberia than to Saghalien, and Ivor 
knew this. The latter place is an 
island off the Siberian coast, where 
the Russians maintain a penal settle- 
ment for their worst criminals, and 
for those serving life sentences. 
Terrible tales of the cruelty and op- 
pression that exist on the island had 
come to Ivor’s hearing, and he knew 
that Feodor Gunsberg’s influence 
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would be used to make his own lot 
as hard as possible. It would be to 
the interest of the conspirators to 
insure their safety by causing his 
death. 

When he fully comprehended the 
diabolical network that had been 
thrown around him Ivor abandoned 
hope. His attempts to converse 
with the Cossack officer were sternly 
repulsed, and he concluded that it 
would be wiser to remain silent. He 
sank down on one of the hard seats, 
and meditated bitterly on his unjust 
and cruel fate while the train rattled 
on through the deepening gloom of 
the wintry evening. 


IV. 


‘THE incidents of that long jour- 

ney, on the first stage of which 
we have followed the untortunate 
victim of Russian injustice, need not 
be related in detail, When Ivor 
accidentally discovered the perfidy 
of his uncle Moscow was already far 
to the westward. He remained shut 
up in the closed compartment of the 
car for nearly aweek. Then the line 
of railway ended, and he was con- 
veyed by sledge across the Ural 
Mountains, and thence over the 
frozen surface of Siberia. 

Neither pains nor money were spar- 
ed to hasten the end of his journey. 
The April thaws caused some delay, 
but when the roads were passable 
again the little party traveled day 
and night in a capacious wagon, 
making brief stops at posting sta- 
tions to procure fresh relays of 
horses. Tiumen was passed, and 
Irkutsk, and then the dread mines of 
Kara. 

Of the regions through which he 
was journeying Ivor saw nothing. 
The curtains of the wagon were al- 
ways closely drawn, and he was not 
allowed to leave it for his meals. 
Conversation was rigorously pro- 
hibited, and what he suffered ment- 
ally, as each day carried him farther 
to the east, no pen can describe. The 
future was black and hopeless, and 
the past seemed more of a vague 
dream than a reality. 
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About the close of July—more 
than four months from their start— 
the four Cossacks and their prisoner 
reached the town of Vladivostok on 
the Pacific coast. After remaining 
here a week in solitary confinement 
Ivor was put on board a Russian 
steamship, still attended by his es- 
cort, and the vessel forged away to 
the north. Three days later it enter- 
ed the bay of Aniva, and from the 
deck Ivor had a glimpse of the bleak 
hills and craggy mountains of the is- 
land of Saghalien—that desolate 
“No Man’s Land ” of far Cathay. 

He never forgot the hopeless 
misery that filled his heart when he 
walked the gangplank and put foot 
on the landing pier at Karsokov. He 
seemed to have reached another 
world. It was eventide, and the 
little town, built on the slope of a 
long hill, presented a quaint oriental 
appearance as the setting sun’s rays 
touched the minarets and beil towers 
that peeped above the rich foliage. 
The arrival of the steamer had 
brought many of the inhabitants to 
the pier. Giliaks and Oros from the 
interior mingled freely with almond 
eyed immigrants from Japan and 
China. A group of convicts, fresh 
from their evening bath, filed by, 
and the white capped Russian 
soldiers in charge turned their heads 
to stare stolidly at Ivor. 

The crowd halted as the four Cos- 
sacks advanced, marching in double 


file, with their prisoner between 
them. They trudged up the sloping 
street, passing successively the 


chapel, the mill, the residence of the 
military commandant, the barracks, 
the workshops, the governor’s house, 
and the offices. These were built 
mostly of wood, and before some of 
them stood brass cannon. Last of all 
the prison was reached—a low, spac- 
ious building of logs, standing on the 
very crest of the eminence, and fac- 
ing the blue waters of Aniva Bay. 
Alongside of it was the gibbet, a 
dreaded and perpetual menace to the 
convict population of Karsokov. 

As the guards halted the little 
party for a moment, an incident oc- 
curred that changed the current of 
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Ivor’s thoughts, and gave him a 
deeper realization of his misery. 
Along the road that led by the prison 
to the town came a fair young girl. 
Her age could not have been more 
than eighteen. A gown of delicate 
blue fabric, evidently made by no 
provincial modiste, showed the out- 
lines of her graceful figure. Her 
cheeks were rosy with the bloom of 
health. By her side walked a young 
Russian officer, laden with the spoils 
of the expedition from which they 
were returning—bunches of gayly 
colored flowers and a bark basket 
filled with wild strawberries. 

As the couple passed the prison 
gates the girl turned her deep blue 
eyes on Ivor. With womanly intui- 
tion she was quick to recognize, be- 
neath his convict garb and the matted 
beard on his cheeks, the trace of 
gentle birth and breeding. Her gaze 
rested on him only an instant, but it 
was long enough for Ivor to read 
sympathy and regret for his misfor- 
tune. His face crimsoned_ with 
shame and confusion, and he felt his 
degradation as he had never felt it 
before. 

“She takes me for some poor 
wretch stained with blood and 
crime,” he muttered. ‘“QOh! if she 
only knew the truth!” ' 

As he watched her retreating figure 
with emotions that nearly choked 
him, he was dragged away and 
hustled roughly through the arched 
entrance of the prison. A moment 
later he was locked into a large cell, 
so well furnished and lighted that 
he concluded his confinement here 
would be only temporary. 

In the morning two of the prison 
guards entered his cell, and exchang- 
ed his travel worn garments for a 
new outfit of the same material and 
cut. Then breakfast was served, 
and an hour later two distinguished 
visitors arrived—-Colonel Riskin, the 
governor of Saghalien, and Captain 
Komaroff, the military command- 
ant. The former was an elderly 
man, with a vigorous, erect figure 
and a smooth shaven face. Captain 
Komaroff was in the prime of life. 
He wore his yellow beard parted in 
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the middle, German fashion, and a 
thin mustache scarcely concealed the 
resolute set of his lips. Like most 
Russian officials, he was a_ rigid 
martinet. He allowed nothing to 
influence his sense of duty and his 
stern observance of discipline. 

Ivor had long dreamed of such an 
opportunity. For the first time since 
his arrest he was face to face with an 
official of influence. A ray of hope 
entered his heart, and he determined 
to make the most of his chance. 

The object of the visit was soon 
made known. The governor briefly 
informed Ivor that a St. Petersburg 
tribunal had found him guilty of 
conspiring against the life of the 
Czar, and had sentenced him to 
twenty years’ penal servitude on the 
He added a 
few words of advice relating to the 
strict observance of the prison rules, 
and then formally delivered Ivor in- 
to the custody of Captain Komaroff. 

This direct confirmation of his own 
suspicions staggered Ivor for a mo- 
ment, but he recovered in time to 
appeal for a hearing, and with- 
out waiting for permission he be- 
gan to explain the infamous plot 
that had caused his ruin. The know- 
ledge of what was at stake enabled 
him to speak coherently, but before 
he could reach the vital parts of his 
narrative he was harshly commanded 
to stop. The governor and the com- 
mandant seemed dumfounded at 
such audacity on the part of a pris- 
oner, and toenforce their orders they 
summoned two of the guards from 
the corridor. 

Frantic at the ruin of his last hope 
Ivor persisted in speaking. He de- 
nounced in the most violent terms 
Maximy Petrov and Feodor Guns- 
berg, and begged pitifully for a 
hearing—for an investigation of his 
charges. When he saw the blended 
anger and incredulity on the faces of 
his auditors he became confused and 
incoherent, and lost control of him- 
self. 

“TI am as innocent as either of 
you,” he cried indignantly. “I am 
the victim of a vile conspiracy. I 
demand my release. The Russian 
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government will repent this out- 


rage.” 

His speech was cut off as the 
guards threw themselves upon him, 
and forced him against the wall. 

“Put him in close confinement,” 
directed Captain Komaroff. “ He 


will come to his senses by and by. - 


Hark you now,” he added, addressing 
Ivor, “ refractory prisoners have a 
hard time of it here, and I advise 
you to stick closely to the rules. 
Silence is the most important. There 
must be no more such outbreaks. It 
is useless for you to persist in this 
story of yours. You need not ex- 
pect any one to listen or to believe 
you. Your punishment will be 
severe if youdisobey. I have special 
instructions concerning you, and I 
intend to follow them to the letter. 
I warn you that I am no easy task- 
master.” 

Captain Komaroff nodded to the 
guards, and Ivor was dragged, still 
struggling, into the corridor, and 
thence to a narrow, gloomy cell, far 
different from his other place of con- 
finement. 

The next three weeks were a blank 
in Ivor’s memory. He lay in the 
prison hospital during that time, 
tossing and moaning in the delirium 
of fever. Then he came back to 
consciousness, and during the tedi- 
ous period of convalescence he had 
plenty of time to think over his situ- 
ation. Remembering Captain Kom- 
aroff’s words he wisely concluded to 
obey the prison rules. Nothing 
could be gained by disobedience, 
while with patience he might some 
day find a means of escape, or, better 
still, an opportunity of telling his 
story to some influential person who 
would believe and help him. 

The hope of these two contingen- 
cies was too slight to be of much 
comfort. Ivor was stolidly resigned 
to his fate when he left the hospital 
early in September. With the ex- 
ception of one incident, the past 
seemed years behind him. The 
beautiful face of the young Russian 
girl he had seen on landing was as 
cleargto his mind as though it were 
only yesterday she had passed him 
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at the prison gates with that swift 
glance of pity and sympathy. He 
could not forget her, and he did not 
wish to. The remembrance was one 
bright spot in his barren existence. 

Ivor’s daily routine differed in no 
wise from that of the other prisoners. 
He toiled a certain number of hours 
in the workshop, learning to make 
shoes under the watchful eyes of the 
guard. His meals consisted of black 
bread and soup, with sometimes a 
scanty dole of meat or fish. He 
occupied a solitary cell at night, and 
once a week he was taken down to 
the sea to bathe. His companions— 
with whom all intercourse was for- 
bidden—were criminals of the lowest 
type. The governor and the com- 
mandant he saw infrequently, and 
then only at a distance. 

Thus the days merged into weeks, 
and the month of November brought 
a change which was destined to 
wield a strange and powerful influ- 
ence in Ivor’s life. 

Saghalien is a long, narrow island 
lying north of Japan, and close to 
the shores of Asiatic Russia—an off- 
shoot of Siberia, in fact. It formerly 
belonged to Japan, but was ceded to 
Russia in 1860. It is nearly six hun- 
dred miles in length, and in some 
places more than one hundred in 
width. The climate is severe, and at 
all times the winds are bleak. On 
the western shore the valleys are 
covered with grass, and there are 
heavy forests of pine, birch, oak, 
larch, and maple. Various animals 
abound, and the rivers are full of 
fish. A few survivors of the original 
native tribes live inland. The Rus- 
sian settlements, mainly penal col- 
onies, are exclusively in the south. 
The convicts sent here are supposed 
to be low grade malefactors, but 
Ivor’s case, as we have seen, was an 
exception to this rule. There was 
another exception at this time, and 
one of a similar nature. 

In November Ivor was sent to the 
coal mines at Duli, some twelve miles 
north of Karsokov. He was not 
strong enough for such severe work, 
but that made no difference. The 
two powerful conspirators in St. 
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Petersburg had doubtless arranged 
their plans to this end, intending 
that he should succumb to privation 
and toil long before the expiration of 
his sentence. At all events Captain 
Komaroff’s orders were imperative, 
and Ivor had to go. 

The mines at Duli had been in 
operation for some time. They were 
situated in a mountain range close to 
the west coast of the island, and were 
entered by lateral shafts. In the 
vicinity were barracks, and aspacious 
prison capable of holding two or 
three hundred inmates. The coal 
dug here was supplied to Russian 
vessels, and was sold to such foreign 
ships as visited Karsokov to purchase 
fish, furs, and seals. 

A very short period at the mines 
satisfied Ivor that a year of such life, 
at most, was all he would be able to 
endure. He was compelled to work 
hard all day, and was scantily clothed 
and fed. It was winter now, and the 
cold was so severe that the convicts 
almost froze in the sleeping kameras 
at night. The overseer and the Cos- 
sack officer in charge were merciless 
disciplinarians, and cared nothing 
for the sufferings of the unfortunate 
prisoners. The severity of the 
weather made nodifference. Through 
rain and snow the poor fellows had 
to trudge the distance between the 
prison and the mines, morning and 
evening. 

It is true that in some respects the 
discipline was less rigorous than in 
the workshops at Karsokov. The 
convicts were not chained, for exam- 
ple, and at night a dézen or more 
occupied a single kamera. What 
need was there for sterner measures? 
Escape was the last thing dreamed 
of after a long day’s toil. Even 
should some be bold enough to at- 
tempt it, where would they find 
refuge and food in the dead of 
winter? So the officials reasoned, 
and long experience had proved the 
correctness of their theories. 

December passed away, and the 
new year came. The ground lay 
thick with snow, and drift ice rolled 
through Perouse Strait. Ivor’s lot 
was not so hard as at first. His 
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loneliness was now mitigated by a 
strange companionship—by an inti- 
macy with one of his fellow convicts. 
The eleven men who shared his 
kamera were mostly blood stained 
wretches. Among them were three 
Germans, a Circassian, a Persian, 
and two Turks. But this one man 
Ivor had singled out immediately as 
being of different metal. He was 
tall and spare, and showed a strength 
and agility that belied the appear- 
ance of old age given by his long 
white beard and furrowed cheeks. 
His eyes were as keen and bright as 
those of a young man. 

From the first a tacitly understood 
bond of sympathy seemed to exist 
between the two. The stranger’s 
daily tasks were performed in a 
mechanical way, and at night he sat 
apart from the others with an ab- 
stracted look upon his face that 
showed him to be brooding over 
some deep sorrow. 

Ivor found himself wondering, 
more than once, if there could be a 
similarity between their misfortunes, 
and his heart warmed toward the 
lonely old man. 

It was Ivor who made the first ad- 
vances, and though they were re- 
ceived rather coldly, he persevered 
with little acts of kindness and cheer- 
ing words until the stranger’s 
stolidity thawed. After that the 
acquaintance ripened of itself. At 
night, when the day’s work was over, 
they two would withdraw to the far 
corner of the kamera, with their 
rations of tea and black bread, and 
would converse in low tones until 
fatigue drove them to their hard 
beds. 

On the subject of the past, how- 
ever, both were chary of speaking. 
The old man’s name was Gogol, and 
he confided to Ivor that a cruel act 
of injustice had brought him to the 
mines of Saghalien. He had been 
here three years, he said, and though 
his sentence was for life, he had 
hopes of escaping at some future 
day, and exposing those who had 
ruined him. He was sixty three 
years old. 

So similar was this to his own 
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case that Ivor made a partial confi- 
dant of the old man, not gvuing into 
particulars, however, but merely ex- 
plaining that he too was the inno- 
cent victim of a cruel plot. For two 
reasons their confidences did not go 
any farther. The past was a melan- 
choly and distasteful subject to both, 
and the future had stronger claims 
upon the brief time which was 
afforded them for conversation. 

The old man knew his companion 
as Ivor, and whether Gogol was a 
Christian name or a surname Ivor 
never took the trouble to ask. It 
was a matter of indifference to both. 
At least they thought so then. 

Though the chances of escape 
formed the burden of their conver- 
sation, the solution of the problem 
never seemed to come any nearer. 
Various plans were discussed, but 
in each some flaw was found. At 
one point the mainland was only 
twelve miles distant from the shore 
of the island, but to cross the narrow 
strait without a boat was impossi- 
ble. And once on the mainland 
which way could they turn for 
safety? Ivor suggested that they 
should take to sea, if ever an oppor- 
tunity offered, and try to reach the 
northern end of Japan. Gogol, how- 
ever, had fears of the water, and 
would not risk the venture. 

“We will find a way some time,” 
he said vaguely. “It must be in 
summer, of course. Have patience, 
my boy. All things come to him 
who waits.” 

It was very hard for Ivor to be 
patient under the circumstances, but 
he hid his feelings as well as he 
could and kept on inventing new 
plans for escape, night after night, 
only to have them shattered by 
Gogol’s clearer headed logic. But 
he was grateful for the companion- 
ship of the old man, and in spite of 
discouragements a hope took deep 
root in his heart that some day he 
would escape to bring a terrible and 
deserved retribution on the heads of 
his enemies. 

With the advent of February the 
winter became more rigorous and 
severe. A heavy snow storm made 
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the road to the mines impassable for 
three days, though the convicts 
labored with shovels to clear the path. 
Then a brief thawing rain set in, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous drop of the 
mercury, and a crust of solid ice 
formed on the snow. 

The next morning the convicts 
went to work as usual, and the over- 
seer, anxious to make up lost time, 
added two hours to the day’s labor. 
When Ivor and Gogol returned in 
the evening they were too weary to 
enjoy their usual talk. They swal- 
lowed their scanty supper and were 
soon sleeping like dead men. And 
meanwhile, though they dreamed 
not of it, strange things were going 
on about them. The worm, long 
trodden under the heel of oppression, 
was about to turn. 


¥.. 
A HARD pull at his arm, and a 


low voice repeating his name, 
woke Ivor from a sound sleep. He 
believed at first that the guards had 
given the signal to rise, but all was 
silent, and no yellow gleam of 
torches shone through the chinks of 
the door. 
Then he saw Gogol sitting beside 
him, and in surprised tones he asked: 


“What is the matter? Did you 
waken me?” 
“Hush! Not so loud,” whispered 


his companion. “I roused you be- 
cause I had something to say. 
Strange things have taken place this 
night while you slept. I made a 
foolish promise, and I have partly 
repented of it. That is what I wish 
to tell you.” 

Ivor was bewildered by the old 
man’s strange words and agitated 
manner. “Are you sure you are 
awake?” he said, giving him a pinch 
on the arm. 

“T am not dreaming, my friend,” 
said Gogol quietly. “ Dismiss that 
from your mind. What I have to say 
must be told briefly, for it is very 
near the hour of rising. To begin, 
I have long suspected that our fellow 
prisoners were hatching some plot, 
for often, when I woke up in the 
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night, I heard them talking among 
themselves. Tonight Rustem the 
Turk came to me and proposed that 
you andI should join their under- 
taking. I refused to promise until I 
knew what this plan was, and he 
then told me all. It seems that a 
plan of escape has long been matur- 
ing, but nothing definite was decided 
upon until yesterday, when a con- 
vict, who was sent up from Karso- 
kov, communicated to the others 
that half the garrison there have 
been relieved and sent to Vladivos- 
tok, while the fresh relay of Cossacks 
is not due for a week. Consequently 
only one hundred and fifty troops 
remain in Karsokov. Moreover, on 
the third night from this the 
governor gives a feast in honor of his 
son, who will shortly leave for 
Irkutsk to be married. The officers 
will dine in the governor’s house, 
while the soldiers will have a table 
spread in the hall at the barracks. 
There will be plenty of fiery stuff to 
drink, and by midnight nearly every 
one in Karsokov will be stupid.” 

“But how does this affect us here 
in the mines?” asked Ivor. 

“Do you not see? On the after- 
noon of the feast day the convicts 
will overpower the guards at the 
dinner hour. Then they will rush 
back here to the prison, seize all the 
arms and ammunition, lock the rest 
of the soldiers up in the barracks or 
murder them—I don’t know which— 
and then march leisurely to Karso- 
kov. They will arrive there before 
midnight, while the’ Cossacks and 
the officials are drinking and feast- 
ing, and it will be an easy matter to 
plunder the arsenal, seize the street 
cannon, liberate all the prisoners, 
and gain complete possession of the 
town.” 

“And what do they hope to gain 
by that ?” asked Ivor. © 

Gogol shrugged his shoulders. 
“They will seize the coaling vessels 
in the harbor,” he replied, “and 
cross to the mainland. Even if the 
plan succeeds, though, they will pay 
dearly for their folly sooner or later. 
They can’t escape from Siberia. The 
leaders of the plot are Rustem and 
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our German room mate Schmidt. 
Both are desperate men. They were 
formerly members of a band of rob- 
bers and assassins who operated in 
southern Russia. They have already 
communicated their plans to sixty of 
the convicts, and the rest will doubt- 
less join when the time comes.” 

“But what promise have you 
made?” exclaimed Ivor. “You 
surely did not agree to join them?” 

‘No, I refused to have anything to 
do with the affair. I told Rustem, 
however, that the secret would be 
safe with us. If the poor wretches 
think they can escape let them try it. 
I don’t wonder that they are driven 
to desperation by what they suffer 
here. Besides, if I had not made the 
promise the rascals would doubtless 
have murdered me.” 

“But think of the terrible results 
that may follow,” whispered Ivor in 
horror stricken tones. “Here and 
at Karsokov murder will certainly 
be committed. If these wretched 
fellows gain possession of the town 
they will exact an awful revenge for 
their sufferings. And you and I will 
be held accountable, whether we join 
the uprising or not. It would be 
wiser for us to give warning, Gogol 
—indeed it is our duty.” | 

“Our duty!” muttered Gogol 
bitterly. “If I saved the lives of the 
governor and the commandant a 
hundred times over it would not get 
me away from this accursed place, or 
lessen my sufferings by one degree. 
I have good reason to know ¢hat.” 

Ivor was startled to hear this, so 
exactly did it fit his own case. Well 
he knew that any service rendered to 
the authorities would count for noth- 
ing against the influence of Maximy 
Petrov and Feodor Gunsberg. For 
a moment he was tempted to join 
the conspirators and take the desper- 
ate chances of escape. 

“What do I owe the Russian gov- 
ernment that I should take any risk 
to do it a service?” resumed Gogol 
in a hoarse whisper, striking his 
hands excitedly together. “In no 
other country is such vile treachery 
possible as that which sent me here. 
I am as innocent as an unborn babe, 
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but I became dangerous to certain 
powerful persons, and this is the re- 
sult. There is no redress. No one 
will believe my story. Did I not re- 
spect myself as all honest men 
should, I would join the mutineers, 
hand and heart, and shed blood as 
eagerly as any of them. Wretches 
though they be I can sympathize 
with them, and their plans—Hark! 
the guards are coming. Not a word 
of this, Ivor. I will tell you more to- 
night.” 

Footsteps echoed along the corri- 
dor, and lights flashed through the 
crevices of the wall. Then the door 
was flung open, and Cossacks entered 
with lanterns, shouting loudly, 
“Turn out, you dogs, turn out!” 

In a moment the weary men were 
up ready for their meager breakfast, 
which was already being brought in. 
Roll call followed, and when the 
first glimmer of dawn was lighting 
the wintry landscape, the shivering 
convicts, nearly two hundred strong, 
were marching over the snow crust. 
Thirty Cossacks, armed with Berdan 
rifles, formed their sole escort. 

That day the men were employed 
in hauling broken coal from the mine 
galleries to the big sheds that stood 
outside the main shaft. Ivor could 
think of nothing‘ but the startling 
news he had just heard, and he re- 
solved to make another appeal to 
Gogol at the first opportunity. He 
felt all too keenly the enormous bur- 
den of responsibility that would rest 
upon him if he allowed the threat- 
ened uprising to take place. His 
conscience revolted at the commis- 
sion of a crime that would surely 
result in pillage and bloodshed. 

The desired opportunity did not 
come until five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the men stopped work 
and gathered in groups outside the 
mine, waiting for the hot tea which 
was to warm their stiffened limbs for 
the weary tramp to the prison. The 
Cossacks stood about the fires, hold- 
ing their hands to the blaze, and 
heaping wood under the kettles. At 
a little distance the rifles were 
stacked in glistening circles, their 
muzzles turned to the gray sky. In 
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the background was the rugged, 
pine clad slope of the mountain, and 
to the westward, over the fields of 
frozen snow, a glimpse of the blue 
sea was visible. 

When the tin cups of tea were 
handed around Ivorand Gogol found 
themselves together. Not far away 
was a group of a dozen, conspicuous 
among whom were Rustem and 
Schmidt. Each group, in fact, 
seemed to contain one or more of 
the most turbulent spirits—a circum- 
stance that was not observed by the 
Cossacks. 

“TI have been thinking all day 
about what you told me this morn- 
ing,” said Ivorin a whisper. “This 
thing must be prevented, Gogol. 
Won’t you change your mind and 
give me permission to speak to 
Lieutenant Berg before it is too 
late?” 

“No,” said Gogol. “If you had 
suffered torments for three long 
years, as I have done, you would be 
of a different mind. Besides, would 
you send these poor fellows to the 
gibbet by informing on them ?” 

“But no names need be men- 
tioned,” persisted Ivor. “A brief 
warning will be sufficient. Think of 
what will happen in Karsokov if 
these fiends are let loose upon the 
town. They will murder every one 
that comes in their way. There is 
one person whom I should like to 
save from harm—a young girl with 
golden hair and the most beautiful 
face, I think, I ever saw. Perhaps 
you know who she is. I saw her 
only once, as I was being led into 
the prison. I shall never forget the 
look of sympathy and pity she gave 
me.” 

“Ah! is she still there ?” exclaimed 
Gogol in a husky tone. “I had for- 
gotten her. You mean Sonia, the 
daughter of Captain Komaroff. God 
bless her kind heart! She interfered 
one day when the Cossacks were 
treating me brutally. She reminded 
me of one like her—one whom I 
loved years ago, when I was a strip- 
ling like you. Poor girl! She 
died one week before our marriage - 
day a 
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Gogol’s voice broke, and he was 
silent for a moment. 

“Tf I thought Sonia Komaroff was 
in danger,” he resumed, “I would 
send every one of these scoundrels to 
the gibbet rather than let them carry 
out their plans.” 

“Hush! not soloud. Rustem is 
looking this way,” said Ivor. “Then 
you will warn Lieutenant Berg ?”’ he 
went on eagerly. “I knew you 
would not let this bloody thing go 
on, Gogol. Your repentance would 
be lifelong.” 

“Yes, I will interfere before it is 
too late,” said Gogol firmly. “ Thank 
God that my eyes have been opened 
in time! This very night I will seek 
an opportunity of speaking to Lieu- 
tenant Berg.” 

But it was even then too late. As 
Gogol’s glance restéd on the scatter- 
ed groups of convicts his eyes dilated 
with alarm. 

“Tvor,” he whispered, “there is 
something wrong. The men are plot- 
ting mischief. Rustem and Schmidt 
are making signs to the others. Look 
at the stupid Cossacks warming 
themselves at the fire, while their 
rifles are half a dozen feet away. 
Can it be possible that the villains 
lied to me about the time they had 
fixed upon——” 

A shrill whistle drowned Gogol’s 
words. The sound came from Rus- 
tem’s lips, and its significance was 
made instantly plain. Fully a hund- 
red convicts, who had purposely 
grouped themselves near the fires, 
made a simultaneous rush forward. 
In the twinkling of an-eye the stack- 
ed rifles had been seized, and the 
mutineers made furiously at the 
startled soldiers. 

Lieutenant Berg and Kridloff the 
overseer were brave men, and in the 
face of such a totally unexpected 
danger they did not lose their pres- 
ence of mind. 

“Fall in line there, you mutinous 
dogs!” cried the lieutenant, hoping 
to quell the riot by the force of 
habit. He was answered by jeering 
cries. Drawing a revolver, he shot 
the foremost of the rebels dead. 
Half a dozen rifles instantly replied, 
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and the plucky officer fell forward on 
his face. Kridloff met with a similar 
fate while rashly trying to enforce 
Lieutenant Berg’s orders. Riddled 
with bullets he fell to the ground, 
staining the snow with his life blood. 

The seventy or eighty convicts who 
had not been in the plot were not 
slow to join the winning side, and 
against such overwhelming numbers 
the Cossacks were powerless. Some 
who resisted were mercilessly shot 
down. The others were surrounded 
and captured, and bound with ropes. 
The death of the two hated officers 
seemed to have temporarily satisfied 
the blood thirsty passions of the 
mutineers. 

Meanwhile Ivor and Gogol had 
witnessed the brief affair with emo- 
tions of the utmost horror. So ab- 
sorbed were they in the scene that 
they quite forgot their own peculiar 
situation. They might easily have 
escaped, for they had been standing 
in the background when the out- 
break occurred. Now Rustem per- 
ceived them, and hurried to the spot 
with a couple of his fellow convicts. 

“You will goin us now,” he cried 
triumphantly. “Everything is in 
our hands. There goes Schmidt 
with one hundred men to capture 
the handful of Cossacks at the 
prison. Not one will get away to 
give the alarm. By midnight Karso- 
kov will be in our possession. Come, 
arm yourselves with picks and 
shovels.” 

Gogol and Ivor exchanged hasty 
glances. It was a moment of deadly 
peril. Should they cast in their lot 
with the rebels or hold aloof from 
such dangerous associates ? 

Rustem was not slow to interpret 
their hesitation, and his swarthy face 
flushed with anger. 

“You dogs of cowards,” he cried, 
“T give you brief time to choose. 
Come with us or die. It was well I 
deceived you as to the appointed 
time, else you had surely betrayed 
us. Answer quickly, for I have no 
time to idle here.” 

He pulled back the hammer of his 
rifle, and raised the weapon menac- 
ingly. Gogol showed no sign of 
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fear. His glance went swiftly to the 
scene of the late struggle, and rested 
there a brief instant. Half of the 
convicts had already vanished in the 
shadows, on their way to the prison. 
The rest were at a little distance, 
waiting Rustem’s return to start off 
with the captured Cossacks. 

With a lightning-like movement 
Gogol sprang forward, wrested the 
rifle from the Turk’s grasp, and 
whirling the stock around struck the 
ruffian a stunning blow on the arm. 

“Run, Ivor,” he cried, and away 
they went, plunging with great 
strides over the snow crust. 

Rustem and his two companions 
started in pursuit, yelling loudly to 
attract the others, but the fugitives 
kept well in the lead. They circled 
around the angle of the coal sheds, 
and then took to the thickets that 
lined the base of the mountain. 
Their confidence was all the greater 
because they knew their pursuers 
were unarmed. The darkness helped 
them to escape observation, and 
when they reached a belt of pine 
forest, and plunged into the shelter 
of the trees, they felt reasonably safe 
for the present. 

They ran on, however, for nearly 
ten minutes. Then they stopped to 
listen. The forest was quite still. 
Not a sound could be heard. 

“They have given up the chase,” 
said Gogol. ‘‘ They have no time to 
waste, and well they know it. They 
will make all the more speed toward 
Karsokov now that we are free.” 

“ We must be the first to reach the 
town,” cried Ivor. “It is a mis- 
fortune that we ran in the wrong 
direction.” 

“ True; I did not think of that at 
the time,” assented Gogol. “ More- 
over it will be dangerous to go 
back. The strip of land between 
the mountain and the coast is very 
narrow, and the assassins will watch 
for us. There is only one thing we 
can do.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Cross the mountain ridge, and 
follow the course of the next valley 
southward. It comes outa mile from 
Karsokov.” 
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This plan was discussed more 
fully, and adopted. The thirty or 
more Cossacks at the prison would 
without doubt be overpowered and 
captured, and it was Gogol’s opinion 
that the convicts would leave them 
behind, safely locked up, when they 
started for Karsokov. The delay , 
might enable the fugitives to get a 
slight start. Even with this they re- 
alized the necessity of traveling with 
the utmost speed their strength 
would permit. It would be a risky 
undertaking to try to pass the con- 
victs on the same side of the mount- 
ain. Rustem would certainly have 
men on the watch. 

The cold blooded murder of Lieu- 
tenant Berg and the overseer showed 
the temper of the convicts, and made 
it only too plain that terrible results 
would ensue if the desperate band 
fell upon Karsokov unawares. Both 
Gogol and Ivor were resolved to 
spare no pains to reach the town in 
time to give ample warning, and 
without delay they started up the 
mountain side. Fortunately it was 
not very steep at this point, and 
twenty minutes’ climb brought them 
to the summit. 

As they stopped here an instant to 
regain breath a dull sound of firing 
came. from the west, and ruddy 
streaks could be seen flashing ath- 
wart the darkness. The meaning of 
this was only too plain. A struggle 
was taking place between the con- 
victs and the soldiers within the 
prison. 

“Tt can only end in one way,” said 
Gogol. “The mob are desperate, 
and when they break in they will 
slaughter the Cossacks to a man. 
There! the firing has ceased. The 
convicts will soon be marching on 
Karsokov, so we had better not loiter 
here. You must bear in mind that 
our road will be much harder to 
travel than theirs.” 

The firing was indeed over, and as 
quickly as possible the fugitives de- 
scended the mountain and reached 
the valley. Scanty food and hard toil 
in the mines had so weakened their 
once vigorous frames that they were 
far from being in good condition for 
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a twelve miletramp. But the know- 
ledge of what was at stake drove 
them onward with unflagging energy, 
and they felt neither weariness nor 
the intense cold. 

The road was indeed rugged, as 
Gogol had predicted, but the trough 
of the valley, through which ran a 
brawling stream, was comparatively 
open. There was no moon, but the 
whiteness of the snow covered 
ground faintly revealed the obstruct- 
ing rocks and trees. 

For mile after mile the two anxious 
messengers toiled on. Frequently 
they fell, sustaining severe bruises, 
and more than once they slipped 
waist deep into the treacherous, ice 
rimmed pools that lay in their path. 
Nor did the journey lack more serious 
dangers. At one point they made a 
detour up the slope of the mountain 
to avoid a pair of belligerent musk 
oxen who were making the valley 
ring with their angry snorting. Later 
on a bear chased them for fully half 
a mile. Gogol feared to make use of 
his rifle lest the convicts should hear 
the report, and be impelled to greater 
speed. 

When Karsokov was still two or 
three miles distant pine and spruce 
timber began to encroach on the 
very borders of the stream, and this 
last stretch of the journey seemed 
longer than all the preceding leagues. 
Ivor was now fairly staggering with 
weariness, and even Gogol was be- 
ginning to break down, though he 
was unwilling to admit it. 

At last the mountains fell abruptly 
away, and as the weary fugitives 
staggered from the mouth of the 
valley they saw, less than a mile dis- 
tant, thetwinkling lights of Karsokov. 


VI. 


‘THE silence was far from being 

proof that the mutineers were 
not close upon Karsokov. Under 
the efficient leadership of Rustem 
and Schmidt they would take every 
precaution to make their arrival at 
the town a complete surprise. Ivor 
and Gogol knew this, and while 
crossing the intervening space they 





momentarily dreaded to hear the 
first guns of the attack. But the 
stillness remained unbroken when 
they reached the outskirts of the 
town, and this very fact lulled them 
into a false idea of security. They 
desired, naturally, to communicate 
their tidings to the governor him- 
self, and lest this object should be 
thwarted they resolved to avoid the 
sentinels posted before the various 
buildings, and gain the governor's 
house unperceived. Far better had 
they given an immediate alarm at 
the prison and the barracks, and 
thus prevented—in all probability— 
the terrible events that the night 
was destined to witness. 

It was not difficult to pass through 
the town unseen. The civil popula- 
tion were abed, and the glimmer of 
the scattered lamps did not pene- 
trate far among the trees that bor- 
dered the streets. By keeping in the 
rear of the main street the fugitives 
ran little risk of being discovered by 
the sentries. They soon had ample 
proof that the information furnished 
to the convicts at the mines was cor- 
rect. Only half the usual number 
of Cossacks were stationed before 
the prison, and at the barracks, 
which adjoined, but one soldier was 
on duty. This poor fellow was pac- 
ing moodily up and down, no doubt 
inwardly cursing the hard fate that 
barred him from the pleasures his 
companions were enjoying. 

From the long hall within came 
bursts of jovial laughter, mingled 
with the popping of corks and the 
clink of glasses. Through a rear 
window Gogol and Ivor saw the 
soldiers seated around five large 
tables, which were heaped profusely 
with food and drink. The number 
present was about a hundred ora 
hundred and fifty. It was true, then, 
that half the usual force had been 
dispatched to Vladivostok. The 
convicts could not have chosen a 
better time for their outbreak. 

Passing noiselessly around the 
barracks Ivor and Gogol glanced at 
the arsenal—where two or three men 
were stationed—and then crossed a 
side street to the governor’s house. 
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Here there were few sounds. Some 
one was playing a piano within, and 
dark figures could be seen crossing 
the brilliantly lighted rooms. 

As the fugitives emerged from the 
shadow of the trees, they were chal- 
lenged and then roughly seized by 
the Cossacks on duty before the 
door. The commotion brought out 
a young officer, who angrily de- 
manded to know what was the 
matter. 

“We have a message for the gov- 
ernor,” said Ivor, “and must see him 
at once.” 

“A likely story,” laughed the offi- 
cer. “I know you both, you dogs. 
You have escaped from the mines.” 

“That is true. We come from the 
mines,” said Gogol. “Take us to 
the governor instantly, or the delay 
will cost you dear. It is a matter of 
life and death.” 

The officer flushed with anger, and 
made a movement as though to draw 
his sword. 

“T will repay your insolence at an- 
other time,” he muttered. ‘Come! 
you shall see the governor.” 

There was a brief delay while the 
Cossacks searched the fugitives for 
any weapons they might possess. 
Then they followed their guide 
through the hall, and into a large 
apartment on the right. 

The room was furnished in the 
latest style, and brilliantly lighted 
by wax candles. Dinner had been 
over for some time, and the com- 
pany, numbering about a dozen, 
were chatting in little groups. 

A young girl in evening dress was 
softly touching the piano, and around 
a small table containing cigars and 
liquors sat the governor, Captain 
Komaroff, and two or three officers. 
Three other ladies were present, and 
several civilians—probably ‘Russian 
merchants of the town. 

The entry of the two convicts 
caused a ripple of astonished mirth 
to run through the assemblage. In 
truth they cut asorry figure in such 
a place. Their coarse gray cloaks, 
stiffened with ice, flapped about their 
legs, and the frost had congealed on 
their matted beards. 
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The mirth was succeeded by a 
brief instant of profound silence. 
All realized that something serious 
was at hand, and waited the denoue- 
ment with quivering anxiety. 

Then the governor sprang to his 
feet and strode forward. ‘ What 
does this mean?” he cried in an 
angry voice. ‘‘How dare you enter 
here ?”’ 

“We come from the mines at 
Duli,” said Ivor, in a clear, firm tone. 
“The convicts mutinied at five 
o’clock this evening. They mur- 
dered their officers and overpowered 
the guards. They are on their way 
now to seize the town and liberate 
the other prisoners. We escaped to 
bring the news.” 

The governor turned suddenly 
pale, and a groan escaped his lips. 
Two or three women shrieked, and 
the men arose in a body and ap- 
proached the door, fumbling at their 
sword belts. The girl at the piano 
swung around on her stool, revealing 
the beautiful face that Ivor had 
never forgotten. Their eyes met, 
and he felt the hot blood surge 
strangely through his veins. 

At first none could realize the stu- 
pendous meaning of the message 
that had been brought. A hum of 
questioning voices arose, and two or 
three officers, more cool headed than 
the others, rushed out of the house. 

“If you are deceiving us your 
necks will stretch on the gibbet,” 
cried Captain Komaroff. ‘The news 
you bring is incredible.” 

“ But father, these men are surely 
speaking the truth,” interrupted his 
daughter. ‘“ They have come all this 
distance to warn us in time.” 

She cast a grateful glance of sym- 
pathy at Ivor and Gogol. 

“Yes, we are telling the truth,” 
cried Ivor hoarsely. “There is not 
a moment to lose if you would save 
your lives.” 

His words and manner carried con- 
viction with them, and the governor 
held a hasty conference with the 
officers present. It was evident that 
no one realized the’ magnitude of the 
danger. Indignation at the audacity 
of the convicts was the uppermost 
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however, and Captain Komaroff 


hurried away to interrupt the feast 
at the barracks, and prepare the 
soldiers for the expected attack. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ladies,” said 
the governor pompously. “We are 
quite able to cope with this rabble. 
Duty compels me to leave you, but I 
hope to return shortly with reassur- 
ing news. Here, Neil,” he added to 
his son, a light haired young fellow 
of twenty, “I appoint you in charge 
during my absence. Keep an eye on 
these two convicts, and see that they 
have food and drink They are 
brave fellows, and look pretty well 
worn out.” 

The governor threw his military 
cloak around him and left the room. 
Hardly had his footsteps crunched 
on the crisp snow outside, when the 
quiet of the town was shattered by a 
rattling volley of musketry. More 
shots succeeded, and an instant later 
a deafening fusillade was in progress. 
Ferocious yells rose on the night air, 
and the sound of crashing timbers. 
The rifle fire increased, and to crown 
the tumult the great brazen bell of 
the prison pealed with loud, irregular 
strokes. 

The governor’s guests were thrown 
into a state of panic which young 
Riskin was powerless to allay, in 
spite of his fervent promises of pro- 
tection. Only Sonia, the command- 
ant’s daughter, seemed to show no 
trace of fear, though the color had 
receded from her face, leaving it of 
marble whiteness. To Gogol and 
Ivor the tumult meant the worst. 
They knew that the town would 
shortly be at the mercy of the mutin- 
eers. They offered their services to 
the voung Russian, but were rudely 
repulsed—an act that brought a 


blush of indignation to Sonia’s 
cheeks. 
“Keep down your temper,” whis- 


pered Gogol to his companion. 
“That insolent fellow will learn a 
severe lesson before morning.” 

The rifle firing and the yelling of 
the desperate mutineers was now 
deafening. A stray bullet shattered 
one of the windows, proving clearly 
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the imminence of the danger, and 
Ivor resolved, at any risk,to make 
an effort to secure the ‘safety of the 
commandant’s daughter. A hasty 
glance to the hall revealed no 
weapons of defense, and he was 
about to search other parts of the 
house, when the governor and Cap- 
tain Komaroff rushed in, followed by 
two officers, and the three Cossacks 
who had been on duty outside of the 
house. 

“We must leave here without a 
moment’s delay,” cried the com- 
mandant. “ My house is well adapted 
for defense, and we will try to reach 
it. We can’t escape to the forests, 
for the whole town is in possession 
of the convicts. They have liberated 
all the other prisoners, broken into 
the arsenal, and are now shooting 
down the troops in barracks. Their 
feasting will cost them dear, for they 
are all stupid with vodka.” 

“* Ves,” added the governor hoarse- 
ly, ‘the mutinous dogs are at least 
four hundred strong by this time. 
We are at their mercy.” 

Hurried preparations were made 
for the start, and Ivor and Gogol, 
who had lost all sense of fatigue in 
their excitement, volunteered their 
fighting services, and begged for 
arms, 

“You shall have them as soon as 
we reach my house,” promised Cap- 
tain Komaroff. “Luckily I have a 
small arsenal there.” 

At this juncture the two missing 
officers burst into the room, and 
created fresh consternation by the 
tidings they brought. The troops 
in barracks had all been either shot 
down or captured, they reported, 
and the mutineers had seized the en- 
tire contents of the arsenal. In all 
probability the governor’s house 
would be next attacked. 

In the face of this alarming possi- 
bility the intention of saving some 
of the governor’s valuables was at 
once abandoned. The front of the 
house was locked up, and after a 
cautious survey all passed out 
through the rear, and by way of the 
garden reached the narrow street 
which led to the commandant’s resi- 
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dence. The shouts of the trium- 
phant convicts could be heard in all 
directions, and a rattling noise 
showed that they were pressing into 
service the cannon that lined the 
main street. It might have been 
possible to escape from the town 
without discovery, but two things 
prevented the adoption of such a 
course. In the first place, the 
weather was too severe, and besides, 
it was the bounden duty of the 
officers to stick to their posts as long 
as possible. The Russian govern- 
ment would never have pardoned 
their wholesale desertion of Karso- 
kov at such a time. 

So their only hope lay in turning 
the commandant’s house into a for- 
tress and holding it against possible 
attacks. Very happily they arrived 
there without attracting observation, 
and were soon safely inside, much to 
the joy of the commandant’s faithful 
servants, who had remained at their 
post in spite of all the commotion. 

The house was a large one, though 
Captain Komaroff and his daughter 
were the sole occupants, his wife 
having been dead some years. It 
was built of heavy logs, and was two 
stories high, with an octagonal tower 
rising from the roof. The doors and 
window shutters were massive, and 
amply provided with bolts and bars. 
It had been constructed for purposes 
of defense years before, when Sag- 
halien belonged to Japan, and fanat- 
ical attacks on foreign merchants 
and traders were of frequent occur- 
rence. 

The party that now took posses- 
sion of it numbered twenty in all, 
and their hearts felt considerably 
lighter when Captain Komaroff 
opened the door of the arsenal room, 
and displayed stacks of rifles and 
cases of loaded cartridges. - The men 
were soon armed, and then food and 
drink were passed around. After 
making sure that the fastenings of 
the doors and windows were all in 
place, Gogol and Ivor were called 
upon to relate more fully what had 
occurred at the mines, and their 
story was listened to with the deepest 
interest. 
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Meanwhile two of the Cossacks 
had been sent out to reconnoiter. 
They returned with alarming inform- 
ation. The convicts had shot down 
forty or fifty of the soldiers, and the 
rest were bound and locked up in 
the barrack hall, where the most 
desperate fighting had taken place. 
The mob were. getting beyond the 
control of their leaders. Already 
they had destroyed the machinery in 
the mill and workshops, and now 
some were plundering the governor’s 
house, helping themselves to his 
valuables and fine liquors, while 
others were rushing through the 
town, robbing the inhabitants and 
ravaging the shops. 

Captain Komaroff ground his 
teeth with rage. “The gibbet will 
have a fine harvest when this thing 
is over,” he exclaimed. “If the 
authority is given me I will hang 
every one of the scoundrels.” 

“Hang them if you wish, when 
the time comes,” said the governor. 
“ At present the tables are decidedly 
turned on us. Do you think we can 
hold out here long enough ?” 

“Yes,” replied the commandant 
confidently, “I do. The convicts 
won't meddle with us long if they 
encounter a vigorous resistance. 
They will turn all their energies to 
escaping, especially since they must 
know that three companies of troops 
are due now from Vladivostok.” 

“The convicts don’t expect the 
ship here for a week,” Ivor ventured 
to say. 

“Then they will find out their 
mistake before long,” replied the 
commandant. “Iam satisfied that we 
can hold out until the vessel arrives. 
It is even possible that we shall not 
be attacked at all. There are so 
many other places to plunder. I 
think some of us had better sleep 
while we have the opportunity,” he 
added. “Itis long after midnight. 
I will go up in the tower first, and 
see what the indications are.” 

Ivor requested permission to ac- 
company him, and rather to his sur- 
prise it was granted. Half a dozen 
in all followed Captain Komaroff up 
the perpendicular iadder that led 
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from the second floor to the tower. 
Here was a small apartment, barely 
large enough to hold them, from 
which opened eight square windows. 

Little could be seen of the town 
save at those scattered localities 
where the street lamps reflected a 
feeble glare, but it became evident, 
the moment the window sashes were 
raised, that something unusual was 
about to occur. No _ shooting, 
smashing of glass, or pounding on 
doors could be heard. The only 
sounds that broke the stillness were 
the deep, continuous roar of human 
voices, and the crunch of countless 
feet on the brittlesnow. The relent- 
lesstread came nearer. The din of hu- 
man throats grew louder. The mob 
was now at the intersection of the 
main street and the narrow thorough- 
fare on which the commandant’s 
house faced. The black mass could be 
faintly seen as it wheeled around in 
tumultuous disorder. 

The excited cries of the leaders 
rang distinctly above the general 
tumult. 

“Kill the commandant!” yelled 
one ruffian, “and the governor too. 
We'll find them both in the same 
nest.” 

Others chimed in with savage 
shouts of: “Revenge! Revenge! 
Kill Colonel Riskin! Kill Captain 
Komaroff ! Remember our wrongs!” 

Inflamed with passion and drink 
the mob quickened their speed, and 
suddenly their bearded faces and 
gleaming rifle barrels appeared in a 
ray of light that shone from a lamp 
only fifty yards up the street. 

Captain Komaroff was perfectly 
cool as he dropped the window 
sashes into place. “It is time to go 
down,” he said quietly. “We will 
show these dogs that all Karsokov is 
not in their possession yet.” 

They descended to the lower floor 
without undue haste, and broke the 
news to the others. The shouting of 
the convicts now came distinctly 
through the solid walls of the house. 
They were almost before the door. 

The women were badly terrified, 
but the commandant’s daughter, 
who seemed to have considerable in- 
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fluence over them, succeeded in 
quieting their fears, and they were 
taken to a rear room where they 
would be less exposed to danger. 

The sixteen men on whom the de- 
fense of the house rested were reso- 
lute and determined fellows. Not 
one coward was among them. For 
Ivor and Gogol there existed a 
double incentive to fight well. Each 
had the same hope in his heart— 
that if he came out of the struggle 
alive he would be rewarded by an 
investigation into the false charge 
that had doomed him to penal servi- 
tude. The governor and the com- 
mandant had shown plainly that 
they were grateful to the convicts 
for what they had done. 

Another resolve lurked deep in 
Ivor’s heart—a resolve to defend 
Sonia Komaroff with his _heart’s 
blood if necessary. He felt a strange 
sense of exultation in the fact that 
the fair young girl was near .him, 
and might have need of him before 
the night was over. He shut his 
eyes to the future. 

Briefly and plainly Captain Koma- 
roff instructed his men in the line of 
defense he had mapped out. He 
personally saw to it that each rifle 
was in good condition, and that 
plenty of ammunition was within 
easy reach. Then succeeded a brief 
interval of waiting. The narrow 
street without was blocked by the 
noisy mob. The leaders were evi- 
dently trying to make themselves 
heard, but amid the confusion their 
efforts were in vain. For the same 
reason it was impossible for Captain 
Komaroff to warn the convicts what 
they might expect if they persisted 
in their purpose. The warning 
would have been useless, however, 
as the commandant knew well. 

Suddenly a violent assault was 
commenced on the door and the 
shutters. This was kept up for two 
or three moments, and then, seeing 
the futility of their efforts, the ruffi- 
ans desisted. The next move was 
equally harmless. Hundreds _ of 
rifles were fired, and the bullets im- 
bedded themselves deeply in the 
massive timbers. The leaden rain 
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fell for some time, and finally sub- 
sided to a few straggling shots. 
There was a lull in the storm, but 
it only portended greater activity to 
come. Above the yelling of the mob 
a crashing noise was heard, and then, 
with a steady crunch, a heavy mass 
was dragged across the frozen street. 
“Remember your instructions, 
men,” said Captain Komaroff. “ We 
shall have hot work on our hands in 
a moment or two. The scoundrels 
have torn away the pillars from the 
Greek chapel, and are going to use 
them for battering rams. The walls 
will hardly stand against them.” 


VII. 


HE commandant’s prediction 
was verified almost as the 
words left his lips. The heavy beam 
hammered the shutters unceasingly, 
and the timbers, stout though they 
were, began to creak and tremble. 
The mob roared triumphantly, and 
pressed close to the building. . 

Crash! In fell the shutter, carry- 
ing sash and splintered panes with it, 
and through the gaping orifice a 
momentary glimpse was had of the 
savage horde who filled the narrow 
street from house to house. 

Captain Komaroff’s voice 
clearly through the room. 
men!” 

Sixteen rifles poured their deadly 
contents through the broken shutter, 
and ere the stunning reverberations 
had ceased cries of rage and of 
mortal agony rose on the night air. 

Dead and dying lay heaped in 
front of the house as a second volley 
was quickly delivered with terrible 
effect. 

The convicts fell back before the 
leaden rain, and the defenders took 
advantage of this to roll a massive 
oaken sideboard against the broken 
window. A couch and a table still 
further strengthened the barricade, 
and the men intrenched themselves 
behind it just as the enemy turned 
their rifles on the window. Hun- 
dreds of shots were fired, and more 
than one bullet found its way 
through the cracks, and buried itself 


rang 
“Fire, 
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in the opposite wall. A Cossack 
who imprudently tried to cross the 
room was shot in the head, and died 
instantly. There was no time to 
waste sorrow over this occurrence. 
The body was quickly carried to a 
rear apartment and covered with a 
sheet. 

The fusillade now ceased, and the 
convicts attempted to batter down 
the barricade. They soon desisted, 
however, for Captain Komaroff 
ordered his men to fire through the 
crevices, and the shots did deadly 
execution among those who were 
driving the pillars. A brief lull en- 
sued, which was employed to good 
advantage by bringing heavy articles 
of furniture from the other rooms. 
It was certain that they would be 
needed in a short time. 

The convicts next turned their at- 
tention to another window, and be- 
gan a furious attack on the shutters 
with their battering rams. They 
seemed bent on keeping up the siege 
in spite of the terrible losses they 
had sustained. Their leaders were 
quite in accord with them, and at 
times the voices of Rustem and 
Schmidt could be distinguished as 
they gave commands or urged their 
followers on. A thirst for revenge 
rather than a desire for escape was 
now the motive that actuated the 
convicts. 

The window was soon forced in, 
and the results were precisely the 
same as before. A desperate rifle 
fire drove the enemy back with great 
loss of life, and the gap was quickly 
barricaded with heavy articles of 
furniture, and doors that had been 
removed from their hinges. 

The governor and the command- 
ant were elated by the success of the 
defense, and this hopeful feeling 
was shared by the others. More 
furniture was brought down from 
the upper floor of the house, and a 
strong barricade was wisely built 
against the heavy oaken door which 
opened on the street. The attack 
now centered here, and the tumult 
outside became perfectly deafening. 
Every stroke of the battering ram 
was greeted with hoarse yells, and 
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rifles cracked intermittently. The 
besiegers were getting by far the 
worst of it, however, for a steady 
fire through the chinks of the barri- 
caded windows laid many a ruffian 
low. 

It may seem strange that during 
all this time no attention had been 
paid to the rear of the house. The 
truth of the matter was, however, 
that Captain Komaroff had but little 
fear on this score. The house 
abutted on a small garden which 
was inclosed by a ten foot stone wall. 
At the base of the wall, on three 
sides, was a shallow ditch, now 
partially choked with snow and ice. 
Surrounding houses and gardens 
madc the place difficult of approach, 
and Captain Komaroff was therefore 
justified in thinking that such for- 
midable obstacles would deter the 
convicts from making an attack on 
the rear. But the captain under- 
rated the desperate nature of the 
foes with whom he had to deal. 

The apartment in which the women 
had been placed for safety opened 
on the garden. Just when the as- 
sault on the front of the house had 
reached the point above described, 
Sonia Komaroff heard crunching 
footsteps on the snow, and then the 
handle of the door was tried. An 
instant later a soft rap echoed on the 
panels. 

The women were terribly alarmed, 
and declared that some of the enemy 
were outside. But Sonia was of a 
different mind. If any of the con- 
victs were in the garden it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that they would 
make known their presence in this 
way. 

Going close to the door she called 
resolutely, “ Who is there?” 

“For God’s sake let me in,” came 
the distinct and immediate answer 
from the other side of the door. “I 
am Corporal Stanislov. I have 
narrowly escaped with my life, and 
am badly wounded.” 

Corporal Stanislov was one of the 
officers who superintended the shoe- 
making department of the prison 
workshops. It was quite natural 
that he should have escaped and 
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come to the rear of the commandant’s 
house. 

“Wait a moment,” cried Sonia, 
and with nimble fingers she hastily 
undid the bolts and bars that secur- 
edthedoor. Fatal mistake! Before 
she could lay hands on the latch the 
door was pushed inward by a gigan- 
tic ruffian wearing the gray convict 
uniform, and a score of savage faces 
appeared behind him. 

“The commandant’s daughter! 
Here’s luck !” cried the burly leader, 
who was none other than Schmidt. 
“Come on, comrades. One hold 
rush and the house will be ours.” 

He seized the terrified girl roughly, 
and with one piercing scream she 
fainted in his arms. 

The three other women fortunately 
had sufficient presence of mind to 
rush into the next room, and their 
shrill cries reached the hearing of 
those who were defending the house, 
and apprised them of the terrible 
truth. The foes in the street were 
forgotten, and the entire party dash- 
ed to the rear, to cope with this new 
danger. 

The attack from the garden had 
been devised by the German convict 
Schmidt, and to aid him in the un- 
dertaking he had chosen a score of 
men on whom he knew he could rely. 
With ladders procured from the 
prison they scaled the walls, and 
what Schmidt had counted on from 
the first was verified—that the wo- 
men would be in one of the rear 
rooms, and could be induced by 
stratagem to open the door. For 
the rest Schmidt proposed to rush 
into the house, protected by the tu- 
mult going on in the street, and 
shoot down the defenders—whose 
numbers he considerably. under- 
estimated—before they could recover 
from the shock of surprise. But 
this latter part of the plan miscarried. 
It was frustrated, in fact, by the 
three women, who upset and extin- 
guished the candle that was burning 
in the rear room, as they fled for- 
ward. 

The convicts crowded into the 
apartment, and in the darkness 
fumbled confusedly for the door that 
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led to the front of the house. While 
they were thus engaged Captain 
Komaroff and his men arrived on 
the scene. The advantage was all 
on their side, and guided by the 
faint light that shone from the gar- 
den, they poured a relentless fire in- 
to the crowded mass of the enemy. 

The result wassimple. Theconvicts 
were in such confusion that they could 
make little use of their weapons, and 
in the utmost terror they struggled 
toward the door, shrieking and curs- 
ing, and trampling the dead and 
dying under foot. 

The commandant was quick to 
follow up his success, and the carn- 
age was renewed in the garden, 
where the convicts made a brief 
stand. They succeeded in shooting 
down one of the officers who was by 
Captain Komaroff’s side, and then, 
finding the odds against them, they 
fled to the scaling ladders, and 
dropped pell mell into the ditch. 
More than one ruffian was lifeless 
when he reached the bottom, for as 
they passed the top of the wall they 
offered an easy target to the com- 
mandant’s party. 

Ivor and Gogol took an active part 
in this final act of the brief tragedy, 
but before it was quite over Gogol 
tapped his companion on the shoul- 
der. “Look!” he cried excitedly. 
“Do you see that ?” 

The old man was pointing to the 
extreme end of the garden, where 
the rear wall was visible through a 
gap in ‘the trees. It so happened 
that a light burning in the upper 
window of an adjoining house sheda 
dim ray on the spot, and as Ivor 
looked he saw a man, bearing a mo- 
tionless form in his arms, scale the 
wall and disappear on the other side. 

That brief glimpse sufficed for 
Ivor to recognize both. The man 
was Schmidt, and the young girl in 
his arms was Sonia Komaroff. Her 
white dress and floating golden hair 
were unmistakable. 

Gogol, too, recognized her. 

“It is the commandant’s daughter,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ The wretch is carry- 
ing her off—no doubt from pure 
hatred and revenge.” 
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Ivor’s brain seemed to swim for an 
instant. There was no time to tell 
the others what had happened. They 
were firing away at the side wall, 
close to the house, over which the 
convicts were escaping. A moment’s 
delay might prove fatal to the 
chances of rescue. 

“Gogol, we must save her," he 
cried. “ We must. Think of the 
poor girl in the power of that wretch. 
Come on, quick!” 

He dashed down the garden like 
an arrow, and Gogol plunged after 
him. None observed their flight, 
nor had the absence of the girl been 
discovered. 

On reaching the end of the garden 
the manner of Schmidt’s exit was 
easily discovered. The wall was 
crumbling and jagged, and being a 
strong man he had been able to pull 
himself to the top by catching hold 
of the projections. No doubt he had 
fled in this direction with his captive 
as soon as he escaped from the house. 

Ivor and Gogol mounted the wall 
in the same way, keeping a tight 
hold on their rifles. Peering over 
they saw that the ditch was empty as 
far as each angle. Had the scoun- 
drel already joined his companions ? 

“Come on, he shan’t escape us,” 
cried Ivor. He dropped to the 
ground. Gogol followed his ex- 
ample, and when they stood side by 
side in the bottom of the ditch, and 
looked at the barrier of stone rising 
sheer above them for fifteen feet, 
they suddenly realized that it was 
impossible to return. Not a projec- 
tion or crevice could be seen on the 
outer side of the wall. They were 
hopelessly cut off from their friends, 
and might be exposed to the fury of 
the mob at any minute. 

But the thought of their own dan- 
ger was, at the moment, as nothing 
compared to their desperate purpose 
of rescuing the captive. They turn- 
ed instinctively toward the right, 
and hurried around the angle of the 
wall. They would have gone madly 
on, heading straight for the narrow 
street where the convicts were still 
assaulting the house with desperate 
fury, had not Gogol espied an iron 
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gate, partly open, which led into a 
walled garden on the opposite side 
of the ditch. 

What could hardly have been 
more than a mere impulse led him to 
suggest to Ivor that they should 
search there for the missing girl. 
Hastily clambering up the side of 
the ditch they entered the gateway, 
and found themselves in a much 
larger garden than the command- 
ant’s. Half a dozen yards from the 
wall, on the snowy ground, lay Sonia 
Komaroff. Schmidt was on_ his 
knees beside her, chafing her tiny 
hands between his own. 

The sound of crunching footsteps 
brought the convict to his feet in 
alarm, but at sight of Ivor and Gogol 
he seemed reassured. It was very 
evident that he did not recognize 
them. Their gray uniforms natur- 
ally deceived him, and he supposed 
them to be two of his comrades who 
had followed him up. 

“Bear a hand here,” he cried. 
“This stupid girl has fainted. We 
must get her to a place of shelter. 
That bloodthirsty tyrant Komaroff 
will know what it is to suffer when 
he finds his daughter missing. I 
will a 

He drew back in sudden fear as 
Ivor and Gogol strode menacingly 
toward him, Then the truth flashed 
upon his mind. The odds were 
against him, and he had not the 
courage to attempt resistance. He 
turned and fled through the gate, 
shouting loudly for help. 

Sonia was safe for the present, and 
with a thrill of emotion Ivor lifted 
her in his arms. The slender form 
seemed no burden to him. Her eye- 
lids were fluttering, and the color 
was returning to her cheeks. She 
would soon awake to a consciousness 
of her position. Gogol hastily ex- 
changed his own weapon for 
Schmidt’s repeating rifle, and then 
took a survey from the gate. 

“ Here come a dozen of the ruffi- 
ans,” he cried, rejoining Ivor. “The 
German is at their head. They will 
show us scant mercy if we fall into 
their hands.” 

“Which way shall we go?” Ivor 
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asked. “We are hopelessly cut off 
from the commandant’s house.” 

“Push through the garden,” re- 
joined Gogol. “Give me the girl, if 
she is too heavy.” 

Ivor half indignantly refused. He 
would not have parted with his bur- 
den if the weight had been twice as 
great. 

The situation was critical, and 
called for immediate action. The 
pursuing convicts were clattering 
noisily through the ditch, and seemed 
to be within a few yards of the gate. 
The assault on the commandant’s 
house still continued, apparently 
with as little effect as before. For 
the present the convicts had evi- 
dently abandoned their original in- 
tention of escaping to the mainland. 

Side by side the fugitives hurried 
through the garden, keeping under 
cover of the trees and shrubbery as 
much as possible. They came pre- 
sently to a house—the residence of 
some Russian merchant—but the 
doors and windows were tightly 
barred, and no light was visible 
within. 

Schmidt and his ferocious follow- 
ers were now half way through the 
garden, tracing the fugitives by their 
tracks in the snowcrust. In another 
moment they would reach the house. 

At this critical juncture Ivor 
noticed a dark blotch on the surface 
of the garden wall. Inspection re- 
vealed a rusty iron gate, which was 
with difficulty torn open, and the 
fugitives found themselves in a side 
street. Their exit was discovered, 
as a volley of rifle balls testified 
clearly enough. 

“On! on!” cried Gogol, leading 
the way. Ivor followed, bearing the 
now half conscious girl, and they 
pushed rapidly down the street, seek- 
ing right and left for a place of 
shelter. Schmidt and a dozen con- 
victs were close in their rear, yelling 
hideously, and now from the main 
street, toward which they were run- 
ning, issued another mob, a full 
score strong, drawn thither by the 
shouts of their comrades. 

Thus caught between two fires the 
fugitives felt that hope was ended. 
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The open door of a house offered a 
last resource, and on dashing through 
it they found themselves in a bake 
shop. The proprietor had evidently 
fled in haste, but as yet the mob had 
not paid the place a visit. Freshly 
baked loaves were in the trays, and a 
candle, burnt nearly to the end, stood 
on the counter. 

Gogoi slammed the door shut, 
bolted and barred it, and in addition 
made a barricade of all the furniture 
he could find. By this time the mob 
was outside, and immediately a 
violent assault began. The door 
groaned under the attack, and bul- 
lets tore through the crevices of the 
logs, driving showers of mortar in 
all directions. 

The fugitives fled to the bakery 
kitchen, taking the candle with them, 
and thence gained the second floor 
by a narrow staircase. This was the 
only possible retreat, for the convicts 
had already surrounded the house. 

The second floor had three apart- 
ments, and the middle one of these 
was chosen for the last desperate re- 
sistance. The top of the staircase 
was in a corridor outside, and Gogol 
hastily choked it up with all the 
furniture he could find. Then both 
doors of the room were barricaded, 
and the shutters of the one window 
were drawn. 

Meanwhile Ivor laid his burden on 
a rude couch, and placed the candle 
on achair near by. The girl opened 
her eyes, and took a quick survey of 
the room and its occupants. Then 
she uttered a little cry and sat up. 

“How did I get here? Where is 
my father ?” sheasked pitifully. “Oh! 
I remember now. The door was 
broken in, and the convict with the 
black beard tried to take hold of 
me.” She sank back, and covered 
her face with her hands as though to 
shut out some dreadful sight. 

Ivor was deeply affected by her 
distress. As briefly as possible he 
told her all that had happened, not 
even omitting the perilous state of 
their present situation. 

Sonia Komaroff received the bad 
news as Ivor had expected her to re- 
ceive it. She made his heart beat 
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rapidly by her grateful words of 
thanks. There was a touch of 
hauteur in her manner, however, that 
warned Ivor of the gulf that was fix- 
ed between himself, a degraded con- 
vict, and this daughter of a proud 
and powerful Russian officer. 

Further conversation was rendered 
impossible at this point by the re- 
newed attack of the convicts. Under 
the rain of clubs, stones, and gun 
stocks the door tumbled in, barricade 
and all, and the bloodthirsty wretches 
were soon swarming through the 
lower rooms. They found the stair- 
case, and began the ascent, tearing 
away the obstructing furniture piece 
by piece. Their hoarse yells mingled 
with the crack of rifles. Bullets 
splintered their way through the 
floor, and the atmosphere became 
dim with powder smoke. 

The two defenders, pale but reso- 
lute, waited the fatal moment when 
the frail doors would be smashed 
inward. It was very close now. 
Ivor’s heart was filled with bitter 
agony—not for himself, but for 
Sonia. He resolved to defend her to 
the very last—to die for her sake, 
and with her. 

The staircase was clear now and 
the convicts were pushing into the 
corridor, and beating against the 
door. Another moment would wit- 
ness the end. 

Just when the frail panels were 
beginning to splinter under the rain 
of blows a frightful crash was heard, 
the house shook on its foundations, 
and the whole side wall of the room 
fell in amid a shower of splintered 
stone, beams, and mortar. 

Ivor felt a violent blow on the 
head, and sinking to the floor he lost 
all consciousness. 


VIII. 


OUR bare walls blotched with 
dirt and cobwebs, a table and 

two chairs, a bearded head nestled 
on the pillow of a small cot, a great 
whitewashed iron stove flaming with 
heat, and beside it a Russian soldier 
in his shirt sleeves—this was the 
scene on which Ivor Petrov’s gaze 
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rested when he came back to con- 
sciousness after a period that seemed 
to him like an evil dream. 

His limbs were stiff, and his head, 
which was bound in cloths, ached 
terribly. He was lying in bed with 
half his clothes on. His coarse gray 
jacket and overcoat, ragged and 
blood stained, hung from a hook on 
the wall. He was puzzled to account 
for these strange surroundings until 
he recognized Gogol as the occupant 
of the other bed. This brought his 
stray conjectures to a focus, and his 
memory reverted to the dread events 
of the past. One by one they rose 
before him—the insurrection at the 
mines, the flight to Karsokov, the 
assault on the commandant’s house, 
the abduction of Sonia Komaroff, the 
rescue achieved by himself and 
Gogol, and finally the last stand in 
the room over the baker’s shop. 

Here memory ceased to be of ser- 
vice, and Ivor lay still for a long time 
trying to supply the missing link be- 
tween past and present. It was 
evening now, to judge from the fad- 
ing light that entered the room from 
one small window, and presently the 
soldier put on his coat and went 
away. 

With an effort Ivor drew himself 
to an upright position. He was glad 
to find that he had the use of his 
limbs. 

‘Well, lad, how do you feel after 
your long sleep?” 

It was Gogol who spoke. He was 
sitting on the edge of the bed. His 
left arm was supported by a sling, 
and a bandage was wrapped around 
his forehead. 

Ivor uttered an exclamation of 
jov. “Ifeared you must have been 
killed,” he said. “As for myself, I 
am a little weak and dizzy, that is 
all. But what has happened? How 
long have we been here?”’ 

“You ask me difficult questions,” 
replied Gogol. “I have an idea that 
the bake shop in which we took 
refuge was blown up just as the con- 
victs had broken into the room where 
we made our last stand. 
nothing more until this morning 
when I found myself here in bed 
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I knew - 








You 
have been either unconscious or 


with a broken arm and head. 


asleep all day. A surgeon and 
several soldiers have been here, but 
they refuse to give me any inform- 
ation. I feel pretty sound except for 
a bad headache.” 

“Mine hurts, too,” exclaimed Ivor. 
“But what became of the command- 
ant’s daughter? Do you know?” 

“T can tell you nothing,” replied 
Gogol, “it is all a blank. Hush! 
Some one is coming.” 

Ivor sank wearily back among the 
pillows as the soldier entered the 
room, in company with a short, stout 
man who bore atray in his arms. 
This contained broth and crackers, 
and a portion was speedily placed on 
each bed. Both patients were 
hungry, and did full justice to the 
meal. When they had finished the 
short man gathered up the dishes 
and left the room. 

The interrupted conversation was 
not resumed, since the soldier kept a 
watchful eye upon his prisoners from 
his seat by the stove. When it fin- 
ally grew dark he lighted a candle 
and placed it onthe table. Then he 
tock a short pipe from his pocket, 
and for an hour or more puffed out 
clouds of smoke. 

Ivor lay on the bed, thinking over 
the recent events in which he had 
participated. His own future held 
the least place in his mind. He 
would have given much to know that 
Sonia Komaroff was safe. He was 
unwillingly forced to admit that the 
chances were against such a conclu- 
sion. If he and Gogol had fared so 
badly in this mysterious catastrophe 
was it likely that the girl had escap- 
ed serious injury—or even death ? 

Amid such meditations Ivor lapsed 
into drowsiness. He was vaguely 
aware that the soldier had left the 
room, and when soft footsteps cros- 
sed the floor a little later he roused 
himself from his stupor, and sat up. 
A slender form wrapped in a blue 
cloak and hood was standing beside 
the bed. Then the hood was thrown 
back, and the candle glow revealed 
the face of Sonia Komaroff. 

Ivor’s heart beat wildly. 
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“You!” he gasped. ‘“ You are safe, 
then ?” 

The intensity of his tone must 
have revealed something of the 
strange emotion that he felt. It 
startled the proud young Russian 
girl for an instant, and a deep blush 
mantled her cheeks. 

“Yes, 1 am safe,” she said with a 
touch of hauteur, “That is why I 
have come here tonight. I owe my 
life to you and to your brave com- 
panion, and the time has arrived 
when I can pay the debt. You are 
in great danger—both of you.” 

“In danger of what?” exclaimed 
Ivor. “Do the convicts still hold the 
town, and are we in their power?” 

“ There is little time to spare, but 
{ will tell you briefly what has hap- 
pened,” said the girl. “You must 
hear, too,” indicating Gogol, “for it 
concerns both of you.” 

She paused a moment while Gogol 
tottered across to Ivor’s bed, and sat 
down on the edge of it. Then she 
resumed hurriedly: ‘ You probably 
do not know that the riot is over. 
About the time that we took refuge 
in the bake shop the expected 
steamer arrived in the harbor with 
two hundred troops on board. The 
tumult apprised them of what was 
taking place. They landed immedi- 
ately, and opened fire on the con- 
victs with two heavy pieces of artil- 
lery. It was a stray ball from one of 
these—an eighty pounder—that shat- 
tered the wall of the bake shop and 
caused your injuries. It also fright- 
ened away the ruffians who were try- 
ing to force their way into the room, 
and when the soldiers arrived they 
thought you were both dead. The 
surgeon who was sent for declared 
differently, however, and you were 
brought to this rear room where you 
have been lying in a state of uncon- 
sciousness until today. I was not in- 
jured in the least, but I fainted when 
the ball crashed through the room.” 

‘“When did this happen?” asked 
Ivor. 

“Three days ago,” replied the girl. 
“The fighting was all over by the 
middle of the next morning. More 
than half of the convicts voluntarily 





surrendered, at least a hundred were 
killed, and the rest are being hunted 
down by mounted troops. My 
father and the brave men with him 
were rescued just in time, for the 
enemy had trained cannon on the 
house and were about to batter it 
down. But I have told you enough 
of these things. They are slight and 
unimportant in comparison with 
what other tidings I bring. Oh! 
how can [ tell you of the unjust belief 
that even my father shares! It is 
cruel, cruel.” 

At this point the girl was almost 
overpowered by her feelings, but 
with an effort she recovered her 
composure. 

“Don’t think of us,” said Ivor. 
“We have seen too much misery to 
shrink from another blow.” 

“Yes, we expect nothing better 
than to be sent back to the mines,” 
added Gogol in a bittertone. “Ser- 
vices rendered by a convict count 
for nothing.” 

“Ah! it is not that,” exclaimed 
the girl. “‘ The danger that threatens 
you now is even more terrible. Two 
leaders of the riot have been captured 
—a Turk named Rustem, and the 
German who broke into the house 
that night by strategy and carried 
me off. They accuse you two of in- 
stigating the riot, and they say your 
object was to turn traitors to the rest 
as soon as the insurrection broke out, 
and thus obtain favor and pardon for 
yourselves. The other convicts all 
testify to the same thing, and thus 
my father and the governor have 
been led to believe you guilty. This 
morning I overheard a conversation 
between them and other officers, and 
I learned from it that your fate has 
already been decided. In four days 
you are both to be hung before the 
prison in company with Rustem, and 
Schmidt, and many others.” 

A groan escaped from Gogol’s lips, 
and Ivor turned very pale. The 
blow was an unexpected one. At 
the worst they had anticipated noth- 
ing more than a return to their old 
life of misery. 

“ Rustem and Schmidt are taking 
this means to revenge themselves on 
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us,” exclaimed Ivor hoarsely. “It 
is easy to see that. They must have 
arranged the plan beforehand with 
their companions. But is it possible 
that your father believes their lies?” 

“Ves, he does,” replied the girl 
sadly, “and though I know that you 
are speaking the truth, and tell him 
so, it has no effect on him. Schmidt 
declares that both of you helped to 
carry me off, and that you quarreled 
with him because you wanted posses- 
sion of me yourselves. This, too, 
my father believes, though I know it 
to be false. He insists that the evi- 
dence is all against you, and that the 
verdict of the tribunal must take its 
course.” 

“Ts there no hope, then?” asked 
Ivor. “Is this to be our reward for 
bringing the news to Karsokov, and 
for saving you from that ruffian’s 
clutches? It is hard to die ss 

“Ah, hush!” whispered the girl. 
“Do you think me so ungrateful? I 
have come to give you what little 
help lies in my power. It is little 
indeed compared to the risks which 
you freely undertook for my sake. 
In the first place let me tell you that 
I have many faithful and devoted 
servants in Karsokov. It fortun- 
ately happens that Rolav, the baker 
who occupies this house, is one of 
them. Another is the soldier who 
stands in the garden under your 
window every night. His name is 
Sasha. Both would do anything in 
their power for me, and it is by their 
aid and connivance that I have been 
enabled to come here tonight. I 
must tell you my plan quickly, for I 
may be interrupted. Hark! what is 
that? I thought I heard a door 
open in the front of the house. If I 
am discovered here it will fare badly 
with all of us.” 

She listened intently for a moment, 
but the sound was not repeated. 

“Shall I step into the corridor?” 
suggested Gogol. “I can hear what 
goes on down stairs, and give you 
timely warning. I feel quite able to 
walk.” 

“Yes, pray do,” answered Sonia. 
“T shall then feel safe, for if any 
person enters the front of the house 





I can escape by the rear. Your 
friend will explain to you the in- 
structions that I am about to give 
him.” 

Gogol at once crossed the room 
and stationed himself in the hall, 
leaving the door partly open. 

“Pay close attention,” said the 
girl, fixing her gaze on Ivor, “and 
don’t lose a word that I tell you. 
The surgeon has reported that both 
of you can safely be transferred to 
the prison the day after tomorrow 
Tomorrow night, then, you must es- 
cape. Since you are regarded as 
being disabled, only ordinary pre- 
cautions have been taken to guard 
the house. Two Cossacks are 
stationed at the front entrance every 
night, and Sasha, of whom I told 
you, is on duty in the garden. It 
was Sasha who stayed in the room 
with you today. He is now at his 
post. 

“ Now here are your instructions. 
Tomorrow night, an hour or two 
after dark, you and your companion 
must creep down stairs and enter 
the garden by the rear door, which 
you will find open. Sasha will not 
molest you, but in order to make it 
appear that he tried to do his duty 
you must bind and gag him, and 
take his gun. The next step will be 
the most dangerous, and you must 
be very careful to avoid observation. 
Go straight to the landing place at 
the foot of the town, and then follow 
the road that goes due westward 
across the arm of the bay. You 
can’t easily miss it, for it runs along 
the edge of a heavy pine forest. The 
distance to the shore of the strait is 
nine miles, and there, on the lower 
side of a jutting promontory of 
rocks, you will find a small boat con- 
cealed in a quiet cove. It is empty 
now, but before tomorrow night it 
wili contain a stock of food, and a 
complete outfit of heavy clothes for 
each of you. The friend that has 
promised to arrange this for me can 
be depended upon. You must try 
to reach the mainland in this boat, 
and as the weather promises to be 
calm I think you have a good chance 
of success. After that fresh perils 
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will begin, but if you ever reach 
Vladivostok you may find shelter 
and protection from some of the 
foreign vessels that lie in the harbor 
there. The long walk will be your 
greatest ordeal, but you may be 
stronger by tomorrow, and here is 
something which will be of help to 
you,” 

She took a small flask from under 
her cloak and handed it to Ivor, who 
immediately concealed it under the 
mattress of the bed. 

“And now I must leave you,” she 
resumed. “I will pray nightly to 
God for your escape. You deserve 
to be free, and I feel that I am doing 
right in helping you. Whatever 
were the sins that brought you here 
I hope you will repent of them and 
try to lead better lives in the future.” 

“Ah! how can I thank you?” ex- 
claimed Ivor. ‘“ You are an angel of 
pity and kindness. If you only knew 
the truth how differently you would 
think of me! Wait one moment. I 
feel that I must tell you. Iam inno- 
cent of any crime; before God I 
swear it!” 

Encouraged by the girl’s hesitat- 
ing attitude, and before she could 
utter a word of remonstrance, Ivor 
poured out in low but passionate 
tones the story of his wrongs. 

To hear was to believe, and Sonia 
Komaroff did believe. Her eyes 
filled with tears, and the touch of 
hauteur—that barrier of caste which 
so chilled Ivor’s heart—vanished from 
her manner. Instinctively she real- 
ized that the man before her—de- 
graded convict though he was—be- 
longed to her own class in life. Per- 
haps she had divined the truth long 
ago. Whocan fathom the subtlety 
of a woman’s discernment ? 

Ivor saw and understood her emo- 
tion. “You believe me!” he cried. 
“Thank God for that! You know 
that I am innocent. I feared that 
I should never find any one who 
would listen to my story. I thought 
God had forgotten me. But now I 
can believe in His mercy and good- 
ness.” 

“Hush! God never forgets,” whis- 
pered Sonia, “though His remem- 
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brance sometimes seems long de- 
layed. I believe your story. I have 
heard of similar things before, and I 
blush for my own country when I 
think that such wickedness can be 
safely carried out under the sanction 
of the government. If I thought that 
my influence would avail at the pres- 
ent timeI would bid you stay while I 
sought to convince my father. But I 
am terribly afraid that I should fail, 
and then your life would surely be 
taken. It is best that you should 
escape now, and I am certain that in 
the future your name will be cleared 
and full justice will be done.” 

‘Yes, it is better so,” muttered 
Ivor. “My companion, too, is the 
victim of a plot. He tells me so, and 
I believe him.” 

“You will both be happy again,” 
whispered Sonia. “ Your part in this 
insurrection was ordered by God. It 
is the first step toward that ending 
which shall bring retribution to the 
wicked, and to you and vour friend 
your rightful places in the world.” 

As she spoke she leaned closer to 
ivor. Her tearful eyes and blush- 
ing cheeks showed in the dim glow of 
the candle. A passionate expres- 
sion of the love—for love it was— 
that filled his heart surged to Ivor’s 
lips, but with a fierce effort he 
choked it down. What right had he 
—a convicted felon—to speak of 
love? He remembered her words of 
hope, and a confident conviction that 
they would come true sprang up in 
his mind. For the moment he felt 
supremely happy. 

“T shall never forget you,” he 
whispered. “Under other circum- 
stances I would dare to speak things 
to which my lips are now tightly 
sealed. By your aidI am going to 
seek freedom and justice, and I be- 
lieve I shall find them. When I come 
into my heritage, and no stain rests 
on my name, may I come to you 
again and say that which I dare not 
say now?” 

He paused, frightened at his own 
temerity. Then, emboldened by her 
silence, and scarce knowing what he 
did, he seized her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. 
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“ Farewell now,” she whispered in 
a faint voice, gently withdrawing her 
hand from his grasp. ‘God be with 
you, and keep you in Hiscarethrough 
perils and dangers.” 

. She turned, and crossed the room. 
Going swiftly and silently by Gogol 
she descended the stairs, and the 
echo of her soft tread died away. 


IX. 


VOR remained for a time as 
though in a trance, repeating 
over and over to himself Sonia’s last 
words, and trying to recall the linea- 
ments of her sweet face. The hope 
—nay, the belief that she was not in- 
different to him had come upon him 
so suddenly that it seemed more of a 
dream than a reality. He forgot 
everything for the moment but this 
new found happiness, and the spell 
was only broken when Gogol strode 
across the room. 

Then came the reaction, and Ivor 
sank back among the pillows, dizzy 
from weakness and the shooting 
pains in his head. He felt better 
presently, and in composed tones 
told Gogol of the plan of escape 
which Sonia’s gratitude had led her 
to devise. They discussed it in all 
its bearings until a late hour, and 
then fell asleep. 

The morning ushered in a day of 
constant dread and apprehension, 
for there was no slight possibility 
that orders would be given to have 
the prisoners moved at once to 
stronger quarters. In order to 
obviate this they feigned to be far 
weaker than they really were. It 
was easy acting, since their wounds 
still gave them some pain. Gogol’s 
broken arm was beginning to knit, 
but his head was badly bruised, and 
so was Ivor’s. 

The deception may have been 
noticed by the baker, who brought in 
food and drink three times, and by 
the Cossack, Sasha, who was on 
guard in the room all day; but if so 
they made no sign. The latter es- 
pecially preserved a stolidly indiffer- 
ent demeanor, and it was hard to be- 
lieve that he had allied himself with 
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Sonia to aid the escape of the 
prisoners. 

The surgeon did not call, and the 
wearisome day came safely to a 
close. Supper was served at dusk 
and both men ate heartily with a 
view to what lay before them. An 
hour later, when the blackness and 
silence of night had settled down on 
the surrounding town, the Cossack 
took his departure, and the prisoners 
found themselves alone. The time 
had come to act, and the knowledge 
of what they had at stake made them 
cool and clear headed. Ivor helped 
Gogol into his heavy cloak, and then 
put his own on. He produced the 
flask given him by Sonia, and both 
took a sip. The contents proved to 
be vodka. 

“T feel equal to a nine mile tramp 
now,” said Ivor. “My pain and 
dizziness have disappeared.” 

“Tt’s false strength though, my 
lad,” muttered Gogol. “Still, if we 
can keep it up until we reach the 
boat, our legs will have a long rest. 
I can’t do much rowing with one 
arm—that’s what worries me.” 

“Never mind, I can row for two,” 
replied Ivor. “I used to be a pretty 
good oarsman, and I don’t believe 
my hand has lost its cunning. Come 
on, I am eager to make a trial of it.” 

They listened a moment to make 
sure that all was quiet, and then with 
cautious steps they descended the 
stairs, and passing through a narrow 
hall came to the rear door, which 
they opened softly. Inthe dim light 
thev saw Sasha standing a few paces 
away with his back toward them. 

The Cossack had certainly heard 
the door open, and it was equally 
certain that he intended to stick 
loyally to the trust reposed in him 
by Sonia Komaroff, for he offered no 
resistance when Ivor seized him from 
behind. Gogol lent the assistance 
of his one arm, and Sasha was soon 
bound and gagged with strips cut 
from his heavy cloak. After laying 
him in a clump of shrubbery by the 
garden wall, and possessing them- 
selves of his rifle and cartridges, the 
fugitives emerged through a broken 
gate ona side street. The thorough- 
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fare was dark and deserted, and 
without observation they gained the 
forest on the outskirts of the town, 
whence it was an easy task to reach 
the road that led eastward across the 
head of the bay. Turning a last look 
on the twinkling lights of the town, 
where all was quiet, they strode 
rapidly forward, feeling fresher and 
more vigorous with every step. 

The weather was such as is often 
met with in the southern part of 
Saghalien for days at a time. The 
sky was clear, and the temperature 
stood a little above zero. The snow 
was covered with a hard, unyielding 
crust of ice. There was every pros- 
pect that the weather would continue 
in this state, detracting much from 
the difficulties of the passage across 
the strait to the mainland. The 
fugitives felt their spirits rising as 
they left mile after mile behind them, 
stopping at brief intervals to moisten 
their throats with a few drops of 
vodka. Toward the end of the 
journey they grew weary and foot- 
sore, and their wounds gave them a 
good deal of pain. It was a glad 
moment when they saw, from a 
cleared spot on the brow of a wooded 
slope, the icy waters of the sea glis- 
tening in the distance under the 
starry sky. They had kept well to 
the path, for in plain view was the 
promontory of rocks described by 
Sonia, jutting out from the beach to 
a distance of several hundred feet. 
In the center it was elevated, and 
timbered with a belt of trees. 

With eager eyes the fugitives gazed 
on the scene for a moment, and then 
they strode briskly down the slope. 
Hardly had they taken a dozen steps 
on the crunching snow crust when a 
long drawn howl sounded behind 
them. The sound was quickly re- 
peated, and this time it seemed 
nearer. 

Ivor stopped, and looked at his 
companion in alarm. 

“Wolves!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What 
shall we do?” 

“There are no wolves on Sag- 
halien,” cried Gogol. ‘Our escape 
is known, and the governor has pat 
his bloodhounds on the trail. He 
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has four of the brutes—big, savage 
fellows.” 

“Then we are lost,” 
Ivor, turning pale. 

“No, we have a chance. Run your 
best, lad.” 

They ran at headlong speed down 
the slope, spurred to greater effort 
by the loud baying of the eager 
hounds. Other sounds now mingled 
with the din—the rapid crunch of 
hoofs, and a shout uttered by a hu- 
man voice. Mounted troops were 
coming in the rear of the hounds. 

Brief but terrible was that mad 
flight down the hill and through the 
belt of pine timber, for the fugitives 
knew that to gain the boat meant 
safety and freedom, while capture 
would bring them to an ignominious 
end on the gallows. Pain and fa- 
tigue were forgotten, and as they 
emerged on the beach close to the 
angle formed by the jutting promon- 
tory they saw the outlines of the 
boat between two rocks in a quiet 
cove. 

Another moment would have seen 
them launched safely out on the tide, 
but the vociferous baying of the 
bloodhounds was echoing from the 
timber, and suddenly a great bronze 
colored brute burst out and rushed 
at the fugitives with a snarl of fury. 

The other dogs were some distance 
behind, and Ivor was quick to grasp 
the opportunity that offered. ‘ Get 
the boat ready, Gogol,” he cried. 
“Quick! I’ll be with you in a min- 
ute,’ and as his companion rushed 
by him he dropped on one knee, and 
trained the Cossack’s rifle on the 
bloodhound. With a quick aim he 
pulled trigger, and as the report died 
away the brute was seen struggling 
in the agonies of death. 

Ivor darted for the boat and sprang 
in just as four more bloodhounds 
broke from the timber and came 
yelping down the beach. But they 
were too late. Gogol had already 
given the boat a thrust with all the 
strength of his one serviceable arm, 
and gliding from between the rocks 
its prow cut through the waves that 
were rippling gently shoreward. 
Ivor sprang to the middle seat and 
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put all his strength into the heavy, 
clumsy oars that were fitted into the 
rowlocks, There was a second pair, 
but as Gogol could not use them he 
dropped into the stern and shouted 
out quick directions to Ivor. 

The combined influence of mind 
and muscle sent the little craft 
straight seaward, and as it swept be- 
yond the tip of the promontory a 
dozen mounted Cossacks rode to the 
verge of the beach and mingled their 
excited cries with the baying of the 
baffled hounds. Then they spied 
the receding boat, and instantly their 
rifles were unloosed and leveled. 

The gleam of the steel barrels 
caught Gogol’s eye, and pulling Ivor 
backward from the seat he dropped 
down beside him. The sharp re- 
ports rang on the night air, and 
more than one bullet buried itself in 
the stern timbers of the boat.. The 
firing continued intermittently, and 
when it finally ceased the fugitives 
were overjoyed to discover that 
tide or current, trending outward, 
had carried them a quarter of a mile 
from shore. The little group of 
Cossacks could be dimly seen, out- 
lined in black against the snowy 
whiteness of the beach. 

“That was a narrow escape, lad,” 
muttered Gogol, “but I think we 
are safe now. Of course they will 
try to capture us, but it is a long 
distance around the arm of the bay, 
and the only vessels to be had are at 
Karsokov. If one is sent after us it 
won't be hard to keep out of its 
way.” 

“We may reach the mainland be- 
fore that,” suggested Ivor. 

“Hardly, lad, for the distance is 
forty or fifty miles. But we will 
cover it in the least time possible. 
How do you feel?” 

“A bit nervous, that’s all. But I 
shall soon pull myself together.” 

“Better rest a little,” replied 
Gogol. “Come, we’ll have a look at 
this snug little craft and its contents, 
and see how we are fitted out. I’ve 
always had a fondness for boats 
since I was a boy, and paddled about 
on the Petersburg canals.” 

Ivor was quite willing to abandon 
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the oars for a little while, and the 
proposed inspection was made. 
Amply satisfactory it proved, too. 
In the first place the boat itself could 
not have been better fitted for the 
cruise it was expected to make. 
True, it was heavy and difficult to 
row, but then its depth and stout 
timbers made it capable of resisting 
pretty rough water. It was an 
ordinary fisherman’s craft, and the 
sail that belonged to it was lying 
furled up in the bottom. This 
counted for little, however, since 
scarcely a breath of air was stir- 
ring, and none was likely to stir. 

Under the fore and stern seats 
were found the articles promised by 
Sonia Komaroff—and indeed much 
more than that. There were two 
complete outfits of coarse but ser- 
viceable clothes, a sack filled with 
bread, meat, and other supplies, a 
pair of heavy blankets, and a revol- 
ver and cartridges. 

Tears welled into Ivor’s eyes as he 
realized at what risk and toil the 
brave girl must have found means to 
carry out her plan. Some day, he 
fervently hoped, he might be able to 
show and prove his gratitude. 

“ We shall want for nothing, ” mut- 
tered Gogol, as he examined each 
article in turn. “Ah! that rigid old 
tyrant of a commandant little de- 
serves such a daughter. May Heaven 
bless her, and keep her from harm! 
What a treasure she will make her 
husband, if ever she marries.” 

Ivor mentally agreed with his 
companion, but said nothing. He 
felt reluctant to lay bare the secret 
of his heart, even to such a tried 
friend as Gogol; yet at times he was 
strongly tempted to make a confi- 
dant of him. : 

When the boat had been thor- 
oughly examined the new clothes 
were put on, and the old ones cast 
into the sea. A hasty meal of bread 
and meat put new life into the fugi- 
tives, and then they began the cruise 
in earnest. 

It was now past midnight, as 
nearly as they could judge, and for 
héur after hour Ivor toiled at the 
clumsy oars, stopping for brief inter- 
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vals of rest whenever the labor be- 
came too severe. The guidance of 
the craft depended upon Gogol, who 
mapped out his course by the aid of 
the stars. 

This worked very well until shortly 
before dawn, when the sky became 
overcast with clouds, and a raw, cut- 
ting breeze gave warning of a change 
in the weather. Things grew from 
bad to worse, and when morning 
broke the fugitives were forced to 
admit that they had lost their bear- 
ings. The somber, lead colored sky 
hid every trace of the sun, and a 
faint bluish haze, impenetrable at a 
distance of four or five miles, hung 
over the sea. 

“From the feel of this wind it 
must blow from the east,” said Gogol. 
“At all events we can’t do better 
than act on that belief. Suppose we 
put the sail up, lad? We can’t lie 
becalmed here, for it will snow before 
evening.” 

Ivor assented readily. The sail 
was quickly rigged up, and the mast 
was fitted into its socket. The ropes 
and tackle were all complete, and it 
was a happy moment for the voy- 
agers when they saw the wind belly 
the triangular canvas, and felt the 
boat quiver with life and motion. 
Ivor proved himself an adept in the 
art of managing the sail, and during 
the morning and part of the after- 
noon steady progress was made. 

The contrast between pulling at 
the heavy oars and sitting quietly at 
ease was thoroughly appreciated, 
and both men felt stronger than at 
any time since leaving their sick 
room. 

Their inaction left them at the 
mercy of the cold, however, and they 
were finally compelled to make use 
of the blankets. A constant watch 
was kept for any vessel that might 
have been sent after the fugitives, 
but if one was cruising about the 
vicinity the fog made its presence 
unknown. One constant source of 
apprehension existed. The sea was 
dotted with ice cakes which had 
drifted from far northern waters, and 
a collision with some of the largest 
of these would probably prove disas- 
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trous. However, by constant vigi- 
lance the fugitives hoped to avert 
the danger. 

So the day wore on, and the shades 
of night began to blend with the 
mist. The wind blew more strongly, 
bearing in its teeth a thin shower of 
snow. Still there was no sign of 
land, and the castaways felt the chill 
of despair driving hope from their 
hearts. They pretended to be as 
sanguine as ever, but their words 
were a hollow mockery. They 
huddled close together, seeking pro- 
tection from the bitter cold and the 
fast thickening fall of snow. 

The minutes mounted into hours, 
and still the little boat held its 
course. Showers of icy spray drench- 
ed the occupants, and added to their 
misery. The night was intensely 
dark. Nothing could be seen save 
here and there an occasional whitish 
patch—a drifting cake of ice. 

“We are running too great a risk,” 
said Gogol finally. “Let us take the 
sail down and do what we can with 
the oars. I will try to help you with 
my one hand. The exercise will keep 
our blood stirring ; otherwise we may 
be frozen stiff before morning.” 

“I’m willing,” assented Ivor. “It 
won’t make much difference, 
though,” he added moodily. “The 
chances are dead against our reach- 
ing land. As likely as not we are 
cruising right down the center of the 
strait.” 

“T won’t deny it, lad,” muttered 
Gogol, “ but we’ll hope for the best. 
Keep your spirits up.” 

He rose unsteadily to his feet, in- 
tending to lower the sail, and had 
barely taken hold of the mast pole 
when there was a terrific shock, ac- 
companied by the grinding sound of 
splintered ice and shattered timbers. 

Gogol was thrown on his face, and 
when he rose he felt the icy water 
surging about his ankles, and saw 
that the boat had struck a great floe, 
and then swung lengthwise alongside 
of it. 

“We are sinking,” he cried to Ivor, 
who had been flung forcibly against 
his companion. “Jump! Jump for 
your life!” 
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They sprang to the side of the 
boat, and by a desperate leap cleared 
the gap, and landed safely on the ice 
floe. They were none too soon, for 
the little craft settled deeper in the 
water as the flood rushed in. Then, 
with a hollow gurgle, it vanished, 
taking everything with it—weapons, 
food and blankets. 

The fugitives stood in silent hor- 
ror, scanning the icy prison that was 
now their only refuge. The floe was 
circular in shape, with jagged, ir- 
regular edges. Its diameter was 
probably twenty feet. It lurched 
heavily among the waves, and oc- 
casionally a sharp crack could be 
heard as one of the outer fragments 
parted. It was inevitable that it 
would break up altogether before 
long. Then would come—the end. 
And even should it hold together, 
death by cold or starvation would be 
the certain fate of the castaways. 

They realized the situation and 
discussed it with growing despair. 
Not a ray of hope existed. After 
escaping far more critical perils, they 
must die at a time when safety had 
seemed almost within their grasp. 

Gogol seemed to face his doom 
with a dull resignation, but not so 
with Ivor. It was more than he 
could bear to think that the mis- 
creants who had plotted his ruin 
would enjoy unpunished the fruits of 
their crime, and when the sweet face 
of Sonia Komaroff rose before his 
eyes out of the darkness, his anguish 
became acute. He sat down on a 
fragment of ice, and buried his face 
in his hands. Thus he remained for 
an hour, face to face with the horrors 
of death, while Gogol sat mutely by 
his side. The wind shrieked and 
whistled, the snow fell and drifted in 
little heaps, and on through the dark- 
ness swept the ice floe with its human 
burden, swirling and pitching amid 
the crested billows. 

At last Ivor lifted his head and 
looked hopelessly at his companion. 
“Gogol,” he said in husky tones, 
“your frame is stronger than mine, 
and you may survive to reach the 
shore or be picked up by some pass- 
ing vessel. If God so wills it, I want 
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you to promise me two things. First 
that you will write to Sonia Koma- 
roff and tell her how I died, and that 
her name was last on my lips. Tell 
her that I loved her—that I hoped 
some day totell herso. And now 
one more thing—an act of just retri- 
bution this time. I have an uncle 
in St. Petersburg, and no more treach- 
erous, black hearted fiend than Max- 
imy Petrov ever walked this earth—” 

A harsh, gasping cry broke from 
Gogol’s lips, and he staggered to his 
feet trembling in every limb. “ Max- 
imy Petrov!” he cried hoarsely. 
“You know that villain? He is your 
uncle? Who are you, lad? Speak! 
for God’s sake speak!” 

He stood swaying from side to 
side, and devouring Ivor’s face with 
a hungry look. 


X. 


VOR, in turn, was no less amazed 
by Gogol’s agitation. He be- 
lieved for a moment that suffering 
and peril had suddenly bereft his 
companion of his senses. Then it 
occurred to him that something far 
deeper lay beneath the mystery. 

“Speak! Who are you?” re- 
peated Gogol, more passionately 
than before. “I ought to know, and 
yet—no, it is impossible.” 

‘“My name is Petrov,” stammered 
Ivor. “My father was Alexis Pe- 
trov, the brother of Maximy. My 
mother’s name was Halliday —” 

The words were literally smoth- 
ered on Ivor’s lips as Gogol, forget- 
ting his injured arm, threw himself 
upon him in a transport of joy, and 
hugged him with a bear-like embrace. 

“ You are Ivor Alexovyitch, the son 
of my old master,” he cried hoarselv. 
“ Thank God for this meeting! I was 
your father’s faithful servant, and 
your mother’s too. What a noble 
woman she was, and how patiently 
she suffered injustice and wrong!” 

Ivor began to comprehend the 
truth as he extricated himself from 
Gogol’s embrace. 

“You are not Nicholas, surely?” 
he asked. 


“Yes, I am Nicholas—Nicholas 
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Gogol,” replied the old man, while 
the tears streamed down his furrowed 
cheeks. “You have heard your 
mother speak of me, then ?” 

“Often. She spoke of you last 
just before she died.” 

“Alas! Is Madame Petrov dead?” 
exclaimed Gogol, giving way to a 
burst of grief. ‘And she never 
knew that the truth had been found 
out—never knew that her husband 
had repented of his injustice!” 

“Yes, she knew,” said Ivor softly. 
“She received a letter from my 
father shortly before his death.” 

Gogol was silent for a moment, 
struggling hard to conquer his emo- 


tions. Then he sat down on the ice 
beside !vor, and threw one arm 
about him. 


“Surely no stranger thing. than 
this ever happened,” he said huskily. 
“For months we have lived together, 
sharing misery and toil, and yet each 
ignorant of the other's identity. The 
ways of Providence are indeed hard 
to understand. But tell me now 
this story of treachery. I almost 
know the truth already. It was your 
heartless uncle who sent you to Sag- 
halien?” 


“Yes, it was Maximy Petrov,” re- - 


plied Ivor. ‘ He and another villain. 
I will tell you all.” 

Forgetful of the imminent perils 
that surrounded them they sat side 
by side, Gogol listening with eager 
attention to every word that fell 
from Ivor’s lips, as he went back to 
the past and told the sad story of 
treachery and suffering. The wind 
howled, and the waves lashed the 
ice furiously, as though they would 
drown the voice of the speaker. 

Gogol could hardly master his in- 
dignation sufficiently to listen to the 
end. Then, when he was free to 
speak, the pent up passion’ burst 
forth. He plunged at once into his 
own story, trying to speak coherently, 
but pouring out his words at spas- 
modic intervals. 

“Ah! The base treachery of those 
lying, forging scoundrels! What 
would I not give for one short year 
of life? Assure as there is a God 
above both would go to the mines of 
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Siberia for life. Listen, lad; I know 
all—everything. I have proofs of 
their guilt. I know where the genu- 
ine will is.” 

Ivor gave an involuntary start. 

“There was one then?” he gasped. 

“Yes, to be sure. But I must try 
to speak plainly. I feel that I am 
becoming confused. Let me begin 
at the beginning. That is the first 
step. You know already that I was 
a trusted servant in Alexis Petrov’s 
house for seventeen years. I was a 
mere lad when I entered his employ. 
Your mother was the kindest mis- 
tress aman could have. I worshiped 
the ground she trod upon. As for 
you, many a time you were sent out 
in my care. What happened in those 
days you already know. I was sure 
that your mother was innocent, and 
I even had my suspicions as to the 
enemy who was trying to ruin her 
by lying letters. Of course I dared 
not-whisper this to my master. It 
might have cost me my life. Well, 
your mother fled with you, unable to 
endure any more, and the years 
rolled by until the time of your 
father’s last illness. Then, in some 
way, he discovered the truth, and 
told me of it. The bitterest enemy 
your mother’ had was the man who 
professed the greatest friendship for 
her— Maximy Petrov.” 

“My uncle!” exclaimed Ivor. “ Why 
did I not suspect him before? Ah! 
what crimes he will have to answer 
for!” 

“Yes, many indeed,” muttered 
Gogol, grinding his teeth. “ This 
was his revenge for being rejected 
by your mother. Well, as [ have 
said, my master discovered his 
brother’s perfidy, but for some reason 
he preferred to keep him in igno- 
rance of it. He had a different plan 
in view, but of this he told me noth- 
ing. My first knowledge of it comes 
from that letter which you tell me 
your mother received. I did not 
know my master had written it. The 
day after Alexis Petrov died his 
brother and Feodor Gunsberg were 
closeted together. I happened to 
pass through the room when they 
had left it fora moment. The table 
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was strewn with writing materials, 
and on the floor lay a folded paper, 
which I picked up. I glanced at it, 
and saw that it was a will. My mas- 
ter’s name was signed to it. I don’t 
know what prompted me to act as I 
did, but I took thedocument and put 
it behind a loose stone of the big 
open fireplace in the adjoining room. 
On the day of my master’s burial, 
when the funeral was over, Feodor 
Gunsberg read what was supposed 
to be the genuine will. It gave all 
the property to Maximy Petrov ex- 
cept a few legacies to the servants. I 
felt sure this was a forgery, for I 
knew Alexis Petrov would not have 
left his property to his brother after 
the discovery he had made. I con- 
cluded that the will 1] had hidden was 
the real one, but I never had a chance 
to examine it. I was suspected of 
knowing too much, for your uncle 
and his confederate discovered that 
I had been in the room where they 
concocted the plot. They had me 
arrested and sent to Saghalien by 
almost the same means that were 
adopted in your case. I was utterly 
powerless and never succeeded in 
finding any one who would listen to 
my story. What little uncertainty 
there was about the mafter you have 
now cleared up. The letter -that 
your mother received shows plainly 
that my master made a will in her 
favor and yours. The conspirators 
no doubt made use of it in forging 
a new one to suit their own ends, 
and intended to destroy the original. 
But I foiled them by taking posses- 
sion of it, and it is probably still 
concealed in the fireplace.” 

“But the loss of the will did not 
deter them from going on with their 
plans,” said Ivor, “though they 
must have been constantly in fear of 
detection, even when they had put 
you out of the way.” 

“No, they are desperate men. For 
such a fortune—which they no doubt 
divided—they would have stopped at 
nothing. They removed me from 
their path, and then you, and they 
are quite ready to commit more 
crimes if danger threatens them. It 
was a double gratification for Max- 
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imy Petrov to put you out of the 
way, for he hates you as he hated 
your mother. It is hard that those 
miscreants should live to enjoy their 
ill gotten gains, while we, the vic- 
tims, must die unavenged.” 

Ivor laughed—a_ harsh, bitter 
laugh. “Hard! Yes, it is more than 
hard,” he muttered in a passionate 
voice. “ But such things predomin- 
ate in this world. Will there be 
justice and mercy in the next, I 
wonder? However, we shall know 
ere long. What fools we are to talk 
of our wrongs while we stand on the 
edge of eternity! It can give us no 
consolation, but only adds to our 
torture.” 

The wretched man stared for an 
instant into the blackness that lay on 
all sides. Then, with a moan of 
agony, he threw himself amid the 
drifted snow that covered the rough 
floe, and covered his face with his 
arms. 

Gogol looked on pityingly. He 
would have given much to cheer his 
companion, but he well knew his im- 
potency to utter one sincere word of 
comfort. It was better to face the 
truth—and the truth was very bitter 


‘and hopeless. 


The minutes passed on, and the 
two castaways lay mute and motion- 
less on the ice, while the falling 
snow gathered in little heaps on their 
stiffened clothing. The wind shriek- 
ed overhead, and the floe moved for- 
ward with a succession of lunges as 
it slipped from abyss to abyss 
among the waves. The edges were 
crumbling and breaking off, and 
already its diameter was lessened by 
three or four feet. A collision with 
another cake might precipitate a 
calamity at any moment, and then 
the end would come quickly.” 

At times ashiver ran through Ivor’s 
frame, and a stifled sob escaped his 
lips. Agony, more intense than 
Gogol suspected, was gnawing at his 
heart. Great as had been his misery 
a little while before, he felt that the 
sting and bitterness of death had 
now increased tenfold. Better had 
he never known Gogol’s identity, he 
told himself. Better had he died 
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without this knowledge which mock- 
ed him with a vain vision of victory 
over his enemies by the aid of his 
father’s old servant. Bitter indeed 
were his reflections as he stared into 
the future which had dawned upon 
him with Gogol’s words. Ah! if the 
bright dream would only come true! 
Working hand in hand with his com- 
panion he would extricate himself 
from the devilish snares of the 
conspirators, he would produce the 
genuine will and overwhelm them 
with a weight of punishment and 
retribution, he would assume his lost 
place in the world, wealthy and 
honored, and then—how the thought 
thrilled him!—he would go back to 
bleak Saghalien and claim Sonia 
Komaroff for his bride. 

But it was only a dream, and the 
very hopelessness of it wrung a cry 
of agony from his lips as he raised 
his head to stare into the blackness 
of the wintry night, and felt the ice 
quiver amid the angry waves. Then 
he seemed to lose consciousness, and 
he knew nothing more until a sharp 
cry broke upon his stupor, and a 
strong arm shook him mercilessly to 
and fro. He was pulled upright, and 
as he tried to stand on his numbed 
limbs, swaying backward and for- 
ward, a light broke upon his clouded 
senses, and he became more dizzy 
than ever with joy. Gogol was sup- 
porting him with one hand while 
with the other he pointed to a lofty 
object all aglitter with lights, that 
was advancing toward them through 
the icy waves 


“A ship! A_ ship!” he cried 
hoarsely. “Thank God! We shall 
be saved.” 


Ivor echoed the words in his heart, 
but his voice failed him when he 
tried to speak. The vessel came 
closer, resolving itself into the long 
black hull of a Russian corvette with 
tall funnels rising, like specters, in 
air. Lanterns flashed from the deck, 
and showed dark figures moving to 
and fro. 

The castaways shouted as only 
despairing men can, and the wind 
swept their voices straight to the 
vessel. A brief confusion was ob- 
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servable on deck, and then an elec- 
tric search light was turned in a 
semicircle from the bow until its 
white rays shone directly upon the 
heaving cake of ice. Loud voices of 
command were heard, the ringing of 
bells, and the rattle and clank of re- 
versed machinery. An instant later 
the corvette—which had been mov- 
ing slowly in the first place—lay 
motionless on the water, scarce thirty 
yards from the castaways. 

“We shall soon be picked up,” 
said Gogol. “I am afraid it is a 
man of war, though, for I can see 
soldiers on the deck. I hoped it 
might be one of the trading vessels 
that ply along the coast. However, 
our lives are safe for the present.” 

“ But they will end on the gallows 
after all,” said Ivor bitterly. “I have 
stopped hoping. Everything is 
against us.” 

“Don’t say that, lad. We have a 
chance yet. This vessel may not 
have come from Saghalien, and in 
that event we have good reason to 
hope for the best. Perhaps they will 
give us a chance to tell our story, 
and if they do we will convince them, 
never fear.” 

By this time a vawl had been low- 
ered, and was making good headway 
against the waves and wind. It soon 
hove alongside the ice floe, and the 
crew—who wore the Russian naval 
uniform—helped the fugitives on 
board. The officer in command 
seemed to regard it as an every day 
occurrence, for he preserved a stolid 
demeanor and asked no questions. 

The crew bent lustily to the oars, 
and five minutes later Gogol and Ivor 
were standing on the deck of the 
corvette. An officer of high rank 
came forward to meet them, scatter- 
ing the inquisitive marines who were 
standing about. He was a tall, 
bearded man of commanding aspect, 
and in one hand he held a paper. 
He glanced at this and then fixed 
his keen black eyes on the fugitives. 

“Your names are Nicholas Gogol 
and Ivor Petrov, and you escaped 
from Karsokov twenty four hours 
ago,” he said sternly. ‘“ At noon to- 
day I was hailed by a vessel that had 
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come in search of you, and I received 
instructions to be on the lookout. 
Now that I have picked you up I 
shall be compelled to take you on to 
Vladivostok. We are eighty miles 
southwest of Saghalien, and I cannot 
spare the time to go back. You will 
doubtless be returned immediately, 
and you may rest assured that your 
foolish escape will not save you from 
the gallows. 

“ Here, take these convicts below, 
and keep them in close confinement,” 
he added to his men. “Give them 
dry clothes, and food and drink, but 
don’t allow them to taik. See that 
my instructions are rigidly obeyed.” 

The words sounded to Ivor and 
Gogol iike a death knell, but they 
were too weak from hunger and ex- 
posure to offer any resistance, or to 
plead for a hearing. It was just as 
well that it was so, for any such at- 
tempt would only have made their iot 
worse. They were hurriedly taken 
below deck, and locked up. They 
were examined by the ship’s surgeon, 
and provided with dry clothes and a 
palatable meal. When their hunger 
was satisfied they found temporary 
oblivion from their troubles in sleep. 

On the following morning they 
were refreshed in body if not in 
spirit. Gogol’s broken arm continu- 
ed to mend, and the wounds on Ivor’s 
head gave him no further pain or in- 
convenience. They remained for five 
days in a state of the greatest gloom 
and dejection. Save the guard who 
brought them their meals they saw 
no one, nor were they allowed to stir 
out of their place of confinement. 

The corvette pursued a steady 
course day and night, and on the 
fourth evening after it had picked up 
the fugitives it dropped anchor in 
the harbor of Vladivostok. On the 
following morning the prisoners 
were visited by the commanding offi- 
cer, who briefly informed them that 
a man of war would start for Sag- 
halien one week later, and that they 
were to spend the interim in the city 
prison. 

Ivor made a desperate attempt to 
pour out his story of wrongs to the 
officer, but it resulted in a severe re- 





buff and some pretty rough treat- 
ment from the guards. 

An hour later the prisoners were 
transferred from the vessel to a steam 
yawl, which bore them rapidly across 
the harbor. With emotions such as 
no pen can describe, they gazed upon 
the roofs and spires of the town 
stretching along the sun lit beach, 
and back to the snow clad hills that 
line the Siberian coast. On the 
wharf a file of Cossacks were wait- 
ing. They immediately surrounded 
the prisoners, and led them briskly 
up a street that ran at right angles 
to the sea. An officer marched well 
in front, rudely scattering the peo- 
ple who were inclined to stop and 
watch the dreary procession. 

Gogol kept his eyes on the ground, 
but Ivor stared about with the air 
of one who knows that heis looking 
his last on a scene that he loves well. 
The houses, the shops, the pedes- 
trians, the vehicles—all added to the~ 
horror of that mental picture which 
was ever present with him. In im- 
agination he saw the dreary prison 
at Karsokov, the gibbet, the dang- 
ling ropes, the stern executioners— 
and then his brain grew dizzy as the 
pitying face of Sonia Komaroff 
looked out from the awe stricken 
throng of spectators. 

He was recalled to his present mis- 
ery by a blow and a harsh word 
from one of the soldiers, against 
whom he had unwittingly stumbled. 
At that moment the column wheeled 
into another street, and the great 
dome of the Admiralty and the 
carved fagade of the Naval Club 
came in view. On the steps of the 
latter building stood a tall, distin- 
guished looking man. He wore a 
spick and span uniform and a dang- 
ling sword, and his white teeth 
peeped from beneath his heavy black 
beard and mustache as he puffed 
with evident enjoyment at a big 
cigar. 

Ivor glanced up while passing, and 
the moment his eyes rested on the 
stranger he staggered with the shock 
of a great surprise. He saw, as viv- 
idly as on the day it occurred, a 
thrilling scene in his past life—the 
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snowy outline of the Nevski Pros- 
pekt, the squadron of Lancers trot- 
ting to the strains of their regimental 
band, and the maddened horses 
dragging a careening sleigh toward 
the crowded pavement. 

The vision faded as the soldiers 
roughly forced him on, but spurred 
by a desperate resolve he tore from 
them and staggered tothe foot of the 
steps. 

“Captain Saltstein, help me,” he 
cried in ringing tones. “I am an in- 
nocent man. I am the victim of a 
terrible conspiracy—give me five 
minutes’ interview—you remember 
me, surely ?--I caught the horses—a 
year ago—in St. Petersburg—” 

The Cossacks dragged him away, 
clapping their hands upon his mouth. 
The officer, who seemed greatly as- 
tounded at what had occurred, or- 
dered them to desist, and came down 
to the level of the pavement. 

“Who are you? What does this 
mean?” he demanded-of Ivor in 
rather disgusted tones. “Ah! I re- 
member now. It was you who 
caught Reschagin’s horses, and saved 
us from an ugly accident. Well, 
that doesn’t entitle you to appeal to 
me under these circumstances. I 
can do nothing for you.” 

Having delivered himself of this in 
the iciest of tones he turned to as- 
cend the steps. 

“Stop! hear me a moment, for 
God’s sake,” cried Ivor. “I ask a 
brief interview—nothing more. You 
cannot but believe what I have to 
tell you.” 

He raised his voice as Captain 
Saltstein persisted in making a dig- 
nified retreat, and shouted desper- 
ately: “I am the nephew of Maximy 
Petrov, whom perhaps you know. 
My uncle and Feodor Gunsberg 
robbed me of my father’s estate by 
a forged will, and then put me out 
of the way by charging me with 
Nihilism. Here is a witness to what 
I say—my father’s old _ servant, 
Nicholas Gogol, who was treated in 
the same way.” 

The Cossacks were about to silence 
Ivor effectually this time, when Cap- 
tain Saltstein checked them by.a 





wave of the hand. He came down 
the steps with a strange look of in- 
terest and agitation on his face, and 
conferred for a moment with the offi- 
cer in charge of the prisoners. Then 
he walked back to Ivor. 

“Are you the son of Alexis 
Petrov?” he asked. 

“Yes. Did you know my father?” 

“T knew both your parents. In 
an hour I will visit you at the 
prison.” 

Ivor’s head swam for an instant. 
When he recovered himself Captain 
Saltstein had vanished behind the 
portals of the Naval Club. 

The little procession moved on, 
but for Gogol and Ivor the world 
wore a changed look. The sunlight 
was not brighter or more radiant 
than their own hearts, and when 
they found themselves, a little later, 
between four gloomy stone walls, 
they were happier than any Russian 
noble in his ancestral palace. 

Their hopes proved not to be ill 
founded, and what followed may be 
briefly told. Captain Saltstein came 
to the prison, heard Ivor's story, and 
was so much impressed that he was 
forced to accept its truth, though it 
implicated two personal friends of 
his own in a monstrous crime. A 
week passed, during which he carried 
on an extensive correspondence by 
telegraph with the authorities— 
mainly with Ilarion Reschagin, Min- 
ister of the Interior. The result was 
that the two convicts were ordered 
back to Russia, and it was further- 
more arranged that Maximy Petrov 
and Feodor Gunsberg should know 
nothing of what had taken place 
until the witnesses of their crime 
were on the spot. 

As Captain Saltstein had just fin- 
ished an extensive tour of Siberian 
inspection the prisoners were as- 
signed to his charge, and so it came 
about that early in March Gogol and 
Ivor found themselves posting west- 
ward as fast as horses could carry 
them, while the dread nightmare of 
the past was left farther and farther 
behind. 


* * * * * # * 
On a certain June evening, more 
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than a year after the commission of 
the crime that had consigned his in- 
nocent nephew to the mines of Sag- 
halien, Maximy Petrov sat in his 
sumptucusly furnished library. 
Everything about him was white and 
ghost-like, for the chairs, the pic- 
tures, the statuary, and even the 
carpets were muffled in their summer 
covering. It was the season of the 
year when aristocratic Petersburg 
was afield—yachting on the Gulf of 
Finland, lolling in northern country 
houses, or following the beaten 
tracks of Continental travel—and 
Maximy Petrov felt lonely and op- 
pressed amid the solitary grandeur 
of his palace. Even the clubs were 
deserted. 

However, it was a consolation to 
think that he would soon be in gay 
Paris—the Mecca of all well to do 
Russians. He had reached the city 
that morning from one of his north- 
ern estates, and found business mat- 
ters needing attention that would 
detain him until the following day. 

The table at which he sat was 
littered with open letters relating 
mainly to the management of his 
property, and as he answered one 
after another, and sealed and stamp- 
ed the envelopes by the flame of a 
wax candle, a satisfied smile gathered 
about his lips. Inhis haughty, blasé 
manner there was nothing to indi- 
cate the quality of his moral nature ; 
nor did he dream, ever so remotely, 
that the hand of retribution was al- 
ready outstretched to seize him. 

As the clock in the outer hall 
struck nine, Vladimir, his servant, 
entered with a letter. 


“There is no answer,” he said. 
“You are to read it at once. It is 
very important.” 

“Who brought it?” 

“ Astranger,” wasthereply. “He 


went away immediately.” 

Maximy Petrov glanced at the en- 
velope, and tore it carelessly open. 
He unfolded the contents and read 
as follows: 


I have just heard that you are in town. 
Leave Russia by the first train, or you are 
lost. Your nephew and Nicholas Gogol 
have arrived in Petersburg.  [Ilarion 
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Reschagin is pushing the affair, and already 
warrants have been issued for your arrest 
and mine. The news comes through one 
of my police agents, and cannot be doubted. 
I am about to leave the city by water, and 
will join you in Paris. Heed this warning. 
FEODOR GUNSBERG. 

The paper fluttered to the floor, 
and Maximy Petrov rose, staggered 
a few steps, and dropped into the 
depths of asoft couch. His face was. 
deathly pale, his eyes seemed to be 
starting from their sockets, his breath 
came in quick gasps, and every 
muscle quivered with mortal fear. 
Everything was lost—home, wealth, 
friends, reputation. The concen- 
trated agony of that brief moment of 
realization must have been terrible 
beyond conception. 

Vladimir was startled to see his 
proud and imperious master collapse 
into such a pitiable wreck. “You 
are ill,” he cried. “I will summona 
physician.” 

“No, no, stay here,” gasped 
Maximy Petrov hoarsely. With an 
effort he rose. “I am better now,” 
he said. “It was the sudden shock 
that upset me. I have had bad news, 
and must take the first train to Ber- 
lin. It leaves at ten o’clock. Sum- 
mon a cab immediately, Vladimir. 
Have it wait on the rear street at the 
end of the garden. Then come back 
at once.” 

As Vladimir hastily left the room 
Maximy seated himself at the table, 
and drawing a check book from the 
drawer began to write furiously. 
Then he dashed a few lines on a 
sheet of note paper, and placed this 
and the detached check in an envel- 
ope. 

“It is fortunate that I have my 
passport,” he muttered. “I must es- 
cape. I must. Anything is prefera- 
ble to Siberia. Some day I will have 
my revenge—” 

He checked himself as Vladimir 
entered. “Is the cab ready?” he de- 
manded eagerly. 

“It is waiting at the end of the 
garden,” replied the servant. 

“Good! Now here are your in- 
structions. Heed them well. Take 
this letter to the cashier of the Im- 
perial Bank, who lives on the second 
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floor of the building. It is a late 
hour, but he will give you a draft on 
Paris for my balance—forty thou- 
sand rubles. You won’t have time 
to make the ten o’clock train, but 
take the next one and join me at the 
Hotel Continental, Paris. Here is 
your passport, and money for your 
ticket and traveling expenses.” 

“ But the trunks—your luggage ?”’ 
asked the servant in no little bewil- 
derment. 

“‘T will attend to that. Go at once, 
and don’t return to the house. From 
the bank take a cab straight to the 
railway station.” 

These orders were imperative, and 
Viadimir departed without further 
questioning. He was attached to 
his master, and could be depended 
upon in such an emergency. 

Maximy Petrov was now alone. 
He glanced hurriedly about the 
room. There was no time to seek 
valuables. At any moment the 
dread messengers might arrive. For- 
tunately his pocket book was well 
filled. He snatched a few valuable 
papers and seized a light overcoat as 
he passed through the hall. Ina 
moment he reached the garden, and 
strode down the paved marble walk 
between a double row of fragrant 
cedars. He turned for a last look at 
the stately palace which his feet 
would never tread again, and then, 
with a bitter curse on his lips, he tore 
open the bolts of the great iron gate 
and passed into the street. No pe- 
destrians were visible. Thecab was 
drawn up by the curb, and he stepped 
in and banged the door shut. “ The 
Berlin terminus,” he shouted to the 
driver. “Double fare if you make 
the ten o’clock express.” 

The Russian Jehu lashed his 
horses, and away went the vehicle 
with a roar and a rumble. 

The ride seemed interminably long 
to the tortured passenger as he was 
borne through devious, gas lit 
streets. But here was the end. He 
paid the driver and staggered into 
the great building. Now he was be- 
fore the little grated window, and as 
he laid down his passport, and a two 
hundred ruble note, he saw the long 
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line of coaches in the terminus be- 
yond. 

“ This passport has been stopped.” 

The words sent a thrill of agony 
to Maximy Petrov’s brain. 

“Stopped?” he gasped. ‘ What 
do you mean? Give me my ticket, 
and let me pass.” 

Then he saw two gendarmes issue 
from the ticket seller’s room, and for 
a second his heart stood still. He 
realized the situation, and turning, 
he made a terrific dash for the exit 
to the street. 

Too late! He was suddenly con- 
fronted by a Cossack officer, who 
barred the way with a drawn sword. 
Men in the blue uniform of the 
police were pushing forward, and 
behind them appeared the faces of 
Ivor Petrov and Nicholas Gogol. 

“ A warrant for your arrest,” cried 
the Cossack officer, brandishing a 
document. “Surrender peaceably.” 

With an oath Maximy sprang to 
one side, and attempted to drawa 
revolver from his pocket. But the 
gendarmes closed on him from be- 
hind, and he was speedily over- 
powered and manacled. They 
dragged him, pallid and trembling, 
through the great crowd of specta- 
tors to the outer street. Here a 
closed carriage was waiting, and one 
hour later the massive doors of the 
Fortress closed behind Maximy 
Petrov. The hand of retribution 
had descended heavily. 

On the morrow St. Petersburg was 
ablaze with excitement. Maximy 
Petrov’s crime had been too great 
for even the powerful press censor- 
ship to conceal, and the journals 
were liberal in their treatment of the 
subject. They related in detail how 
the leading conspirator had been 
caught at the Berlin terminus; how 
his servant, Vladimir, had _ been 
arrested while leaving the Imperial 
Bank with a foreign draft for forty 
thousand rubles in his possession, 
and still further did they electrify 
society by telling how the well 
known and highly honored Feodor 
Gunsberg had committed suicide 
when the officers of the law overtook 
his yacht off the Cronstadt light- 
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thouse. Nor did they omit a full his- 
‘tory of the crime from its beginning, 
and a brief account of the various 
sufferings and adventures undergone 
by the two convicts, Ivor Petrov and 
Nicholas Gogol. 

In justice to the Russian govern- 
ment it must be said that it did all 
in its power to atone for the great 
wrong done the two innocent men. 
This was mainly due, however, to 
the efforts of Captain Saltstein and 
Ilarion Reschagin. Ivor and Gogol 
were completely vindicated, and 
when the former produced the genu- 
ine will from its hiding place in the 
Petrov palace, the authorities placed 
him in possession of the vast estate— 
which was his according to the terms 
of the will—with as little formality 
as possible. Gogol refused a large 
sum of money which Ivor was anxious 
to bestow upon him, but he was 
easily induced to accept a permanent 
position in the household, more as a 
trusted friend and adviser than a 
servant. 

Maximy Petrov was convicted and 
sentenced to Siberia for life. He 
sternly refused to see his nephew— 
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though Ivor pleaded for a last inter- 
view—and with a bitter and harden- 
ed heart he went away to his living 
death. More merciful by far was the 
fate of Feodor Gunsberg. 

Social duties, and affairs connected 
with the management of his estate, 
chained Ivor to St. Petersburg until 
September. Then, when he was able 
at last to start on that long eastward 
journey which was still upper- 
most in his heart, Captain Komaroff 
and his daughter arrived in the 
capital. In consideration of his gal- 
lant conduct during the Saghalien 
insurrection, the commandant had 
been transferred to a more lucrative 
post at home. 

Ivor had already written to Sonia 
--the letter having reached her 
shortly before her departure from 
Karsokov—and when the first meet- 
ing took place between them the old, 
old story was told again. Ivor and 
Captain Komaroff healed their differ- 
ences and cleared all doubtful points, 
though the latter declared that his 
daughter was liable to arrest and 
punishment for aiding two _ con- 
demned convicts to escape. 


THE END. 
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A MONTH since in the glowing fire 
I cast a score or so of letters, 
I smiled at Cupid's funeral pyre 
And thought it freed me from my fetters. 


Fetters that did not bind nor gall, 
Fetters that neither hurt nor pained ; 
I wanted freedom—that was all— 


I thought that liberty was gained. 


But when today a lock of hair 

I found among some papers hidden 
The memory of a maiden fair 

Came back to me again unbidden. 


I felt the band around my heart 

And knew my bondage had returned ; 
The fire consumed the grosser part— 

Love had not with letters burned. 
Walter H. Hanway. 

















LITERARY CHAT. 


In a sense, of course, great men live for- 
ever, but when the Philadelphia 7Zzmes an- 
nounces, as it recently did, that ‘* Victor 
Hugo has been traveling in Belgium, but 
could not be prevailed upon to visit the field 
- of Waterloo,” it seems to be following the 
‘movements of a departed worthy a little too 
‘closely. But the New York World resusci- 
tates a far more ancient historical character 
in its mention of ‘‘'Hans Sachs” among the 
‘performers at this summer’s Wagner festival 
at Bayreuth. 

Nor are these curious proceedings confined 
to the daily newspapers, whose necessarily 
hurried preparation is a valid excuse for 
many errors. A monthly contemporary de- 
clares, in a recent sketch of Parisian art 
movements, that an American painter, who 
*“*has but lately arrived in Paris,.... has 
become a pupil of Cabanel.” This indicates 
the discovery of a novel method of artistic 
‘study. Cabanel's instruction would presum- 
ably be similar to that which Madame Diss 
Debar claimed to receive from the ghostly 
admonitions of the old masters. 

* * * 

Ir Edgar L. Wakeman would write the 
history of his own life, telling frankly his Bo- 
hemian experiences, carrying us with him 
through his travels all over the globe, con- 
fessing the trials he underwent as editor of 
the Current, showing us how we can write 
letters for the New York papers from Thibet 
and get checks cashed in Timbuctoo, he 
would write the most interesting story he has 


ever penned. 
* * 


COLONEL Joun Hay has one of the finest 
houses in Washington. He can look from his 
front window across the park directly into 
the rooms in the White House where Lincoln 
used to sit in a rocking chair and wait for 
news. His residence has a,vast stretch of 
parlor and drawing room, and his library is 
rich in trophies and souvenirs of travel and 
research, and hung with numerous pen and 
ink drawings by artists whose names are 
familiar. Colonel Hay is also fond of fine, 
very fine, etchings. 

He is an enthusiastic collector of rare auto- 
graphs. Bound in morocco he has Mr. Lin- 
coln's manuscript of the remarkable Gettys- 


burg speech, and in another dainty boox one 
of the President’s historic proclamations, 
also in his own hand, but in pencil, perfectly 
preserved. Inthe Gettysburg speech there 
are only three subsequent touches of the pen, 
one word being added and two erased. 

In a similar luxurious volume Colonel Hay 
has Tennyson’s original autograph of the 
dedication of his poems to Queen Victoria, 
beginning: 

Revered, beloved—O, you that hold 

A nobler office upon earth 

Than arms, or power of brain, or birth, 

Could give the warrior kings of old. 


This first verse is completely transformed 
by subsequent interlineations and erasures, 
being erected by magic touches from a decid- 
edly commonplace quatrain into the radiant 
jewel of poetry that it is. 

* * * 

CoLOoNEL Nicouay, his brother colonel’s as- 
sociate in many years of literary labor upon 
the biography of Lincoln, owns and occupies 
one of the old fashioned homes of Capitol 
Hill, opposite the library. He is alone in the 
world with the exception of his daughter, 
who has attained a high training in art, and 
whose studio on the second floor contains 
many fine examples of marine views, in which 
she excels, and landscape work. She has 
also painted her father in various lights and 
attitudes with much success. 

Colonel Nicolay is a tali, spare man, with 
the manners of the old school, a gentle, de- 
ferential habit, but an opinion of his own, 
mild eyes and voice, and a white beard that 
has quite outgrown the proportions of the 


Vandyck model. 
* * 


* 

OF living English authors the one of oldest 
standing is Lord Tennyson, whose first 
volume of poems was brought out by a coun- 
try bookseller in 1826, though the date on its 
titlepage was 1827. Next to him comes Mr. 
Gladstone, whose earliest published work ap- 
peared in 1838. This was ‘‘ The State in its 
Relations to the Church,”. of which Lord 
Macaulay wrote, in the Edinburgh Review, 
that ‘‘ though not a good book, it shows more 
talent than many good books.” The most 
popular of all Gladstone's publications was 
his pamphlet on ‘‘The Vatican Decrees.” 
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This went into no less than 110 editions and 
was translated into various Continental lan- 


guages. 
* 


* 2 

A PARAGRAPH in the recently published 
diary of George Mifflin Dallas, who was 
United States Minister to Russia shortly be- 
fore the war, pictures the then Czar, Nicholas 
I, as by no means the carefully guarded re- 
cluse that his grandson, the present emperor, 
is supposed to be. 

‘*While walking carelessly with my son 
along the English Quay,” says Mr. Dallas, 
‘*a single horsed small sledge approached at 
a rapid pace, with apparently one of the num- 
berless military officers in it whom we see in 
all directions, enveloped in a light blue cloak 
and with cocked hat and feather, and speed- 
ing in exactly the same unattended and sim- 
ple manner. I did not notice, much less rec- 
ognize, the person in the sledge until after he 
had nodded repeatedly at me, with smiles, as 
if endeavoring to make me know him. I had 
just time to whip my hat off and turn toward 
him most respectfully—it was the Emperor 
of all the Russias! Here was the monarch of 
myriads—the despotic arbiter of life and 
death and liberty and law—actually and vis- 
ibly enjoying a sleigh ride in a style as en- 
tirely unassuming and fearless and natural as 
would be chosen by any one of his subjects or 
slaves. The constitutional king, Louis 
Philippe, could not venture on this without 
the music of whistling bullets being awak- 
ened, and even aking or queen of England 
would run some risk of violence or rudeness. 
Yet such is the every day practice of Nicholas 
the First.” 

And the daring Nicholas actually died in 
bed—in violation, it might almost be said, of 
the traditions of the Romanoff family. The 
ending of his son and successor, however, as 
will be remembered, was brought about by 
the bomb of a Nihilist. 


* * * 
Tue words ‘* Tenth Edition” or ‘‘ Twen- 
tieth Edition” on the cover of a book may 
prove a very large sale of the work in ques- 
tion or they may not. An “edition” is a 
wholly indefinite number, and may consist of 
twenty thousand copies, or only a hundred. 
In France the number ordinarily supposed 
to constitute an edition is one thousand. 
Sometimes a Parisian publisher who wants to 
convince the public that a work is in great 
demand will issue it in editions of fifty cop- 
ies, so that when a thousand have been sold 
it has reached the coveted distinction of a 
‘“‘twentieth edition.” Itis said that a French 
author once wrote a protest against this prac- 
tice. ‘Ifmy book has reached such an edi- 
tion, bona fide,” he told his publisher, ‘‘ you 
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are swindling me, for you have accounted to 
me for so many copies only. If the editions 
are imaginary, then the public is being swin- 
dled, inasmuch as you lead people to believe 
in a success and ademand which do not ex- 
ist. In either case, I object to your conduct.” 

The first editions of Zola’s recent novels. 
have been of twenty thousand copies each. 
In a Parisian shop where only rare volumes. 
are sold, a first edition of ‘‘L’Assommoir” is, 
priced at 105 francs ($21), but this book came 
out ata time when Zola was comparatively 
unknown and Zola editions were then limited 
to the usual thousand copies. 

* * 7 

ZoLa is said to receive royalties equal to 
one third of the retail price of hisnovels. Sel- 
dom does so large a share of the financial re- 
sults of authorship fall to the author himself. 
De Maupassant did almost as well, as also 
does Alphonse Daudet, but no other contem- 
porary Frenchman. From seven to nine per 
cent is the ordinary allowance to writers of 
no special distinction. 

In this country the author’s percentage is as 
arule slightly higher—ten per cent being his 
share in the majority of ordinary cases, and 
very much more than that in such special in- 
stances as that cf Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” 

* * * 

OF Zola’s methods as a literary worker, a 
contemporary says that regularity is the 
chief characteristic. Every morning, whether 
in Paris or at his country house, he takes a 
long walk, starting at nine o'clock. He re- 
turns in time for lunch. He lunches at mid- 
day and writes from one o'clock to six, re- 
ceiving no visitors and transacting no busi- 
ness in the afternoon. He has a particular 
liking for large and massive pieces of furni-. 
ture, so his writing table and his library chairs 
are of colossal proportions, as is also his ink- 
stand, which is in bronze and represents a 


lion. 
* * * 


To Alphonse Daudet work with the pen is 
a refuge from bodily pain. He spends whole 
days at his desk, trying, in the ardor of com- 
position, to distract his thoughts from the 
tortures inflicted upon him by the chronic 
rheumatism that has afflicted him for long 
years past. He is so near sighted that he 
writes with his head bent down close to the 
paper, almost touching it with his nose. 

Daudet and Zola are, curiously enough, of 
almost exactly the same age. The former 
was born at Nimesin May, 1840, and the latter 
in Paris, in April of the same year. 

* * * 

‘*OuR ENGLISH HoMER ” is one of the latest 
contributions to the Shakspere-Bacon con- 
troversy. Its author, Thomas W. White, en- 
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larges the field of speculation by bringing 
into ita small regiment of additional claim- 
ants to the authorship of the works we know 
as William Shakspere’s. Of the unfortunate 
Bard of Avon there is not much left under 
the slashing treatment of this new assailant. 
Mr. White brands him as ‘a literary impos- 
tor, whose wealth had enabled him to make 
use of needy scholars.” 

One of these ‘‘ needy scholars” was Francis 
Bacon—which seems somewhat curious, as in 
1589, the date assigned for his production of 
‘‘ Hamlet,” Bacon had for seven years had a 
lucrative law practice, had been a Queen’s 
Bencher for three years, and had just been 
appointed Queen Elizabeth's Counsel Extra- 
ordinary. Nevertheless Mr. White represents 
him as doing a vast amount of literary hack 
work for a young man of twenty five, a 
country glover’s son who had adventured to 
London and been admitted ‘tin a very mean 
rank” jnto the company of players at the 
‘Globe Theater, and who could not, within 
the limits of reasonable conception, have be- 
come a capitalist so early in his career—five 
years before his first play was published. Mr. 
White’s argument rests on the unsupported 
assertion that the author of ‘‘ Hamlet” wasa 
lawyer, and the further statement that Bacon 
‘*was the only lawyer of the time likely to 
engage in such employment, as he was the 
only one capable of writing ‘ Hamiet.’” How 
Mr. White gained so thorough an acquaintance 
with the entire legal profession of Elizabeth's 
reign as this sentence implies, he does not 
tell us. He adds that ‘‘ Bacon’s composition 
of ‘Hamlet’ is also proved by the parallel 
passages found in his acknowledged works.” 
The ‘‘ parallel passages” argument ‘' proves” 
that Tennyson wrote the idyls of Theocritus 
just as much as it ‘‘ proves” that Lord Bacon 
was the author of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

In similar fashion Mr. White ‘* proves” that 
various plays and poems attributed tu Shaks- 
pere should rightfully be credited respect- 
ively to Christopher Marlowe, George Chap- 
man, Robert Greene, Thomas Nash, George 
Peele, Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge, An- 
thony Bacon, and others. Indeed, all other 
literary frauds shrink into insignificance in 
comparison with Mr. White’s picture of 
Shakspere as the master thief of the six- 
teenth century. 

Mr. White ‘‘ proves” too much. 

® x + 

OF the twenty largest cities in the United 
States there are five that have no public li- 
braries—New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Louisville and Washington. The latter 
city can scarcely be brought into the list, 
however, since it has the vast resources of 
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the government’s Congressional Library at 
command. New York has the Astor Library, 
extensive but somewhat inaccessible and il- 
liberally managed; the .Lenox, still less gen- 
erally serviceable; the Mercantile and Free 
Circulating, good in plan but limited in re- 
sources. Philadelphia has the Library Com- 
pany’s building at Locust and Juniper Streets, 
and its large but less used branch, the Ridg- 
way Library on South Broad Street. 

New York and Brooklyn, moreover. are 
soon to have public libraries—the former 
from the Tilden bequest and the latter 
by means of an appropriation from the mu- 
nicipal treasury. In both cities the project 
has been delayed by legal complications, 
but the way toward a realization of their 
hopes now seems clear. 

The plan for these new institutions favored 
by librarians and others who have studied the 
subject contemplates not the erection of a 
large central edifice as a book depository, 
but a considerable number of small libraries 
situated in various parts of the city where 
they would be approachable by the largest 
number of inhabitants with the least amount 
of travel. For this purpose dwelling houses 
or even the first floor of a dwelling house or 


a store site might be chosen. 
* * * 


PROBABLY a score of volumes of collected 
short stories—perhaps more than a score— 
have been issued by New York publishers 
this year. Such an output certainly seems 
like an overproduction in this particular line. 
Of course, the short story goes very well in 
magazines. Indeed, the growth of the 
monthly magazines has created a demand for 
short stories. There is a large reading class 
that does not like to wait a month for succes- 
sive installments of the same story. But it is 
well known that the complete novel, filling a 
volume, sells far better than the volume con- 
taining a collection of short stories. It is a 
fact that but few volumes of short stories sell 
enough to pay the expense of publication, 
and those few are as arule by the authors 
who are the best known as writers for the 
monthly magazines. 

Of this year’s crop, Bret Harte’s name and 
fame will of course ensure the success that 
his ‘‘Colonel Starbottle’s Client and Some 
Other People” really deserves. Of the rest, 
Grace King's ‘Tales of a Time and Place,” 
and ‘A Capillary Crime and Other Stories,” 
by the artist author, F. D. Millet, are prob- 
ably the best and the most likely to be widely 


tead. 
* * + 


James ANSON FarRRER has compiled a curi- 
ous treatise on ‘‘ Books Condemned to be 
Burnt.” It seems that bonfires were used as 
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official arguments in literary controversies at 
avery early date. Before the Christian era 
the books of Protagoras, the first known 
agnostic writer, were burned at Athens; the 
Roman Senate burned obnoxious book:s in the 
Forum. In the twelfth century all of the 
famous Abelard’s books were burned by 
order of Pope Innocent II. All Catholic 
countries adopted the custom, and England 
was one of them. 

‘The first printed work of an Englishman 
that was so treated,” says Mr. Farrer, ‘‘ was 
actually the Gospel. The story is too fami- 
liar to repeat of the two occasions on which 
Tyndale’s New Testament in English was 
burned before old St. Paul’s; but in pausing 
to reflect that the book which met with this 
fiery fate and whose author ultimately met 
with the: same is now sold in England by the 
million (for our received version is substan- 
tially Tyndale’s) one can only stand aghast 
at the irony of the fearful contrast which so 
widely separated the laborer from his 
triumph.” 

It seems that bad books, in the opinion of 
the English authorities of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, were those that dared 
to dissent from the established theories 
of church and state. Mere indecency or im- 
morality was not considered cause for disap- 
proval. The court was never better than the 
common people in point of morals, but it had 
a lively sense of its own dignity. 

* * * 

THE last book publicly burned in England 
was, curiously enough, ‘‘ The Present Crisis 
with Regard to America Considered,” in the 
year 1775. This was no doubt the work of 
some English democrat who expressed his 
sympathy for the colonists a little too freely 
to please the government. 

The author of ‘‘Books Condemned to 
be Burnt” bestows a scathing paragraph 
upon a certain style of modern literature. 
‘‘In all of these suppressed books put to- 
gether,” he remarks, ‘‘I doubt whether there 
is as much to offend a scrupulous taste as in 
many a latter day novel, the claim of which 
to the distinction of burning is often as indis- 
putable as the certainty of its regrettable im- 
munity from that fiery but fitting fate.” 


THE New York 77zbune recently printed a 
correspondent’s account of an interview, or a 
series of interviews, with Mr. Howells, which 
was interesting enough for greater perman- 
ence than the columns of a daily newspaper 
can give. Of the methods of the creator of 


fiction, it appears, the apostle of realism 
holds views that hardly agree with accepted 
theories. 

‘*T have long ago learned,” he is reported as 
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saying, ‘‘to disbelieve in the idea of losing 
one’s self in one’s work. Whenever I have 
given way to the so called inspiration of the 
moment and have worked with reckless en- 
thusiasm, I have always found the next day 
that my work was rubbish and all lost. The 
writer must not lose himself in his characters 
or in his story. He must retain his self pos- 
session, his self control, and be constantly in 
the position of an outsider studying carefully 
his effects. He must be saying to himself, 1s 
this natural? is this right? in order to obtain 
the proper gauge of the values of his picture. 
I believe that the greatest effects are pro- 
duced upon the stage by the artist who never 
forgets himself. If he imagines himself to be 
the person whose part he is playing and for- 
gets allelse but that, then he has no means of 
judging of the effects he produces, of how his 
inspiration is being received; or, in other 
words, he has lost the control which would 
enable him to present a correct picture. 

‘I know this view is opposed by a great 
many enthusiasts, but it is my judgment that 
the most artistic work is produced by the 
man who is in the clearest possession of all 
his faculties and who is the least swayed by 
his emotions in the pursuit of purely intellec- 
tual work. What would be said of a sculptor 
engaged in the modeling of a figure if he 
gave way to his emotions, closed his eyes to 
an outside view of the general proportion of 
his work, and plunged into a general passion 
of execution without any regard to the ap- 
pearance of his work as a whole ?” 

* * * 

ANOTHER portion of Mr. Howells's confes- 
sions is his opinion of New York, of which he 
has now been a citizen for six months. Like 
several other recent arrivals in the pulpits 
and editorial chairs of the metropolis, he has. 
a comprehensive perception of the weak- 
nesses and the needs of the city. He is kind 
enough to say that he finds New York 
very interesting. It is to him ‘‘one of the 
newest of the border towns.” He has discov- 
ered that nearly everything not commercial 
is in the primitive stage. The life of this 
center is turning in various directions... Lit- 
erature is just beginning to develop new 
forms. Architecture is undergoing a period 
of revolution. What has been generally ac- 
cepted by the town for the last century is 
discarded, and in every direction the move- 
ment is toward somethingnew. The problem 
of city government is being brought to the 
attention of the people asa new thing. New 
York, in Mr. Howells’s judgment, is a rich 
and powerful border town, but with a mighty 
trend in the direction of impronement. Let 
us be thankful for this last qualification. 
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THE lowest ebb recorded in New York 
theatricals for many years was reached in 
the week beginning July 11, when only three 
theaters were open—the Casino, the Garden, 
and the Madison Square. Previous to that 
comic operas had been going down, one after 
another, like bricks in a row when the first 
one starts to tumble. There was ‘ King 
Kaliko,” at the Broadway, ‘‘ The Robber of 
the Rhine” at the Fifth Avenue, and 
“Jupiter” at Palmer’s. Poor ‘‘ Kaliko” 
came the worst cropper, as our English 
cousins would phrase it, after only a week's 
run. But although the ‘‘Robber” ran a 
month, there is a blood curdling report in 
circulation that its backers are obliged to pay 
Mr. Miner three thousand dollars a week for 
the rent of the theater straight along for the 
full term of twelve weeks, we believe it is, 
for which they had engaged the house. 

* * * 

Ir seems to be a bad year for amusements 
all around the circle. Theaters are not the 
only sufferers. Here is professional baseball, 
which used to drawits six and eight thousand 
spectators to a game, now dwindling down to 
a crowd of six hundred. The trouble is, 
people are beginning to amuse themselves. 
The development of athletic clubs has a great 
deal to do with this. It is about as a writer 


in the Boston Bulletin ofthe Drama remarks: . 


‘*Some one says that there are too many 
people upon the stage and too few in the 
audience. That’s true, and it’s a pity the 
tables couldn’t be turned. A general shaking 
up of the dramatic profession should take 
place that the thousands of incompetent 
actors could be landed where they belong, 
before the footlights and not behind them.” 

And right here a quotation from another 
Boston paper, the 7ranscript, is very apropos. 
Speaking of the success of ‘‘Robin Hood” in 
comparison with the failures of certain other 
light operas, the New York correspondent 
says: ‘‘I do not want to draw invidious com- 
parisons, but the mere sight and hearing in 
Mr. Barnabee of a comedian who could really 
sing, and whose expression and inflection had 
more comical significance than the move- 
ments of his hands and feet, certainly did 
much to draw to the Garden Theater the au- 
dience that filled it for six weeks.” 


So it would seem that the worm has turned 
at last. A long suffering public is beginning 
to find out that it really does not like artists 
in an opera who are artists simply in the 
manipulation of their nether members. Per- 
haps now that this has come to pass there 
will be arestoration of the pantomime, where 
those hitherto misplaced histrions will seek a 
legitimate outlet for their ability to do the 


contortion act. 
oF oe * 


SEVERAL of the metropolitan theaters are 
scheduled to open on the 15th of August, 
among them the Fourteenth Street with 
“The White Squadron” and the Broadway 
with ‘‘ Wang” again. The latter, however, is 
soon to give place tosomething else. Whether 
it will be a new thing in the shape of another 
opera by Goodwin and Morse, or the revival 
of ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger,” for which it 
seems Mr. Hopper has purchased the rights, 
Dame Rumor herself is not yet quite decided.. 

The Fifth Avenue’s attraction was an-. 
nounced to be Pauline Hall on September 
19th, with ‘‘ Puritania,” which has lately been 
standing the test of Boston criticism, but: 
now comes a report to the effect that owing: 
to the continued extraordinary success of 
‘“A Trip to Chinatown,” Hoyt & Thomas do 
not want to interrupt its run at the Madison 
Square on the 8th of August to produce Wil- 
liam Gillette’s new play there. So this, ‘* Set- 
tled Out of Court,” is to be transferred to the 
Fifth Avenue. Whether this means a break- 
ing of contract with anybody that must be 


settled zz court, remains to be seen. 
* * * 


CuicaGo has undertaken toshow New York 
the correct scale on which the so called ex- 
travaganza should be produced. ‘‘Sinbad” 
is very glittering, very kaleidoscopic, very 
confusing as to the story it tells. Indeed, a 
man who had seen it being asked what sort 
of part Sizdad played in the piece, promptly 
replied, ‘‘Sinbad? Oh, that’s the name of 


the thing.” 
* * * 


TuatT indefatigable manager, Charles Froh- 
man, has secured ‘‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” by Oscar Wilde, for his new Empire 
Theater, which is announced to open on 
December 26. Another foreign play will be 
brought out here in the fall, ‘‘ The Masked 
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Ball,” a farce which Messrs. Bisson and Carré 
are now writing for John Drew. Hes to in- 
augurate his career as a star with it at 
Palmer’s on October 3. Speaking of Drew, 
it is now rumored that Mr. Daly will not seek 
to replace him with a new leading man for 
the coming season, preferring to test several 
of the present members of his company in the 
Téle first. While on the theme of coming 
events, we will add here that Bronson How- 
ard’s new play 1s called ‘‘ Aristocracy,” and 
that it is booked to follow John Drew at 


Palmer’s. 
* 


* * 

A VERY good idea of the vital difference 
between the ways in which the theatrical 
business is conducted in Europe and America 
may be obtained from the following extract, 
clipped from Sport, Music and Drama: 

‘*T can readily understand why the efforts 
to interest the dramatic profession in the 
International Theatrical Exhibition in Vienna 
proved futile. The suspicion that the Amer- 
ican promoters of the scheme are not vio- 
lently opposed to personal advertisement 
lurked somewhere. And no display could 
impress the unsophisticated people of Vienna 
with ali the grandeur of our theatrical insti- 
tutions. The array of artistic bodies that 
populate that immense space known as the 
‘‘road,” the intricate machinery which is nec- 
essary to put such an artistic body into work- 
ing order, would be novelties of overwhelm- 
ing interest to the good people of the Conti- 
nent. They have no traveling companies; 
they don’t know what an advance agent is, 
and they never heard of that American jin de 
siécle institution, the press agent. What 
they have are ordinary theaters, with stand- 
ing companies. Their artists see their great- 
est ambition in smooth exsemble work; they 
often remain connected for the term of their 
natural lives with the same theater, and they 
have leisure enough to make their vocation a 
study. In their theaters new plays are con- 
stantly produced. They have built up schools 
of native playwrights, who are sometimes 
honored by being permitted to furnish ma- 
terial for our Gillettes and De Milles. Over 
there it is a rarity for an actress to lose her 
diamonds or a manager to be killed for not 
admitting a deadhead. It would be too gi- 
gantic a task to make the people of the other 
hemisphere properly appreciate our advance- 


ment.” 
* a = 


Why any better rendering for lever de 
videau than ‘curtain raiser” should be 


deemed necessary, is not apparent to our 
judgment, but it seems a correspondent of 
the London Pall Mall Gazette does not agree 
He suggests that the first play of 


with us. 


the evening be called the ‘‘entrée”’ and the 
second the ‘ réti” in culinary fashion. Apro- 
pos of this a young English playwright re- 
cently called his one act piece a ‘‘sugnete,” 
a term which is, we believe, Frenchified 
Spanish, 

* * * 


WE have already remarked in this depart- 
ment on the Kendals’ partiality for ‘‘The 
Ironmaster.” This play, or rather the story 
from which it was taken, has quite a romantic 
history. We re-tell it here in the words of 
Madame Jane Hading, in an interview with 
a correspondent of the Boston Herald: 

‘““Then,” said Madame Hading, ‘‘came 
‘Le Maitre des Forges.’ You know the story 
of that extraordinary book? No? Then I 
will tellit to you. Ohnet, the young, delicate, 
wealthy cripple of good family, marries a 
charming girl. They are somewhat dull dur- 
ing the honeymoon. Dame! We all are. 
Then he says: ‘I—we—will write a book!’ 
His wife is charmed, they begin the book; 
the honeymoon comes to an end—but ‘Le 
Maitre des Forges’ prolongs the honeymoon. 
It is finished. Trembling, the young couple 
send it to a publisher; he refuses it—every 
publisher refuses the manuscript, and poor 
George Ohnet, in a wild fit of despair, places 
the precious bundle on the fire. Then his 
wife rushes in, rescues the souvenir of her 
honeymoon, ard cries: ‘We will publish our 
book ourselves—we can afford to indulge in 
this little folly!’ 

‘*Behold, the book is a huge success! A 
hundred thousand copies are sold in no time, 
and a dozen managers come and implore 
Ohnet to dramatize his great—his marvelous 
study of human nature! Koning obtained 
the manuscript of the play, and I was asked 
if I would undertake the réle of Claire de 
Beaulieu, and joyfully consented. For 3co 
days and nights I lived, dreamed, walked, 
rode (Claire was a great Amazon) in the part 
of fiancée and wife. The last time I performed 
it I burst into tears, feeling that I had indeed 
lost a friend.” 

* * * 


Why should opera singers be more: difficult 
to manage than actors? It may be owing to 
the fact that the voice is a delicate organ and 
needs coaxing to enable it to perform its 
functions properly. Be the reason what it 
will, some very entertaining stories are told 
of the idiosyncrasies of tenors, sopranos and 
other pets of the operatic world. The San 
Francisco Call recently gave its readers a 
generous batch of these, one of which we 
herewith reproduce: 

‘*Ravelli, the tenor, came to Mapleson as 
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an eccentric gift in 1881. He was cast for a 
Hungarian opera, ‘The Renegades,’ and had 
to fight a duel with the baritone in the second 
act and be killed. This indignity mortified 
the tenor. It was true propriety to kill the 
baritone, and he argued the point unrelent- 
ingly. He cried, screamed, uttered oaths, 
and at the same time threatened to kill with 
his dagger not only his natural enemy, the 
baritone, but every one around him. ‘1 will 
kill them all,’ he shrieked. 

‘‘Humoring played its part eventually. 
The tenor consented to die, but he insisted 
‘on a proper funeral. He stipulated for six 
attendants to raise his corpse and bear it to 
its last resting place in the wings. Mapleson 
did not care whether the dejected tenor had 
a dozen or more at his ceremonious obse- 
quies, and he readily yielded to his dying re- 
‘quests. When the dread moment of the en- 
counter was over, however, Ravelli had to lie 
on the stage an unconscionably long time 
conscious, and he had not a word to say 
about the ceremony of interment. Of course, 
after being killed he could not get up and 
‘stalk off the stage with a tenor trill and a 
gasping look.” 

This reminds us of a ludicrous incident 
that occurred some three years since at a 
performance of ‘‘ Trovatore,” at the Grand 
Opera House, New York. The stage there is 
of the old fashioned sort, a good deal of it 
projecting out in front of the curtain. When 
the Leonora died in the last act she forgot 
about this and sank down with her expiring 
breath too close to the footlights. The cur- 
tain descended and lo and behold she was left 
on the wrong side of it. The audience of 
course shouted when she calmly rose and 
walked off. 

* * * 

On the afternoon and evening of Sunday, 
June 10, the Metropolitan Opera House was 
the scene of a gathering such as had never 
before been assembled within its walls. It 
was hired on these occasions for two overflow 
meetings of the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention. The auditorium was floored 
over as for a ball and rows of chairs placed 
over the regular orchestra stalls. The stage 
was set with a garden scene and many of the 
properties of the operas were brought into 
Tequisition to furnish seats for the throng 
that packed the building. All of the boxes 
were filled, and if the costumes were not as 
sumptuous as those to be seen in them on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights dur- 


ing ‘‘the season,” the faces were certainly 
fresher in many instances and the enthusiasm 
unmistakable. It was indeed a strange con- 
trast to recall the winter spectacle and then 
look down on this midsummer one of verses 
of scripture and lines of hymns repeated by 
the occupants of Stockholders’ Row and the 
second tier, as one and another rose in re- 
sponse to the invitation from the chairman. 
The music was furnished by an upright piano, 
played by a young lady, and the hymns sung 
by the delegates rang out with a heartiness 
that showed they were in no wise awed by the 
atmosphere of classic music about them. In- 
deed when the meeting was over the corridors 
and lobby echoed the refrains of the parting 
hymn as the young voices sang it over and 
over to the very doors. 
* * * 

Mr. CHARLES FROHMAN is to produce ‘‘A 
Lost Paradise” and ‘‘Men and Women” in 
London. It will be interesting to note the 
reception accorded by English audiences to 
these dramas, which won such high measure 
of popular approval on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Give and take is only a fair arrange- 
ment. We get so much in the theatrical line 
from England that it is high time that more 
reciprocity should be exercised. Here is the 
latest bit of Irving news, from the London 
£ra, the great English dramatic weekly: 

‘““Mr. Henry Irving is completing the ar- 
rangements to accept an engagement with 
Mr. Henry E. Abbey for what may be called 
an Exhibition Tour in America, commencing 
at San Francisco in September of next year. 
The celebrities of the world will be attracted 
by the World’s Fair at Chicago, and, although 
we Shall be sorry to lose our foremost actor 
for a time, we are not surprised at his decis- 
ion to be one of the number, especially when 
we take into consideration the fact that he 
has arranged terms that may truly be called 
magnificent. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry will play through the States for a 
period of thirty weeks, appearing in all the 
principal cities, including Boston, in Mr. 
Abbey’s magnificent ‘‘Tremont” Theater, 
and inaugurating Mr. Abbey’s new theater in 
New York in the November following the 
commencement of the tour. As at present 
arranged, the initial performance will be 
“Henry VIII,” and naturally the countless 
American friends of Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry will desire to see their Zear and Cor- 
delia, and all the favorite characters of their 
répertoire.” 
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TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE SPOILS. 


.AT Ferriéres, fifty miles south of Paris, 
there is a group of five chateaux that belong 
to the Rothschild family. They are among 
the finest of modern country houses. A hun- 
dred and fifty servants, a hundred horses, 
splendid conservatories, and richly stored 
wine cellars are among the details of their 
equipment, and their total value is estimated 
at about five millions of dollars. A great re- 
ception was once given there to the emperor 
Louis Napoleon, a feature of which was a 
banquet said to have cost three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

During the German invasion in 1870-1871, 
Prince Bismarck was billeted in Baron Al- 
phonse Rothschild’s chateau. The iron chan- 
celor had left his doctors behind him, and 
during the triumphant progress of the cam- 
paign he had not scrupled to disregard their 
rigid limitation of his cigars and his wine. 
He had heard of the Rothschild cellars at 
Ferriéres, and on quartering himself there 
one of his first inquiries was for the steward 
who kept the keys of their vinous treasures. 
The retainer came forward and loudly pro- 
tested that there wasn’t a drop of anything 
but vinx ordinaire in the house! 

Bismarck saw that stern measures were 
necessary. Assuming a ferocious aspect, he 
threatened to hang the recalcitrant steward. 
The terrified Frenchman promptly collapsed, 
and produced his master’s choicest vintages 
with all possible expedition. 





A CHEMICAL DITTY. 
THE Ichthyosaurus lived of yore 
In the region of Timbuctoo, 
When the water was H,SO, 
And the air was CO,. 





A RAILROAD INCIDENT. 


Ir the reader will visit the little station 
building at the point where the P. D. Q. Rail- 
road crosses the Procrastination main line 
and examine the interior of the waiting room, 
he will find, in the plastering near the middle 
of the east wall, a deep dent; and if he bets 
that it was made by butting a brow against 
it, he will win. I can produce the brow that 
did it. It is one that Ihave worn for years, 


as a thoughtful looking wrirkle in the middle 


will testify. The possession of this very 
wrinkle ought to have prevented the form- 
ation of that dent in the plaster; but it didn’t. 

The passengers who were dropped from the 
east bound P. D. Q. train at the junction, at 
8.37 o’clock one sleety night about six months 
ago, were greeted by the distressing inform- 
ation that the south bound Procrastination 
accommodation was two hours late. There 
was nothing to do but to grin and bear it. 
The smart young station agent in the cage at 
the end of the room did the grinning. He had. 
the stove in there with him. 

There were six of us in the outer dungeon— 
a commercial tourist, a horse doctor, a con- 
stable taking a mildly insane young man to 
the asylum, a motherly looking old lady, and 
the writer of these lines; and the lunatic 
seemed to be the only one of us who was not 
depressed. He believed that this was his 
secend time on earth, and as, during his 
former visit, he had been a coyote, he felt 
hugely satisfied with this life and was anxious. 
to tell us all about it. 

He generously illustrated the manner in 
which he formerly howled at the helpless. 
moon. After he had favored us with several 
selections, the constable extinguished him 
and began to tell us of a desperate encounter: 
he had once had with a goose thief. 

In the mean time, the horse doctor, who. 
was as deaf as a pumpkin, had been out 
promenading on the railroad track, as is. 
customary with deaf people, but the cold 
drove him inside in time to save his life. The 
commercial tourist related a humorous inci-. 
dent at which all of us but the deaf man 
laughed politely. What he fancied he had 
heard of it reminded the deaf man of a story,. 
which he told. It was a pretty good story,, 
but as it happened to be the one that the 
drummer had just told, it seemed a trifle: 
wilted. 

Then, to add her mite, the motherly oldi 
lady timidly sprang the venerable puzzle 
originated by the late Noah, the object of 
which was to put ten men into nine beds,. 
giving each man a bed to himself. Gallantry 
rendered us obtuse, and she smiled happily 
at finding she had stumped us all so easily. 

Matters progressed from bad to worse. 
Having got started we perpetrated puzzles. 
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new and puzzles of the time of the Ptolemies, 
and had a peaceful time of it till the smart 
telegrapher deliberately strangled the har- 
mony. Said he: 

‘* A farmer said he had killed thirty dogsin 
five days, assassinating an odd number each 
day. How did he do it?” 

We ought to have put him to death on the 
spot, but as the puzzle happened to be new 
to us, we neglected our duty and attacked 
the dogs instead. It seemed such a simple 
matter that we tried to slaughter them by 
mental arithmetic; but there was not a head 
in the room big enough to contain the figures. 
Nobody experienced any difficulty in eradi- 
cating twenty nine of the dogs, but the other 
one would not down. 

The drummer began to figure in his order 
book. The horse doctor and the lady pro- 
cured pencils, and fell to figuring upon the 
opposite ends of the seat board of the bench 
upon which they sat. The lunatic marked 
on the floor with a bit of charcoal, progress- 
ing toward the west. The constable began 
on the north wall and I on the south, working 
eastward in pursuit of the elusive dog. For 
some time nothing was heard but the scratch- 
ing of the writing utensils and the well oiled 
grin of the telegrapher. 

“T’'ve got him!” shouted the lunatic. ‘I’ve 
got—ar-r-r! I thought I had him.” 

‘“‘ Silence!” we all shouted. ‘I almost had 
him, myself!” 

By this time we were pursuing that canine 
Will O’ The Wisp with desperate energy. 
The drummer finished his order book, shoved 
a baggage truck against the northern wall, 
mounted it and began working above the 
constable’s figures. ‘The lunatic was working 
back across the room. The lady and the 
doctor were nearing the middle of their bench. 
The constable and I rounded our respective 
corners and were rapidly approaching a 
climax. 

The drummer, having figured as high as he 
could reach, stood the truck up on end and 
worked from the top of it. The lunatic be- 
gan to breathe loudly. The lady and the 
horse doctor met in the middle of the bench 
and began to wrangle. The constable and 1 
collided on the east wall. He desired to 
know what I meant, confonnd me, by trying 
to walk over him, and I called him a glitter- 
ing generality for interrupting my calcula- 
tion. He seized me by the surplus skin of 
my neck and butted my brow against the 
wall, making the before mentioned dent in 
the plaster. My remonstrance overbalanced 
the drummer, the truck shot out backward, 
throwing him on his face, and struck the 
lunatic with a force that rammed him under 
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the bench. He rose up, oversetting bench, 
horse doctor, and old lady, and dashed out, 
crying in aloud voice that he was again a 
wolf with unlimited license to howl. The 
old lady attacked the horse doctor with her 
umbrella, and both of them stepped on the 
prostrate drummer. I verily believe the con- 
stable would have butted my brow into frag- 
ments had he not been forced to go in pursuit 
of his lunatic, 

A little later the train drew up, and we 
were saved from committing murder. As we 
mounted the car steps, I looked back and saw 
the telegrapher standing in the door grin- 
ning at us. 

‘‘ How do you explain that puzzle?” I cried 
appealingly. 

‘““That’s easy,” he answered. 
lied!” 


“The farmer 





BACHELORDOM. 

A PIPE, a book, 
A cozy nook, 

A fire—at least its embers— 
A dog, a glass— 
’*Tis thus we pass 

Such hours as one remembers. 
Who'd wish to wed? 
Poor Cupid’s dead 

These thousand years, I wager. 
The modern maid 
Is but a jade 

Not worth the time to cage her. 
In silken gown 
To “take” the town 

Her first and last ambition, 
What good is she 
To you or me 

Who have but a ‘‘ position”? 
So let us drink 
To her—but think 

Of him who has to keep her, 
And sans a wife 
Let’s spend our life 

In bachelordom—it’s cheaper. 

THE LABOR PROBLEM AGAIN. 

A STRIKE that occurred recently at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, was settled without 
the intervention of Pinkertonian mercenaries 
or colonial militiamen. It originated in the 
fact that a reporter on the Vancouver World 
used a capital I for ‘‘ independence” in the 
sketch of a lecture, on the ground that 
the word used was of special significance 
as indicating the future of Canada. The 
printer set up the word with a small let- 
ter. The proof reader restored the capital 
I. The compositors held a council and de- 
cided that the time spent in changing the 
letter should be charged to the office. The 
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matter was referred to the editor, who de- 
cided in favor of the big I. The printer, still 
refusing to make the correction, was dis- 
charged. A demand for his reinstatement 
was refused, and seven printers left the office, 
preventing an issue of the paper that day. 
Thereupon the Typographical Union took 
the matter up in a commendably judicial 
spirit, and finding, on due investigation, that 
the World's compositors had struck without 
cause, it fined them fifty dollars and ordered 
them back to work. 





A PARODY 
(Dedicated to the Summer Gir]). 
GATHER ye sweethearts while ye may, 
Old Time is still a flying: 
And this same lad who loves today 
Afar may soon be hying. 


The glorious orb of night, the moon, 
Will lend his aid unto you. 

Summer is short—its end comes soon; 
Coquette not—let them woo you. 


’Tis better twenty rings to wear, 
That mean each one a wedding, 

Than have the gray threads tinge your hair 
While maiden walks you're treading. 





‘CHAUNCEY DEPEW AND THE GRAND OLD MAN. 

As a sort of appendix to the sketch of 
Gladstone published in the foregoing pages, 
it may be of interest to quote a paragraph 
from one of Chauncey M. Depew’s recent 
Speeches. 

“T have often thought, in talking with Mr. 
Gladstone as I have had the privilege of 
doiug,” says Mr. Depew, ‘‘and 1n seeing him 
in various public capacities, what a treasure 
he would be if he lived in America to the 
newspapers. He would furnish them with 
three columns of matter every day. I have 
heard this extraordinary man, when past 
eighty, speak in the House of Commons in 
the afternoon; then afterward meeting him 
at dinner, where he was the life of the table, 
discussing questions in which ladies might be 
interested; and then I have seen him at a 
Social Science assembly late in the evening 
delivering an address on the most abstruse 
problems before the association. I was in- 
vited one afternoon two years ago to meet 
him where I could see him alone at the 
house of one of the leaders of the Liberal 
party. When I entered he was there, for 
he was always early. It was raining hard. 
He immediately propounded to me the ques- 
tion, what was the average rainfall in the 
United States. Then he gave me what 


was substantially the average rainfall all 
over the world, differentiated it in different 
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countries, and gave what he regarded as the 
climatic reasons for it. At the table he dis- 
cussed the politics of every country in Eu- 
rope, and the relations of each country with 
the other, as only a foreign statesman, famil- 
iar with a foreign office for generations, could 
do. Hegavea mostinteresting history of the 
procedure and evolution of parliamentary 
practice in the House of Commons, then he 
went with me to the opera, was intent upon 
the music and the stage, and in the intervals 
of the acts he gave a resumé of all the great 
actors and of all the great composers, with 
the views of the best critics for the last 
twenty years. I wondered whence came this 
extraordinary vitality, this marvelous phys- 
ical and mental vigor at eighty one, and I 
came to the conclusion that it came, of 
course, first from a good constitution, second, 
from a temperate life, and third, from the 
fact that he had always been, and will be till 
the day he dies, interested in his work and up 
to his work.” 


AN ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


SHE jilted me and scorned my suit, 
A maid of summers twenty, 

A fair coquette with roguish eyes 
Who had of lovers plenty. 


I burned my ships and rushed away, 
And vowed that I’d forget her 
And once again as happy be 
As if I'd never met her. 


Though years and years have passed since 
then, 
Though I've had sweethearts plenty, 
My earliest ideal love 
To me still seems but twenty. 


And strange to say when yesterday 
I met this maid and told her 

My foolish fancy, she but frowned 
And claimed to be no older. 





HOW NOT TO KEEP A SECRET. 


Ir has been suggested—somewhat ungal- 
lantly—that one of the causes that operate to 
disqualify the fair sex from entrance into the 
political arena is the fact that the prime 
requisite of a successful politician is the abil- 
ity tokeep a secret. A witty comment upon 
the volatile powers of a secret once allowed 
to escape is attributed to Mr. Blaine. 

‘« Tf,” he said, ‘‘ you tell a secret to one per- 
son,” here he drew the forefinger of his right 
hand across the palm of his left, as he added, 
“that is one.” Then making a second stroke 
with his finger across his palm, he said: ‘ Tell 
the secret to two and that makes 11.” 











IMPRESSIONS 


TO OUR READERS. 

Lf you like this magaztine—and we nat- 
urally assume that you door you would 
not be readers of it—shall we not hope 
that you will now and again speak of tt 
to your friends, who would perhaps find 
zt a magazine to their taste? Little 
courtesies of this sort on the part of our 
readers are tnvaluable—they do for us 
what no advertising can accomplish. 
The best friends of a publication are tts 
readers. 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
MOVEMENT. 


Last month’s great gathering of repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties was a revelation to those who were not 
familiar with this organization and its 
marvelous extension. It is probably safe 
to say that never before was there held a 
convention, political, religious, or social, so 
imposing in its numbers. A cause that 
can assemble something like forty thousand 
delegates, many of them from distant coun- 
tries, and representing more than twenty 
thousand affiliated societies, with a total 
membership approaching a million and a 
half, has, it must be admitted, some claim 
to the title given it by an enthusiastic ad- 
herent—“‘ the greatest religious movement 
of modern times.” 

It is indeed wonderful that so vast a body 
should be the growth of only eleven years. 
Its beginning was a purely local one, with 
no thought of the great development before 
it. In February, 1881, the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, pastor of the Williston Church, 
of Portland, Maine, invited the younger 
members of his congregation to join the 
“Williston Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor.” His immediate pur- 
pose was the maintenance and furthering 
of good influences awakened by a recent 
**revival.” The society's constitution, 
which he drew up, stated that its design 
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was ‘‘ to promote an earnest Christian life 
among its members, to increase their 
mutual acquaintance and to make them 
more useful in the service of God.” 

Six months later a Boston paper published 
an article on the work of this Portland 
society, with the heading ‘‘How One 
Church Cares for Its Young People.” It 
attracted attention, and brought letters 
from other churches where it was thought 
the idea might be adopted. A similar 
society was established by the Rev. C. P. 
Mills, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, and 
three others followed before the close of 
the year 1881. 

In June, 1882, was held what Dr. Clark 
describes as ‘‘a little gathering, dignified 
by the title of the First Annual Christian 
Endeavor Convention. It was held in the 
Williston Church. A few scores of people 
were present. Perhaps half the seats of the 
main audience room were filled, but not 
more than that. The meeting caused 
scarcely a ripple of comment in the little 
city of Portland, though the daily papers 
the next morning did have a brief account 
of it. But beyond Portland it was not 
heard of, I suppose, and the lynx eyed 
historian might search the papers of 1882 
in vain for an account of the meeting.” 

To this tiny convention, the forerunner 
of great ones to come, six societies sent 
delegates. In that of the following year, 
also held in Portland, but in a different 
church, fifty three were represented— 
seventeen of them in Maine, eleven in 
Massachusetts, forty one in all New Eng- 
land; of the others, five were in New York, 
and one—one of the largest—as far west as 
Oakland, California. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, and Ocean Park, 
near Old Orchard Beach, Maine, were the 
scenes of the next two annual gatherings, 
each of which showed the continuance of 
rapid growth. At the latter steps were 
taken to place the society on the perma- 
nent and legalized footing to which its 
extens on entitled it. It was duly incor- 
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porated under the laws of the State of 
Maine, and funds were raised to provide a 
secretary. 

From this point the movement took on a 
truly national and even international char- 
acter. It went beyond New England for 
its annual meetings, which have been held 
at Saratoga (twice), Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, and this year in 
New York. Next year it will go beyond 
the United States, assembling at Montreal. 

A notable feature in the history of the 
movement is its success in overcoming the 
lines of denominational division. Notwith- 
standing the desire expressed in many 
quarters for separate societies, confined to 
particular sects, and renouncing fellowship 
with the sister bodies of other churches, 
thirty denominations are represented in the 
organization. The Presbyterians head the 
list with almost five thousand associations 
—nearly a quarter of the total; next in 
number are the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists, and the Methodists. ‘The last 
named have their own Epworth League, 
constituted on parallel lines within their 
own church. Many of its branches have 
adopted the double name ‘‘ Epworth 
Leagues of Christian Endeavor,” and hold 
full fellowship with both organizations. 

This gathering of many denominations 
under a common standard—in itself a val- 
uable object lesson in Christian unity—is 
rendered possible by the society’s wisely 
constituted system of home rule. The in- 
corporated body that forms its nucleus is, 
to quote its founder’s statement, simply 
‘‘a company of individuals banded to- 
gether to promote Christian Endeavor in- 
terests and to furnish a bureau of Christian 
Endeavor information. It has no authority 
over any local society, never had any, does 
not seek any, and, from the nature of the 
case, cannot assume any, since its chief ob- 
ject is to promote Christian Endeavor 
principles, and one cf the foremost of these 
principles is loyalty, unswerving, to the 
local church. It is weli known by this 
time that the small expenses of the United 
Society are met by the sale of its literature 
and badges, so that no local society is 
under any sort of pecuniary obligations to 
at.” 

Every affiliated society is in, of, and for 
some particular congregation—wit 1 a few 
exceptions in the shape of union associa- 
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tions in small places, and those that have 
been organized on board several men of 
war, revenue cutters, and other vessels. 
In this latter field it is proposed to extend 
the work as a special branch, under the 
charge of its own superintendent. It is 
hoped to reach army posts, commercial 
travelers, and other classes that ordinary 
religious agencies seldom touch. 

As for the actual work accomplished by 
the society, it lies rather in its influence 
upon its vast number of members, and its 
stimulation of their individual energies, 
than in any definite collective achievement. 
It has been prominently suggested that it 
might as an organization assume a more 
aggressive policy, and take part in various 
movements looking toward governmental 
and municipal reform. It is perhaps as 
well that at the recent convention no action 
was taken that would commit the society 
to participation in politics—a step inevit- 
ably associated with grave danger to its 
present unity and character. Its useful- 
ness and its influence are probably all the 
wider and all the stronger because they do 
not make themselves collectively conspic- 
uous. 


THE STORY OF AN IDEA. 


THE story of a life that ended on the 19th 
of last month is illustrative of the fact that 
perhaps the surest road to fame and for- 
tune is the origination of a new and useful 
idea. 

So familiar to everybody is the vast 
volume of ‘excursion travel that annually 
pours all over the civilized and even the 
uncivilized world, that it is hard to realize 
that fifty years ago it was a thing entirely 
unknown and undreamed of. In the sum- 
mer of 1841, when a temperance conven- 
tion was held in the town of Leicester, 
England, the railroads never thought of 
offering cut rates to attract passengers. 
Fares were high in those days—about six 
cents a mile—and a train journey was 
rather an expensive luxury. 

In Market Harborough, ten miles from 
Leicester, there lived a young florist, named 
Thomas Cook, who was anxious to attend 


the convention, but to whom the cost was 


a consideration. It occurred to him that if 
he could get a large number of his fellow 
citizens to join him, he might be able to 
induee the Midland Railroad to run a 
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:special train to Leicester and take the en- 
tire party at a reduced rate. Acting on 
this idea, he negotiated an arrangement by 
which some three hundred people were 
‘carried to and from the meeting at a shil- 
ling each—less than half the regular rate. 

During the next few years he arranged 
several similar trips, with no idea of mak- 
ing money for himself; but the demand for 
his services increased until he was obliged 
to neglect his flower store, and finally to 
become the ‘‘ excursion agent” of the Mid- 
land company. Realizing the wide possi- 
bilities of his idea, he began to extend it 
-all over England. About thirty years ago 
he ‘‘ personally conducted” to Paris what 
is said to have been the first party of tour- 
ists that ever left British shores, and his 
routes were rapidly multiplied till they 
‘covered every quarter of the globe. A 
‘* Cook’s tourist” has become a proverbial 
synonym for that extended class of travel- 
ers for whom the Market Harborough flor- 
ist’s idea has made travel possible. 

Mr. Cook himself reaped an abundant 
fortune. Thorncroft, his country home 
near Leicester, is a very handsome place, 
with conservatories that are among the 
finest in England. He gave to the town of 
Leicester a library that cost twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and is said to have helped to 
build more Baptist chapels and temperance 
halls than any other Englishman. He was 
a friend of Mr. Gladstone, who said of him, 
in a review of Tennyson's *‘ Fifty Years 
After,” that he had ‘‘ encouraged a famili- 
arity between nations that bred not con- 
tempt but kindliness.” 

Mr Cook's was a typical case of a fortune 
won by a useful idea. It might be made 
the text of a discourse on ‘‘ ideas” as the 
modern talismans of wealth. 





COLUMBUS CELEBRATIONS. 


TueE four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by the sailor known 
to the Spaniards as Cristoval Colon, to the 
Italians as Cristoforo Colombo, and to us 
as Christopher Columbus, will be com- 
memorated in several places besides 
Chicago. The most interesting and im- 
portant celebration will probably be that 
held at Madrid, which is to bring together 
a great quantity of historical, artistic, and 
scientific exhibits. Nearly all the Euro- 
pean governmerts are to take part in the 
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display, and the United States will be rep- 
resented by a special commission. 

Genoa, too, the city in which Columbus 
spent his boyhood, and near which he is 
commonly reputed to have been born, is 
about to celebrate the great event of his 
life. ‘There, too, the United States and 
other foreign countries are to take an offi- 
cial part in a naval parade and other pa- 
geantries. 

It is only natural that many American 
cities should have determined to hold fétes 
and exhibitions in honor of the famous ad- 
miral. Cuba, which he discovered sixteen 
days later than the memorable 12th day of 
October when he first sighted San Saiva- 
dor, was the first portion of the New World, 
other than the Bahama islets, on which 
he landed. Its capital, Havana, in whose 
cathedral his ashes rest, is preparing an 
elaborate display for the coming autumn. 
So too is the City of Mexico, and so are 
several other communities in the West 
Indies and South America. 

Last but by no means least, New York 
is to have a celebration that is sure to be 
picturesque and interesting. The pro- 
gramme prepared by the Committee on Plan 
and Scope provides for elaborate proces- 
sions through the streets and a fine naval 
display in the harbor. The general plan is 
somewhat similar to that of the Washing- 
ton Centennial, which was witnessed by 
such an immense concourse three years 
ago. The celebration will be held during 
the second week in October, and may be 
regarded as a prelude to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, which of course will not be 
ready to open its doors at the precise 
anniversary of Columbus’s discovery. 





ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


TuHE recent English elections suggest a 
comparison of the methods that prevail on 
that side of the Atlantic and on this. The 
impartial and informed observer will prob- 
ably declare that in the prevention of elec- 
toral corruption and in the reference of 
contested cases to a judicial tribunal, the 
English system is better than ours. It 
has, too, a slight practical advantage in the 
promptness and finality with which results 
of pollings are announced. On the other 
hand, it is inferior in several points that 
are characteristic of a governmental struc- 
ture that has grown by the gradual accre- 
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tions of centuries, as compared with one 
erected on a complete and homogeneous 
plan from cellar to roof, as it were, by our 
Revolutionary architects. There is no 
definite machinery by which the parties in 
a constituency select their candidates. 
There is no regular date for general elec- 
tions—as indeed there could hardly be 
when the executive depends upon a par- 
liamentary majority. When a general 
election occurs, the polling in the different 
districts takes place not at a uniform date, 
but on a series of days, fixed by local 
authority, and extending over nearly a 
month. These are certainly features that 
seem liable to criticism. 

But the point at which the American 
method of conducting a ‘‘campaign” 
shows best by contrast is the fact that 
good order at political meetings is as much 
the rule here as is its reverse in Great 
Britain. The normal condition of an as- 
semblage of English voters is one of clam- 
orous disturbance comparable to the vocal 
efforts of a band of excited Comanches. 
It considers it as its inalienable privilege 
to interrupt with hoots and yells, and even 
with threats of physical violence, the 
speakers whom by a polite fiction it has 
‘come to hear.” Rarely can a candidate 
secure anything like a hearing unless he 
takes the precaution of admitting to his 
meetings only those holding tickets pre- 
viously distributed among partisans whose 
loyalty can be relied upon. At anything 
but a ‘‘ticket meeting” there is almost 
certain to be an element in the audience 
that will endeavor by means of its lungs, 
and sometimes its fists, to drive the speak- 
ers off the platform. It is considered a 
legitimate campaign maneuver to break up 
an opponent’s meeting. 

Here, for instance, is a sample paragraph 
for which hundreds of parallels could be 
found in the English newspapers’ reports 
of the recent elections. It is a provincial 
Conservative journal’s account of an open 
air meeting : 

At this point the Headington roughs and 
‘“‘Kempson’s lambs” made a rush at the 
Chesneyites, and forced them across the 
road, after a severe struggle, in which there 
were several free fights. Councillor Kemp- 
son, from his seat in the wagon, watched the 
contest with much elation, and rubbing his 


hands with glee, ejaculated ‘‘Give it them!” 
‘That's it,” and other encouraging expres- 
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sions. A passing tramcar at this moment put 
a stop to the fighting. 


A little later, o1 the same occasion, there 
appears to have been 


another ugly rush at the Chesneyites, who 
were this time driven towards the horse 
trough, where an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to duck one of them. A determined 
effort was also made to,throw one of the 
Unionists over Magdalen bridge, and this 
diabolical procedure, which might have had a 
fatal termination, was only prevented by the 
strenuous efforts of the police. 


At another meeting in the same district 
we read that ‘‘considerable disorder took 
place. A number of tin kettles which had 
prior to the meeting been in use amongst. 
the children outside were brought into 
requisition by several young fellows, anda 
most hideous noise was thus created,” the 
would be speakers being finally forced to. 
abandon the attempt to get a hearing. 
Nor is this playful style of political argu- 
ment confined to one party. The journal 
already quoted admits that its own sympa- 
thizers were tarred with the same brush. A 
number of them having gathered in front 
of the local Reform Club, and some sup- 
porter of the opposition candidate having 
called for cheers, we read that 


this seemed to exasperate the crowd, who. 
continued groaning and hooting, and some 
stones were thrown, which broke two panes. 
in one of the windows on the ground floor. 
The police, however, promptly interfered. 
The excitement continued to a late hour, and 
during the night some windows at the Chron- 
icle office, and a large square of glass at Mr. 
Benson’s committee room, were smashed. 


We manage these things differently in 
America. Our theory is that if people who 
attend political assemblies do not like the 
opinions uttered there, they are free to go 
elsewhere and hold gatherings of their 
own, but are not free to create disturbances 
or breaches of the peace. Our voters 
freely attend the meetings called by the 
opposite party, but attempts to ‘ break 
up” campaign demonstrations are practi- 
cally unknown. 

The usual estimate of the English na- 
tional character credits orderliness as one 
of its virtues. It is certainly strange that 
at election times there should prevail a 
ruffianism that is discreditable as a peri- 
odical spectacle, suicidal as a political 
argument, and to be accounted for only on 
the theory that the British masses are not 
yet accustomed to the proper exercise of 
the franchise. 




















‘* PSYCHE.” 


From the painting by Wilhelm Kray 








